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WHAT ONE UNIVERSITY IS DOING 


The University of Wisconsin recently added another course 
to its correspondence study roster—already totaling over 400 
single offerings. The 16-assignment course is designed for the 
well-trained stenographer who is not satisfied with a routine job 
and desires to prepare for the more varied and responsible work 
of a secretary. 
ee - ee 


The University of Wisconsin combines two facilities to offer 
a unique contribution to the state’s high-school students. In 
conjunction with the Extension Division’s correspondence course 
in Spanish, the university radio station, WHA, produces a half- 
hour weekly show featuring members of the Spanish department 
staff. The lessons by air consist of an easy give-and-take 
between the staff members, easily absorbed by the listeners 
throughout the state, 


+ . * * * 


Simultaneous with the FCC’s allocation of 44 television 
channels to 27 Wisconsin communities, the University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division announced an addition to its list of 
correspondence courses—television engineering. Topics treated 
in the course include basic principles, frequency characteristics 
of the television signal, receiving antennas, amplifier, oscillator 
and mixer circuits, the F-M sound channel, the video [-F and 
detector section, video amplifiers and D-C restorers, synchro- 
nizing circuits, sweep circuits, the picture tube, power supplied, 
and alignment and servicing. 

Correspondence study fills some of the needs of adult edu- 
cation outlined by D. H. Adolfson, director of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, addressing the annual Mountain 
Plains Adult Education Conference in Denver this year. Dr. 
Adolfson stressed three points. 

1, With the rapid changes in our technology, increasing 
numbers of us will have to relearn jobs from time to time. 

2. The individual citizen needs help in solving our economic, 
social, and political problems on all levels, including the in- 
ternational, 

3. People need information and insights about individual and 
community activity to enable them to lead a more meaningful 
personal life with dignity and self-respect.—Wilson Thiede, 
Director of Correspondence Study, University of Wisconsin. 
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An Open Letter 


Dear Principal: 


Supervised correspondence instruction deserves more use than 
it is getting. That is why we address this special BULLETIN issue to 
you. Let’s put it frankly: We are bidding for your attention, for you 
are the one who can start action. But it is not vested interest that 
motivates us. It is the best interest of many boys and girls. For we 
know we can put in your hands a tried, successful tool for meeting 
certain specific needs—an effective, economical addition to the 
arsenal of education—supervised correspondence instruction. 

Please note the word ‘“‘supervised.’’ It is a shorthand word. 
It stands for a system that uses correspondence instruction as a re- 
source, but in which initiative and all final authority rest in the 
regular local school. It makes correspondence instruction the servant 
of your school, subject to your guidance, suggestion, and authority. 
For the student, this has many advantages. It means he has the regu- 
lar guidance of his own school—of professional men and women who 
know him well—in selecting the subjects he will study. It means 
that he has the guidance and encouragement and help he occasionally 
needs from a resident ‘‘supervisor’’—who does not, however, need 
to be expert in the subject matter. For the local high school, too, the 
advantages are great. It has on call the expert resources of great, 
professional correspondence centers. And yet it surrenders no part 
of its necessary jurisdiction over its pupils. 

Supervised correspondence instruction, from some earlier small 
beginnings in this country and large-scale developments in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada, got its first great American impetus in the 
thirties. It was developed, first, to enrich the programs of thousands 
of small high schools which could offer almost no electives to their 
students. This has probably remained the number one purpose and it 
has been served very well. Hundreds of offerings—vocational and 
avocational—have been developed. Every year, thousands upon thou- 
sands of regularly enrolled high-school students have carried their 
basic work with their own faculties, and enjoyed the advantages of 
socialization in their home-town schools, while carrying one or two 
**special’’ subjects by correspondence. 

Interestingly enough, some of the best programs of just this 
sort of use of correspondence instruction have taken form in large 
schools. New uses came into view almost immediately. In large 
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parts of the country distances are so great, roads so poor, seasonal 
i conditions so bad that some students have a very hard time getting 
to high school at all. They just used to drop out. Now thousands 
are saved for high-school graduation by being carried over the rough 
periods—e specially in their younger years—by corre spondence. 

A disturbing number of youngsters are home-bound by illness or 
disability, temporarily or permanently. Many were being altogether 
neglected educationally; others had only brief attention every week or 
two from a visiting teacher. In either case, well prepared, individual- 
ized correspondence materials have been a godsend. 

The uses of the tool are many. The real question is: Does it 
do its work well? We shall present evidence on that, in this book. 
But let us say right now, out of the experience of hundreds of educa- 
tors and many thousands of students: Yes, if local schools will do 
their part in guidance and supervision, a resounding YES. Because 
it will do some jobs so well, so flexibly, we commend it to your 
attention. 


THE COMMITTEE 





FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 





Representatives from Australia, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, Japan, Canada, and many states in the United States are 
planning to attend the Fourth International Conference on Cor- 
respondence Education which will be held on the campus of The 
Pennsylvania State College at State College, Pennsylvania, on 
August 31 to September 4, 1953. The First International Confer- 
ence on Correspondence Education was held at Victoria, British 
Columbia in 1938 and was followed by meetings at Lincoln, 
Nebraska in 1948 and Christchurch, New Zealand in 1950. The 
primary purpose of these meetings is to provide an opportunity for 
an exchange of ideas among correspondence educators from 


various parts of the world. 




















PART | 


What Every Principal Should Know 


Designed to give a quick overview for the practical 


schoolman; coyering three basic questions: 


1. Can we really teach well by correspondence? 

2. If correspondence instruction is good, what are 
its best uses? 

; 3. How does the system operate at its best? How 


; do I use it? 
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Chapter | 


Can We Really Teach Well 


by Correspondence? 





| Bea face it: The system of supervised correspondence 
instruction may be a wonderful tool administratively; it 
may have flexibility and adaptability in a thousand-and-one odd 
situations; it may look like the perfect answer to the problems 
of the small high school, the home-bound youngster, and so on. 
But, if it does not do a relatively successful job of teaching 
what is to be taught, all the rest is nothing. 

Therefore, in this chapter, let’s look at some evidence: 
First, a summary of research on the subject, by one of the fore- 
most students. Second, a more empirical description by one of 
the long-time leaders. And third, the evidence of success as it 
is shown in the steady growth of the movement. 











A. Research Concerning Supervised 
Correspondence Study 


Gayle B. Childs 


UPERVISED correspondence study’ is a relatively new develop 
i in education in the United States. Its first use in this coun- 
try occurred about thirty years ago and its period of rapid development 
covers only the last two decades. Like all new developments in 
education or elsewhere, supervised correspondence study has met 
with a varied reception. Reactions range from extravagant praise to 
a considerable degree of skepticism. 





‘Supervised Correspondence Study represents that procedure in which the local 
school secures the instructional materials, provides regular periods in the school 
day for study, supervises the work of the student, and returns the required responses 
to the correspondence center for suggestions, corrections, and criticisms. 


Gayle B. Childs is Specialist in Correspondence Instruction, Extension 
Division; and Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, The University of Nebraska. 
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Fortunately, objective evidence is available to answer some of 
the more pertinent questions. This is not to say that the research 
story is complete. Correspondence study has not yet captured the 
attention of research workers in the general field of education since 
there have been many other pressing problems. In the area of cor- 
respondence study itself, administrators have been so busy dealing 
with the problem of expanding enrollments and the training of staff 
workers that little time has been available for study of the problems 
which have inevitably occurred. Yet, in spite of these handicaps, a 
surprising amount of research has been brought to bear on these 
problems. 

This article will deal with three phases of the research picture, 
first, that of general research in supervised correspondence study; 
next, research concerning the success of correspondence instruction 
at the college level; and, third, the research evidence in regard to the 
success of pupils who take work by supervised correspondence study. 
Only the last will be treated in full. 


GENERAL RESEARCH IN SUPERVISED 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


The first use of supervised correspondence study in this country 
was in the high school at Benton Harbor, Michigan, in 1923. The next 
few years saw a number of small high schools experiment with the 
idea. Courses were obtained from private correspondence schools and 
from a few universities which offered a limited number of correspond- 
ence courses at the secondary-school level. 

The first comprehensive attempt to appraise the situation and to 
offer suggestions for improvement was made by Long’ in 1928. His 
study was based on the correspondence and curricular offerings of 165 
small high schools. He outlined a definite plan of procedure for 
supervised correspondence study, including provisions for the prep- 
aration of courses by universities or state departments of education, 
the provision of teachers for administration of the lessons, and a 
definite time and place for pupils to study in the local school. He 
felt that such a plan would help to eliminate some of the inequalities 
between the educational opportunities of rural and urban pupils. An 
article based on his findings appeared in the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House.’ 





2Forrest E. Long, ‘“‘The Organization of Secondary Education with Special Ref- 
erence to the Small High School’’ (Unpublished dissertation, School of Education, 
New York University, 1928). 

*Forrest E. Long, ‘“‘Correspondence Study in the Small High School,’’ Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, IV (December, 1929), pp. 236-242. 
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Another early study was that of Wisseman.* His study provided 
information concerning the nature and amount of supervised corre- 
spondence study offered, administrative practices, types of enrollees, 
types of courses, reasons for taking the work, conditions of study, 
factors involved in high-school study, and the advantages and dis 
advantages peculiar to high-school study by correspondence. This 
was primarily a status study and its main contribution was that it 
summarized information in regard to the development of supervised 
correspondence study up to 1932. 

In 1929 the University of Nebraska had begun to experiment with 
supervised correspondence study, and in 1930 it established an or- 
ganized program for providing and servicing correspondence courses 
for secondary schools. A number of studies were conducted to deter- 
mine how this might be done more successfully. Up to the time of 
these studies, most correspondence courses used in the instruction 
of high-school pupils were those designed for use at the college level 
or for adults who wished to make up educational deficiencies. They 
were largely of the ‘‘Read the assignment and answer the following 
questions’’ type. They provided the pupil with little assistance; 
they were lacking in motivation; and much of the required writing was 
merely “‘busy work.’’ 

The first study which appeared as a result of the att: mpt to im- 
prove this system was conducted by Knapp.* In this study the strengths 
and weaknesses of correspondence study materials then in use were 
analyzed and a plan for organizing these materials was prepared. 
Essentially, the system suggested was based on the Morrison unit 
plan. This study set the pattern about which most correspondence 
courses were built for several years. A study by Wilhelms*® suggested 
refinements in the method of preparing courses for lessons of the 
practical arts and appreciation types, and Elkins’ analyzed courses 
in use and suggested improvements. The result of these studies was 
a tremendous improvement over the ‘‘rule of thumb’’ procedures which 
had previously prevailed in the preparation of correspondence study 


materials. 





“Charles E. Wisseman, “Correspondence Courses in Secondary Schools” (Un- 
published dissertation, School of Education, New York University, 1932). 

5Robert H. Knapp, “Standards Pertaining to the Techniques Used in Writing 
Supervised Correspondence Study Lessons’’ (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, 1932). 

*, T. Wilhelms, “Standards for Correspondence Lessons of the Practical Arts 
and Appreciation Types’’ (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Teachers College, University 
of Nebraska, 1933). 

7c. A. Elkins, ‘‘Evaluation and Improvement of Units Used in Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study”’’ (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska, 1933). 
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A problem which exists in all teaching situations is that of moti- 
vation. This may be particularly acute in correspondence instruction 
since the pupil lacks the day-to-day pressure of preparation for the 
next class meeting. A good supervisor will provide encouragement 
but the pupil is more ‘‘on his own’’ than in a classroom situation. 
Glock*® attacked this problem and offered some suggestions for im- 
proving this aspect of correspondence instruction. His conclusions 
were based on 691 questionnaires sent to supervisors and instructors 
who were utilizing supervised correspondence study courses. He 
recommended that the pupil be given effective help by the supervisor 
in studying correspondence courses, that the pupil be helped to de- 
velop a feeling that what he is doing is important, that pupil-supervisor 
conferences be held to discuss returned papers, that attention be 
given to the physical needs of pupils in regard to working conditions, 
that the supervisor demonstrate a dynamic quality which would motivate 
the pupil, and that the units of work be kept up-to-date and revised 
frequently. 

In this period of rapid development, a question existed concerning 
the matter of who should prepare correspondence study materials and 
under what auspices a program of this type should be offered. Flynn’ 
examined this problem and found that correspondence courses may 
best be administered by a state college or university or by a state 
department of education. He also found that the status of correspond- 
ence study in reputable universities and the apparent success of the 
plan in operation in many high schools gave reason to expect bene- 
ficial ‘results. 

One of the characteristics of supervised correspondence study 
is the fact that the pupil works under the direction of a local super- 
visor. The duties of the supervisor, while not extensive, are important. 
A study by Swengel’® attempted to determine the activities which a 
supervisor should perform. An analysis of replies to a questionnaire 
sent to 83 supervisors led to the conclusions that a supervisor should 
register the pupil and order the course best suited to the pupil’s needs, 
establish a filing system in which to keep materials for each pupil, 
provide the pupil with needed supplementary materials, encourage the 
pupil, and co-ordinate correspondence study with regular school work. 





®H. Glock, ‘“‘Motivation in Supervised Correspondence Study’’ (Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 1938). 

°Alan F, Flynn, ‘‘A Proposed Plan for the Test of Supervised Correspondence 
Study Courses in Extending the Program of Small High Schools’’ (Unpublished Master's 
Thesis, Massachusetts State College, 1936). 

rcus L, Swengel, ‘‘The Role of the Supervisor in Supervised Corre spondence 

Study”” (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 
1940). 
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A later study by Parker** evaluated supervisory practices then in 
use. He found that the majority of supervisors had daily contact with 
the pupils, that pupils in smaller schools received more guidance than 
pupils in large schools, that the small schools adapted the supervised 
correspondence study program to their own situations more easily 
than the large schools, that a need was indicated for a visiting super- 
visor from the correspondence center, and that parents readily accept 
supervised correspondence study as a part of the local school program. 

One of the questions commonly raised in regard to correspondence 
study relates to the number of pupils who complete their courses. 
Several studies throw light on this question. Platt’? found at the 
University of Nebraska that 73.3 per cent of pupils completed courses 
in 1935-1936, 74.9 per cent in 1936-1937, and 76.2 per cent in 1937- 
1938. Fredstrom’® found that, at the same institution, the figures were 
71 per cent and 75 per cent for the school years 1941-1942 and 1942- 
1943, respectively. A study by Raser** indicates a completion rate 
of 69 per cent in 1943-1944 and 72.4 per cent in 1944-1945. The 
results of these studies are remarkably consistent and indicate that 
in general the completion rate is from 70 per cent to 75 per cent. An 
attempt to increase the percentage of completions is now under way, 
and various devices are being employed to stimulate continued prog- 
ress on the part of pupils. A study, as yet incomplete, is being con- 
ducted to determine the effect of these measures. There is reason to 
believe that the percentage of completions is being substantially 
increased, 

A study by Peterson” indicates that completion rates in super- 
vised correspondence study at the Nebraska State Reformatory for men 
are substantially higher than those for students in general. The over- 
all completion rate for registrants from the institution is 81 per cent. 
A total of 624 course registrations was included in this study. 





"F, G. Parker, “‘An Evaluation of Supervisory Procedure in Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study” (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Teachers College, University 
of Nebraska, 1947). 

“Farl T. Platt, ‘tA Study of Registration and Completions for Supervised Cor 
respondence Study Pupils Enrolled at the University of Nebraska for 1935-1936, 1936- 
1937, and 1937-1938"’ (Unpublished manuscript in the files of the Extension Division, 
University of Nebraska). 

RR, L. Fredstrom, ‘“‘A Study of Registration, Completions, and Cancellations 
in Supervised Correspondence Study Courses Taken Through the University of Nebraska 
Extension Division for the Two-Year Period 1941-1942 and 1942-1943" (Unpublished 
manuscript in the files of the Extension Division, University of Nebraska), 

“Clark Raser, ‘‘Completion of Supervised Correspondence Study Courses by 
Pupils Working at the Secondary Level’’ (Unpublished Research Study, Department of 
School Administration, University of Nebraska, 1938). 

Frederic E’John Peterson, ‘Study of the Status of Supervised Correspondence 
Education at the Nebraska State Reformatory for Men’’ (Unpublished Research Study, 
Department of School Administration, University of Nebraska, 1951). 
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In regard to completion rates, it must be borne in mind that a 
completion rate of 100 per cent will never be attained in corre spond- 
ence study courses. Many people enroll in such courses with no 
intention of completing the work. For example, some students, who 
are preparing to enter college, register for mathematics as a refresher 
course before taking entrance examinations. These students drop 
when they feel they have acquired what they need to know. Some 
institutions concerned with mental health use correspondence courses 
for occupational therapy. Registrants from these institutions rarely 
finish the courses for which they are enrolled. Again, not all high 
schools require the completion of a correspondence course before 
granting credit. Often a high school will grant credit for a course 
when it is felt that the pupil has made adequate preparation even 
though not all assignments have been completed. In all of the above 
cases, the purpose for which the pupil enrolled was accomplished 
even though the registration is recorded at the correspondence center 
as not having been completed. Completion percentages are therefore 
deceptively low. 

In an attempt to determine further reasons why pupils fail to 
finish courses for which they register, Hansen’® sent questionnaires 
to 356 students who did not complete their correspondence work. He 
found that the principal reason for failure to complete was that the 
pupil had dropped out of the school in which he was enrolled. That 
is, he either discontinued his school work entirely, local as well as 
correspondence, or he transferred to another school in which the work 
he had been taking by correspondence was offered in the classroom. 
Other reasons given were that the pupil found he was able to take the 
work in residence, found that he did not need the credit for graduation, 
or did not have enough time left in the school year to complete the 
course. This latter reason probably indicates a lack of interest since 
the pupil could continue his correspondence work during the summer. 


SUCCESS OF COLLEGE CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


The area of research in connection with correspondence study 
about which most people are concemed is that which relates to the 
success of this method of instruction in terms of pupil achievement. 
For that reason this section on the success of college correspondence 
students is included. College correspondence study has attracted 
the interest of research workers to a greater extent than has cor- 





16] eRoy W. Hansen, ‘Comparison and Analysis of the First and Second Semester 
and Completion Rates in Correspondence Courses” (Unpublished Research Study, 
Department of School Administration, University of Nebraska, 1952). 
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respondence study at the high-school level and, as a result, a greater 
mass of evidence is available at this level. However, since this 
report is not primarily concerned with college-level correspondence 
study, only a few pertinent studies will be reported. 

It is not necessarily true that information derived from studies 
of correspondence instruction at the college level can be used to 
draw conclusions concerning such instruction at the high-school level. 
For example, the fact that college correspondence courses are ordi- 
narily less carefully prepared and contain far fewer pupil helps and 
the fact that high-school correspondence pupils work under supervision 
while college students do not, except when taking examinations, 
might argue in favor of better results from high-school instruction. 
On the other hand, the greater maturity of college students might 
indicate a greater capacity for independent study and hence a higher 
degree of achievement. In spite of factors of this type, it is probable 
that the points of similarity in the two situations outweigh the points 
of difference. 

One of the early studies which included an analysis of the suc- 
cess of correspondence students at the college level was that con- 
ducted by Zeigel.’” Among other results he found that college cor- 
respondence students make higher grades than do residence students 
although the intellectual capacity of the two groups is about the 
same. He attributes this in part to the fact that correspondence stu- 
dents are somewhat older and more advanced in their educational 
programs. 

Schwin’*® conducted a survey of correspondence courses taken 
at the University of Colorado. One of the conclusions of the study 
was that a student had a 50-50 chance of completing the course and 
that correspondence pupils make better grades than those in regular 
courses. 

Larson’® found somewhat similar results at the University of 
Arizona. He found that correspondence students had consistently 
higher grades than residence students. He explained this on the 
basis that correspondence work indicates a more favorable choice of 
courses on the basis of interest and aptitude, that there is a differ- 
ence in the standards of grading residence and correspondence work, 





7w. H. Zeigel, “The Relation of Extra-Mural Study to Residence Enrollment 
and Scholastic Standing’’ (Dissertation, George Peabody College for Teachers, Con- 
tributions to Education November 12, 1924). 

Mary Lowell Schwin, “An Analysis of Correspondence Course Grades in the 
University of Colorado’’ (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Colorado, 1929). 

19F, L. Larson, “Comparative Quality of Work Done by Students in Residence 
and in Correspondence Work,”’ Jounal of Educational Research, XXV (February, 1932) 
pp. 105-109. 
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that in correspondence work the student must make definite preparation 
for each assignment, that he takes one course at a time, that he works 
at his own rate, that correspondence work is so planned and arranged 
that it challenges a student’s best efforts, and that failures do not 
often become a matter of record because pupils drop out before they 
fail the whole course. 

All of the above studies attempt to measure achievement in terms 
of grades or marks earned. Furthermore, no attempt to establish con- 
trol groups is made in these studies. We turn now to some studies 
which are somewhat more objective. 

One of these studies was that conducted by Crump at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. This study is reported by Horton as 
follows: 


A detailed and scientific investigation into the efficiency of cor- 
respondence courses has been made by Dr. Robert Edward Crump of 
Teachers College of Columbia University...in 1928. He finds that 
correspondence courses may be as effective as courses studied in 
residence, since learning depends more on the student and on the teacher, 
absent or present, than on the classroom or lack of one. His investiga- 
tions tested two groups of persons, studying Psychology, English, and 
Spanish, by correspondence and in residence. The groups chosen were 
of approximately equal intelligence; they were taught by the same teacher 
and used the same texts. The experiment showed that there is about as 
much variation between two resident classes meeting at different hours 
of the day or different terms of the year as there is between a resident 
class and a correspondence class. In one psychology class, the corre- 
spondence group was five points superior to the school group, while 
another comparison showed the resident students 2.4 points in the lead. 

‘This variation is probably explainable on the basis of the relative 
size of the classes, the relative maturity of the students and, above all, 
on the attitude of the students toward the work and the amount [of effort] 
expended,’’ Dr. Crump finds. ‘‘Granting that our tests have actually 
measured the achievements of the various classes and that any variables 
that have not been discounted or eliminated are only such as are typical 
of similar cases, we may conclude that the evidence on hand justifies 
us in placing correspondence and class instruction on a basis of 


equality.” 


In a report to the National University Extension Association in 
1929, R. R. Price of the University of Minnesota summarized the re- 
sults of several studies, conducted in various institutions, as follows: 

In the studies reported in this paper, we may at least say that 


certain trends or indications of outcomes are discernible. I will sum- 
marize them briefly. 





7°R, E. Crump, ‘Correspondence and Class-Extension Work in Oklahoma” (Un- 
published dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928) cited by Marion 
Horton, ‘“‘Recent Developments in Correspondence Study,” Library Journal, LIV 
(December 15, 1929), pp. 1022-1023. 
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1, On the whole, extension students are possibly slightly superior to 
campus students in mental ability and in achievement, but not sig- 
nificantly so. This statement applies to correspondence students 
and to extension class students. 

2. It seems quite clear that university extension tends to select from 
the mature population persons of superior mentality.” 


Kingsbury, in reporting a study conducted at the University of 
Chicago, reached conclusions similar to those stated by Crump. 


Since 1922 it has been my privilege to organize...and teach four 
home-study classes in psychology at the University of Chicago.... 

What impressions have these eight years’ experience created as to 
the effectiveness of home-study instruction, particularly as compared 
with residence instruction? Briefly, a conviction, stronger each year, 
that some, at least, of the home-study courses can be made to function 
as effectively and valuably as do residence courses, even though resi- 
dence conditions are not duplicated.... 

But after all, objective comparisons would be more convincing 
than private opinions. In one course I do have two bits of evidence 
which, although limited and not wholly conclusive, are of interest. One 
of the requirements in the Psychological Tests course is that the student 
shall administer ten Binet Intelligence tests and submit the records 
for criticism.... The average marks on this part of the work for the last 
twenty-eight home-study students, while slightly below the average of 
residence students, is, nevertheless, higher than the average of some 
residence classes; and it is my general estimate that there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the two. 

Another direct comparison is made possible by a 150-item True- 
False examination, covering the entire course, which has been given in 
several residence classes and to those home-study students (eight in 
number) who have completed the course since this examination has been 
in use.... Although these are too few to be statistically reliable, they 
are fairly representative of the general run of home-study students—a 
bit (0.5 grade point) below the average of the last twenty-five students 
who have completed the course—and they range from excellent (A) to 
barely passing (D). Yet although not a superior group, they do, on this 
objective test, attain a mean percentile rank of 55, as compared with 
the median percentile rank of 50 made by the fifty-nine residence stu- 
dents with whom they can be compared.” 


Bittner and Mallory” go rather exhaustively into the research done 
before 1933. No attempt will be made to review all of the studies 
reported in this publication. Some attention will be devoted to the 





7R. R. Price, “The Comparative Scholastic Achievements of Residence and 
Extension Students,’’ National University Extension Association Proceedings, XII 
(Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1929), pp. 51-64. 

72—. A. Kingsbury, “Does University Home Instruction Function?’’ National 
University Extension Association Proceedings, XIII (Bloomington: University of 
Indiana Press, 1930), pp. 124-127. 

™W. S. Bittner and H. F. Mallory, University Teaching by Mail (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1933). 
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report of a study by Dr. Herbert Sorenson,* and the general findings 
of the authors will be given. 

Dr. Sorenson’s research into the success of correspondence stu- 
dents was extensive and his findings are regarded as basic in this 
field. The study reported here compares the work of twenty students 
in an evening class with the work of thirty-five correspondence stu- 
dents taking the same course in educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Both groups were taught by Dr. Sorenson during 
the first semester of 1930-1931. 

The intelligence of pupils in both groups was tested by the Otis 
Self-Administering Test and both groups were given the same final 
examination, an objective test consisting of 350 items. The median 
intelligence test score of the evening class group was 54.5 and that 
of the correspondence group 59. The median achievement test score 
for the class group was 249 and for the correspondence group 259. 
It will be seen that the correspondence group ranked higher in both 
intelligence and achievement. 

Bittner and Mallory give the following summarizing statements 
regarding the research studies on which they reported: 

It seems clear, then, from analysis of extensive factual data, that 
correspondence students frequently constitute a selected group of supe- 
rior persistence and, perhaps, of superior ability or that they have 
acquired superior habits of study on the campus or at home.”* 

The question of academic value seems to the writers to be con- 
clusively answered. Correspondence students do make good by arbitrary 
standards commonly employed to measure achievement. And they suc- 
ceed in academic achievement in the opinion of examiners, deans, and 
instructors.”® 


A point which is quite clearly indicated is that there is a remark- 
able consistency in the findings of the studies which deal with the 
success of college correspondence students. These findings are 
well summarized by W. S. Bittner in the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research. 


With reference to correspondence work, the research shows that 
the marks in home-study courses are generally higher than in similar 
courses in residence; the difference between the performance in resi- 
dence classes of students who had previously earned credits in home 
study and those who had only residence work was in favor of the home- 
study group; the higher marks, the higher percentage of honor students, 





*4Herbert Sorenson, ‘‘A Comparison of a Correspondence Group with an Evening 
Class,’’ a study cited by W. S. Bittner and H. F. Mallory, University Teaching by 
Mail (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), pp. 135-138. 

Bittner and Mallory, op. cit., p. 145. 

*Ibid., pp. 165-166. 
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and the higher intelligence scores indicated a slight superiority of 
correspondence students over residence students. One may conclude 
that students who complete by mail a part of their work for a degree are 
generally more successful in their residence work than those who have 
four years of campus instruction and that they are a selected group of 
superior persistence and, perhaps, of superior ability or that they have 
acquired better habits of study. Correspondence courses tend to be 
favorably selective with reference to academic standards. They encour- 
age able students and stimulate competent instructors, effectively 
supplementing other educational methods.” 


STUDIES OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS TAKING 
WORK BY SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Until recently this has been the most neglected area for research 
in the entire field of correspondence study. Sufficient research has 
been conducted at the college level to indicate that college students 
can profit from correspondence instruction. Research is now accu- 
mulating which gives similar information in regard to correspondence 
instruction at the secondary~-school level. 

One of the first such studies was conducted by Platt when he 
was experimenting with techniques which might be used to enrich 
the curriculum of the small high school. Platt worked with fourteen 
pupils, six of whom were enrolled in history of English literature 
and eight in second-year Latin. The correspondence courses used by 
these pupils were supplied by the University of Nebraska. Each of 
the fourteen pupils was tested for mental ability by means of the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. According to this test the 
median I.Q. of the pupils taking Latin was 100.5 and the median I.Q. 
of the pupils in English literature was 93. 

In addition, the achievement of pupils in both groups was tested 
both at the beginning and at the end of the experiment. The tests 
used were the White Latin Test and the Columbia Research Bureau 
English Test. Platt reports the following results: 


The median set up by the author of the Latin test for pupils that 
have finished two semesters of work is 84 and for those who have 
completed four semesters, 121. Corresponding median achievement of 
the class enrolled for correspondence study was 79 and 86.5, respec- 
tively. The median of the class at the beginning was .940 of what it 
should have been and at the close it was .714 of what it should have 
been. There was a slight gain in raw scores but in percentage there 
was a loss of 22.6. Three of the students lost, one made a slight gain, 
and the other four made a gain which, in comparison, was fair. 





Ww. S. Bittner, “University Extension,”” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
Edited by Walter S. Monrce (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941), p. 1321. 
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The only median supplied with the English test was one set up by 
the authors for college freshmen. In a communication with the publisher 
of the test, the writer was informed that the median for high-school 
graduates would probably be considerably less than the one established 
for college freshmen. The students who took history of English litera- 
ture had previously carried but two years of high-school English. This 
would have an additional tendency to lower the median for the group 
tested. The median score for college freshmen is 167. The median of 
the class at the beginning of the experiment was 88.5 and at the close 
112. The gain in the class median was 23.5. The median of the gains 
was 24.5. It is interesting to note that three members of the class made 
quite material gains while the gains of the other three were very slight.” 


It will be seen that the achievement of the pupils in this experi- 
ment was not impressive. Platt explains, however, that the improve- 
ment gained was satisfactory since the courses used were not well 
adapted to the use to which they were put, the teaching service on 
the courses left something to be desired, the groups were somewhat 
below average in mental ability, and work on these courses did not 
begin until approximately three weeks after school had started in the 
fall. 

Holden reports the results of an experiment in which supervised 
correspondence study course syllabi were used as a means of indi- 
vidualizing instruction in the classroom. In this experiment, classes 
were organized in general science and elementary algebra. Supervised 
correspondence study outlines were used as guide sheets, the class 
room procedure being determined largely by the directions given in the 
study outlines. In one case a control group was set up for the purpose 
of comparing pupil achievement. The results found with four such 
experimental groups are reported, as follows: 

In two algebra classes at Bayard, Nebraska, with classes of forty- 
eight and sixty pupils, respectively, in elementary algebra, the achieve- 
ment in subject matter was slightly lower than the average determined 
by the Columbia Research Bureau Algebra Standardized Test. On the 
other hand, the classes were much larger than usual which resulted in 
a saving of teacher time and energy. 

The median achievement of a class of forty-four students in general 
science at Tilden, Nebraska, was 24, while the standard norm was 28. 
In a class of twenty-one, the median achievement was 29.2.” 


The study in which a control group was used was conducted at 
O’Neil, Nebraska. The ninth-grade class was divided into two sec- 





7*Farl T. Platt, ‘Techniques for the Enrichment of the Curriculums of the Two- 
teacher Four-year High Schools of Nebraska’’ (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, 1930). 
Harry D. Holden, “*The Use of Supervised Correspondence Study Materials as a 
Means of Individualizing Instruction in Secondary Schools’’ (Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Teachers Coilege, University of Nebraska, 1936). pp. 27-28. 
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tions of approximately equal ability. Pupils were equated according 
to intelligence by means of the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
and on algebraic ability by means of the Orleans Algebra Prognosis 
Test. The experimental group contained twenty-eight pupils and the 
control group, twenty-five pupils. The average intelligence of the two 
groups was almost equal, but the algebraic ability of the control group, 
as determined by the test given, was slightly above that of the ex- 
perimental group. The procedure followed and the results achieved 
are given by Holden: 

Both groups were taught algebra by the same teacher. One class 
used the individualized instruction material from the Teachers College 
and the Extension Division, University of Nebraska, while the other was 
taught in the traditional question-answer manner. When the two groups 
were checked by the Columbia Research Bureau Algebra Test, the group 
using the traditional method of recitation had an average achievement 
score of 19.2 as compared to an average of 15.1 made by the group using 
individualized instruction materials.*° 


Ie might be added that in comparing the achievement of ten pairs 
of pupils matched for intelligence, the average achievement of the 
pupils in the control group was 2.2 points better than that of pupils 
in the experimental group. However, of ten pairs of pupils matched 
according to algebraic ability, the pupils in the experimental group 
averaged 1.7 points better than pupils in the control group.” 

Of the classes with which Holden worked, some of the results 
favored the correspondence courses used and others did not. It must 
be remembered that these courses were being used for individualizing 
work in the classroom and not for correspondence instruction. 

A study regarding the success of pupils taking typewriting by 
correspondence is reported by Haight: 


This study in student accomplishment is based upon the work of 
sixty-six typing students who completed the first semester of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska supervised correspondence study course in 1935. 
The sixty-six students live in sixteen different towns and villages and 
in three states. 

According to a well-known authority, by the end of the first semester 
all typewriting students should attain a speed of 17 words per minute, 
with an allowance of 3 errors for a 5-minute writing period. 

At the close of the first semester in a 3-minute test period, sixty-four 
of the sixty-six supervised correspondence students equalled or surpassed 
the suggested minute rate of 17 words. The average for the whole group 
for the 3-minute test period, after making deductions for al] errors, was 
25.86 words per minute with 3.33 errors. It is observed that in the 3- 





Ibid, p. 28. 
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minute test the number of errors ran greater than the suggested error limit 
for the S-minute period. However, after the penalty for all errors had 
been made, the net rate of words per minute exceeded the suggested 
minute rate per minute by 8.1 words. 

When one considers that typing has been taught for years by the 
regular classroom method and that instruction in typing by supervised 
correspondence is very new both to the commercial instructor and to the 
local supervisor, it may be correctly concluded that the sixty-six students 
made a very creditable record, indeed.™ 


One of the more detailed studies dealing with the achievement 
of pupils taking work by supervised correspondence study was con- 
ducted by Cross, who attempted to determine the relationship existing 
between a pupil’s success in supervised correspondence study and 
his reading and general mental ability. Cross used as a measure of 
success the difference between the scores on two forms of a standard- 
ized achievement test which dealt with the subject matter of the par- 
ticular course being studied, one test being given before the pupil 
began his correspondence work and the other given at the completion 
of the work. Mental ability was determined by using two forms of a 
standard intelligence test, and reading ability was measured by use 
of a silent reading test. Improvement, or the difference in scores 
between the first and second achievement tests, was compared with 
mental ability and also with reading ability. The conclusions reached 
by Cross will be stated in some detail: 


First, no correlation was found between a student’s mental ability and 
his success, in terms of improvement, in courses such as the ones investi- 
gated. Obviously our results would indicate that a pupil of relatively low 
mental ability is just as likely to profit by taking one of these courses as a 
pupil of higher mental ability. 

In the second place, we may conclude that there is a positive correlation 
between a pupil’s mental ability and his final achievement in these courses. 
This leads us to believe that while a pupil of relatively high mental ability 
is no more likely than one of lesser ability to show improvement in those 
courses, he will rank higher in final achievement in the course. 

Third, there is no correlation between a pupil’s reading ability and his 
success, in terms of improvement, in these courses. In other words, a pupil 
of low reading ability is just as likely to show improvement in these courses 
as pupils of higher reading ability. 

As a fourth conclusion we may say that there is a positive correlation 
between a pupil’s reading ability and his final achievement in these courses. 
A pupil who ranks high in reading ability is likely to rank correspondingly 
high in final achievement in such courses. 





32R, C. Haight, ‘‘Education by Mail,’’ School Executive, LV (June, 1936), pp. 378- 
389. 
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As a fifth conclusion, we will note that some courses do not adequately 
instruct the enrollee in the subject matter of the course as indicated by valid 
standardized tests in the subject. In these courses, pupils at all levels of 
mental ability and reading ability failed to make significant gain in the sub- 
ject matter of the course. 


Sixth, we find that other courses of the type which we have investigated 
do bring about significant improvement in pupils at all levels of mental ability 
and reading ability. Furthermore, pupils of relatively high mental ability do 
improve more in the subject matter of such courses than pupils of lesser 
ability.** 


While this study by Cross did deal with achievement, it was pri- 
marily concerned with the way in which achievement is influenced 
by mental ability and reading ability, and only incidentally with the 
question of the success of correspondence work as a method of in- 
struction, 

Lytle** attempted, in 1938, to determine the value of supervised 
correspondence study by means of a questionnaire submitted to fifty 
Nebraska superintendents. The responses were definitely favorable 
to this means of instruction. This study, while subjective, served to 
confirm the fact that supervised correspondence study was being well 
received by those who had found occasion to use it. 

An interesting study was conducted by McDowell** who attempted 
to determine the extent to which registration for work by supervised 
correspondence study affected the academic achievement of pupils. 
He used two groups of pupils, the members of one group being regis- 
tered for three courses in regular classroom work with a fourth subject 
carried by supervised correspondence study, and the members of the 
other group being enrolled only for work by regular classroom methods. 
The method of matched pairs was used with sex, school grade, chron- 
ological age, and mental age being used as matching factors. The 
grades or class marks received by pupils were used as the measure 
of achievement. 

In general, it was found that the correspondence courses had little 
effect on achievement in classroom work taken concurrently. General 
achievement was not stimulated, but, on the other hand, the pupils 
engaged in correspondence study did not neglect their classroom work. 





A.J. F. Cross, “Relative Success in Certain Supervised Correspondence Study 
Courses of Pupils at Various Levels of Mental Ability and Reading Ability’’ (Un- 
published dissertation, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 1936), pp. 76-78. 

van Lytle, ‘Value of Supervised Correspondence Study’’ (Unpublished Master's 
Thesis, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 1938). 

James McDowell, -‘‘An Experimental Study of the Effect of Supervised Cor 
respondence Lessons on Achievement in Academic Subjects’’ (Unpublished Master's 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1940). 
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Grades earned in correspondence work were somewhat higher than 
those received in courses taught locally. This was attributed to the 
fact that each pupil could proceed at his own rate of speed in his cor- 
respondence work which resulted in increased interest. 

A limitation of the study indicated by the author is that the pro- 
cedure covered only one semester which gave the pupils but little time 
to adjust to the procedures involved in correspondence study. He 
suggests that a study conducted with the same pupils over a period 
of several semesters might produce different results. 

The first attempt to deal specifically with the problem of achieve- 
ment in supervised correspondence study since the study by Platt was 
the work done by Hanna in 1940. In this study, Hanna attempted to 
check.the achievement of one hundred pupils who took work by super- 
vised correspondence study; but he succeeded in getting information 
about only thirty-one of these pupils. Moreover, the information con- 
cerning some of these pupils was incomplete. These pupils were 
registered in five different subjects—seven being registered for 
algebra, three for chemistry, five for bookkeeping, four for typing, and 
twelve for Latin. The courses were beginning courses in every case. 

Hanna requested intelligence test results from the schools in 
which these pupils were registered. When this information was not 
available, Henmon-Nelson tests were sent to be taken by the pupils. 
These tests were returned to the author of the study for scoring. 
Achievement was measured by use of standardized tests which were 
administered to each pupil at the completion of the correspondence 
study course for which he was registered. In addition, the grades 
earned by these pupils were secured from the University of Nebraska 
and from the correspondence center at Missoula, Montana. Beyond 
this objective evidence, supervisors, instructors, and superintendents 
were asked to rate the student’s ability on a five-point rating scale. 

On the basis of the evidence collected Hanna reached the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. Based on the small number of cases studied, achievement of students 
in Bookkeeping I, Typewriting 1, and Latin I taken by supervised 
correspondence study through the correspondence center at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and through the correspondence study center at 
Missoula, Montana, as measured by standard tests is as satisfactory 
or more satisfactory than achievement in the same subjects taken by 
regular classroom methods. 

2. No definite conclusion can be drawn concerning achievement of stu- 
dents taking the Chemistry I and Algebra I courses by supervised 
correspondence study through the same correspondence study centers. 
Information gathered in this study is too meager and the results 
obtained are too incomplete to yield any conclusive measure of 
achievement by which to judge the courses. 
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3. Supervised correspondence study students who show high schieve- 
ment in standardized tests in Algebra I, Bookkeeping I, Typewriting I, 
and Latin I received high grades at the correspondence study center 
at the University of Nebraska and at the correspondence study center 
at Missoula, Montana. 

4. A high grade given at the correspondence study center at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska indicates a relatively high general achievement as 
shown by opinions of the local supervisors, instructors, and su- 
perintendents. 

5. The ability of students taking subjects by supervised correspondence 
study at the correspondence study center at the University of Nebraska 
is higher than that for typical high-school students today, according 
to the opinions of local supervisors, instructors, and superintendents 
of these students. 

6. Students taking advanced courses by supervised correspondence 
study at the University of Nebraska receive higher grades than the 
students taking the beginning courses as shown by grades given at 
the correspondence study center at the University of Nebraska. 

7. Although the grades given at the correspondence study center at the 
University of Nebraska seem high, the findings of this study would 
tend to indicate that the actual achievement as indicated by other 
measures is also high enough to warrant the grades given.” 


A more recent study involving the achievement of corre spondence 
pupils is that of Meierhenry. In this study, Meierhenry compared the 
achievement of eighteen students in vocational courses, who received 
instruction by supervised correspondence study at the same time they 
received practical training by means of work experience, with the 
achievement of pupils in similar courses who received their instruction 
under regular classroom methods. Comparison was also made with the 
achievement of pupils who took correspondence work only, and omitted 
the work experience phase of the program carried by the experimental 
group. The achievement of pupils in all three groups was measured 
by means of standardized achievement tests given at the completion 
of the work they were taking. The eighteen correspondence students 
worked in six vocational areas, including clothing, foods, auto mechan- 
ics, woodworking, swine husbandry, and sheet-metal work and black- 
smithing. The conclusions reached by Meierhenry are as follows: 

The achievement scores of the students in the experimental program, 
as measured by objective tests, compared favorably in most cases with 
the scores made on the same objective tests by students who had their 
vocational education in regular classes. J.ikewise when the test scores 


of the students in the experimental group were compared with the scores 
made by those students who had only the supervised correspondence 





°6] awrence N. Hanna, ‘‘Achievement of High School Students in Supervised Cor- 
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study course, there was no advantage on the side of either group. State- 
ments made by the students, employers, and parents...however, were in 
general agreement that both the supervised correspondence study course 
and the formal work experience were necessary for the most complete 
program.°’ 


The most extensive attempt to determine the success of super- 
vised correspondence study as a method of instruction was completed 
by the writer in 1949.°* In this study, the achievement of some 1,200 
high-school pupils taking work by supervised correspondence study 
was compared with the achievement of about 1,800 pupils taking 
similar courses in regular classrooms. 

In order to avoid bias due to factors which might operate in favor 
of correspondence or classroom instruction in one field, fourteen sub- 
jects from five subject matter fields were included in the study. The 
fields were mathematics, foreign language, commercial arts, physical 
science, and the social studies. The experimental group consisted 
of ali correspondence pupils who completed work in the fourteen sub- 
jects from March 1, 1948, to April 1, 1949. 

The control group for each subject consisted of pupils from five 
Nebraska high schools which offered the subject. The schools were 
selected on a random basis. 

A standardized achievement test was administered to each pupil, 
correspondence or classroom, at the completion of the particular course 
he was taking. At the same time an intelligence test was administered 
to provide information for matching correspondence and classroom 
pupils. The achievement tests were those prepared by the Cooperative 
Test Service of the American Council on Education in all subjects 
except those in commercial arts. For these subjects, the USAFI high 
school-level tests were used. The intelligence test was the Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability 

In addition to the above tests, correspondence and classroom 
pupils in first-year algebra, plane geometry, physics, chemistry, 
American history, and world history were given the USAFI Tests of 
General Educational Development. These tests were included to 
permit matching of the two groups in terms of the background of learn- 
ing they brought to the study of the subjects for which they were 
enrolled. 





"Wesley C. Meierhenry, ‘‘A Vocational Education Program For the Small High 
School Utilizing Supervised Correspondence Study and Work Experience’’ (Unpublished 
dissertation, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 1945), p. 90. 

8G. B. Childs, ‘tA Comparison of Correspondence and Classroom Pupils in 
Achievement in School Subjects’ (Unpublished dissertation, Teachers College, Uni- 
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Pupils in the correspondence and classroom groups were matched 
in terms of ability, and the average achievement scores of the two 
groups were determined. Statistical procedures were applied to deter- 
mine whether existing differences in achievement were significant, 
that is whether a true difference in achievement existed or whether 
differences were only such as might be attributed to the operation of 
chance. In all subjects, the achievement of correspondence and class- 
room pupils was compared when pupils were matched on intelligence 
and chronological age. These comparisons show the following results: 

l. A statistically significant difference in favor of the correspondence 
pupils was found in American history, world history, first-year algebra, third- 
semester algebra, Latin, typewriting, plane geometry, and Spanish. The 
greatest degree of superiority was found in typewriting and the next greatest 
in Latin. 

2. A difference existed in favor of the correspondence group in physics, 
but the difference was not statistically significant. 

3. No appreciable differences in achievement were found in shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and chemistry. 

4. The achievement of the classroom pupils exceeded that of the cor- 
respondence pupils in solid geometry and trigonometry, but the differences 
were not statistically significant. 

In the six subjects for which the USAFI test results were avail- 
able, pupils were matched on the basis of chronological age and USAFI 
test scores, with the following results: 

l. A statistically significant difference existed in favor of the corre- 
spondence pupils in first-year algebra. 

2. A difference in favor of the correspondence pupils, but one which 
was not statistically significant, was found in American history, world 
history, plane geometry, physics, and chemistry. 

This study pointed to three general conclusions: 

The first is that, in general, correspondence pupils perform better 
on standardized achievement tests covering the subjects they have 
taken than do classroom pupils of the same ability when ability is 
measured by intelligence tests and the USAFI Tests of General Edu- 
cational Development. 

The second is that there is a measurable difference in the extent 
to which correspondence courses in the various subjects are effective 
when success is determined by using the achievement of classroom 
pupils as a standard of comparison. However, in no case does the 
achievement of correspondence pupils fall statistically below that 


attained as the result of classroom instruction. 
The third is that pupils who complete correspondence courses 
tend to be above average in intelligence and general ability. 
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A question of concern to both correspondence students and uni- 
versities is that of how well students who have taken certain courses 
by correspondence in high school succeed in college in the same areas 
of instruction. A large number of colleges do accept credits earned 
by supervised correspondence study as meeting entrance requirements, 
and there are numerous instances in which pupils who have taken all 
or a considerable part of their high-school work by correspondence 
have performed at a high level in college. Up to the present, however, 
no objective evidence had been secured to indicate how supervised 
correspondence study pupils, as a group, compare in college achieve- 
ment with students whose high-school preparation was secured through 
classroom instruction. 

A study of this problem was recently completed by the writer.” 
The first step in the procedure was to examine the records of the 
Extension Division at the University of Nebraska to secure the names 
of those pupils who were registered for supervised correspondence 
study in mathematics during the ten-year period from 1940 to 1950, 
and who lived in the geographical area from which the University of 
Nebraska draws most of its undergraduate students in residence. 
Several hundred names were recorded. The University records were 
then examined to determine which of these pupils had registered at 
the University and had taken at least one mathematics course. There 
were 116 such students. 

The records of these pupils were checked to determine if any of 
them had taken work in mathematics following their graduation from 
high school and preceding their entrance to the University. In a num- 
ber of cases, the student had transferred mathematics credit from some 
other college or had taken work in mathematics while serving in the 
armed forces. These cases were eliminated. This left a total of 
seventy-nine students who had taken work in mathematics by super- 
vised correspondence study in high school and had entered the Unt- 
versity of Nebraska and registered for mathematics with no intervening 
training in this field. This constituted the experimental group. 

The next step was to secure a control group. This was done by 
locating, for each of the seventy-nine pupils in the experimental group, 
a class roster for the initial University mathematics class and section 
in which he was registered. From this roster a student was selected 
by use of a table of random numbers. This was repeated for each 





%G. B. Childs, ‘‘A Comparison of the Success in Initial University Mathematics 
Courses of Students with Correspondence and Non-Correspondence Backgrounds in 
High School Mathematics,’’ (Unpublished Research Study, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 1952). 
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pupil in the experimental group until a control group of seventy-nine 
members was established. This procedure was followed in order that 
each member of the control group would receive the same instruction 
and be submitted to the same philosophy of grading as the experi- 
mental pupil against whom he was matched. 

The final grade received by each pupil in each of the two groups 
was then recorded. 

It was necessary that the two groups be equated in terms of 
ability. Scores earned in the placement tests given at the time of 
entrance to the University were used for this purpose since no other 
common basis for measuring ability was available. Three scores 
were recorded for each pupil, one received on the psychological test, 
one on the English test, and one on the mathematics test. Scores on 
all of these tests have been found to correlate fairly highly with suc- 
cess in the University as determined by grades earned. 

The University employs a mine-point grading scale with nine being 
high. The average grade received in initial mathematics classes by 
members of the experimental group was 5.96. The average grade 
received in the same classes by members of the control group was 
5.00. Thus it will be seen that the average grade received by pupils 
who had received mathematics training by correspondence in high 
school was almost one point higher on a nine-point scale than the 
average grade received by pupils in the non-correspondence group. 
The average scores on the placement tests were as follows: 


Experimental Control 
Psychological Test 5.08 4.90 
English Test 5.04 4.25 
Mathematics Test 6.56 6.44 


Thus, while the correspondence group had a higher grade average 
than the non-correspondence group, some difference was to be expected 
in view of the fact that scores earned by members of the corre spond- 
ence group averaged higher on the entering tests. The question to be 
answered, then, was whether the considerable difference in average 
grade earned by the two groups was significant in terms of the some- 
what greater degree of ability indicated for the correspondence group 


by the entering examination scores, 

[This was determined by use of the analysis of co-variance which 
is a Statistical technique that permits the use of unmatched pairs 
since the procedure itself adjusts the indicated differences in ability. 
It was found that the difference in grades earned was significant at 
the four-percent level of confidence, which is to say that the chances 
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are only 4 in 100 that a difference in grade averages as large as the 
one obtained would occur as a result of chance. 

On the basis of this study it would seem that, on the average, 
pupils who have taken work in mathematics by correspondence study 
in high school are somewhat more likely to succeed in mathematics 
in college than are those who have not had this experience. 


SUMMARY 


The picture presented by the research which has been done on 
correspondence study is rather easily summarized since research 
findings have been markedly consistent. General studies in the area 
of supervised correspondence study have shown that there is an 
increasing acceptance of this means of instruction on the part of both 
school personnel and the general public, have provided a sound basis 
for the production of correspondence courses, have indicated a re- 
markably high record of completions on the part of pupils who have 
begun work on correspondence courses, and have indicated some rea- 
sons why pupils do not complete courses which they have started. 

At the college level, it is indicated that correspondence study 
attracts students of high ability, that grades earned are as high or 
higher than those earned in residence study, and that the performance 
of correspondence students as measured by test results is at least 
as high as that of students in residence. 

In regard to the achievement of pupils taking work by supervised 
correspondence study, Platt’s early study indicated rather low achieve- 
ment on the part of the pupils involved. This study, however, was 
based on courses which were far less carefully designed than those 
which were later developed and involved pupils who were below aver- 
age in ability. Holden found that, when supervised correspondence 
study courses were used as a means of individualizing instruction in 
the classroom, the results were favorable in some cases and not so 
favorable in others. McDowell found that the use of correspondence 
study courses had little effect on classroom work taken concurrently. 

Recent studies have been generally favorable to supervised cor- 
respondence study. Studies by Haight, Cross, Lytle, Hanna, Meier- 
henry, and Childs have indicated that correspondence study is well 
received by administrators who have made use of this method of in- 
struction, that some correspondence courses are more successful 
than others, that pupils who take these courses tend to be above 
average in mental ability, that the achievement of these pupils is 
generally as satisfactory, and in some cases more so, as the achieve- 
ment of pupils who receive instruction by more traditional methods, 
and that they may be somewhat more likely to succeed in college. 
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In general summary, it may be said that school administrators 
may register pupils for instruction by supervised correspondence 
study with a high degree of assurance that their mastery of the sub- 
ject matter of courses taken will compare well with the achievement 
of pupils taking similar courses in the classroom. Not all pupils will 
prosper under this teaching procedure. Neither do all pupils succeed 
in residence study. There are, undoubtedly, certain values which 
are to be derived from participation in group activities in the class- 
room. These values will include the opportunity for guidance and the 
experience of participating intelligently in group discussions. 

It is not, however, the purpose of correspondence study to replace 
classroom instruction. Its purpose, rather, is to supplement and enrich 
the programs in operation in our secondary schools. Since a large 
majority of pupils who take work by supervised correspondence study 
are registered in regular school programs, they do have the opportunity 
for group experience. In addition, they have the opportunity to study 
courses of importance to them but which are not offered locally. There 
are other pupils who because of factors of distance or physical dis- 
ability are unfortunately not able to participate in the activities of an 
organized school. While the benefits of group experience in school 
may not be theirs, the research studies reported above indicate that 
they need not be further handicapped. They may be registered for 
correspondence study with confidence that they will have an adequate 
opportunity to learn those things they wish to know. 





AN EXCERPT FROM The Interpreter 


Published by the General Extension Division, 
University of Minnesota 
June 1951 


It has been said that there are at least three soundly tested ways 
through which an individual may initiate his education—by direct con- 
tact with superior minds; by direct and reflective contact with the great 
minds of history through books, music, and art; by singular attention to 
a subject of study, prompted by intellectual curiosity and continued 
without coercion. Correspondence study embraces all three ways of 
initiating and sustaining an educational program. Direct communication 
between teacher and pupil, directed reading and reflection, careful and 
necessary organization of ideas, the stimulus to seek and systemize 
knowledge, the voluntary assumption of those restrictions necessary for 
concentrated study of the subject-matter area, meaningful enlightenment 
—all are a part of the correspondence method of learning by mail.— 
F. Lloyd Hansen, Director of the Correspondence Study Department, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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B. An Experienced Educator Looks at 


Correspondence Instruction 


T. W. Thordarson 


“T DIDN’T have any idea that supervised study was like this!’’ is 
a frequent exclamation made by visitors to the North Dakota 
State School of Supervised Correspondence Study. This spontaneous 
remark is the same whether the visitor is a professional person or a 
layman; an out-of-state visitor or a supervisor of our pupils in a rural 
or a town school. Hundreds of times I have asked those visitors what 
they had expected to see, and usually the answer is, ‘‘I expected to 
see nothing of importance, or perhaps to see two or three uninspired 
persons, superannuated or frustrated, sitting in a corner, checking 
papers. Most of the visitors have added, ‘“‘This is most interesting 
and I think it is a marvellous program.”’ 

We assume that the readers of this story are in about the same 
situation as these visitors, and that they are interested in and inquis- 
itive about experiments and ways and means of improving the value 
of education to their pupils. The purpose of this article is to take 
the reader on a visit through our school and to explain some of the 
results of this program as observed over a period of seventeen years. 

It is seventeen years since North Dakota passed a law to equalize 
school opportunities for all the people by a method comparatively 
new at that time. The law was based on the fact that only half of the 
rural youth of the state at that time were receiving the benefits of 
high-school training; that the curriculums of its regular high schools 
were nafrow and inadequate to meet the individual needs of the 
pupils or to help them explore their own abilities; and that the school 
system was not reaching the disabled who were shut in at home or in 
healing institutions without any kind of suitable training. A new 
school was created, and a program was put into operation with an 
initial appropriation of $40,000 to attempt to solve these problems 
in an economical and practical manner for the people of the entire 
state. 

The Act provided, first, that rural youth, when unable to attend 
an organized high school, should have an opportunity to continue 





T. W. Thordarson is State Director of the Division of Supervised Study 
in the State of North Dakota, North Dakota Agricultural College, State Col- 
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their education by attending the rural schools, where they would be 
given a desk and permitted to study high-school subjects through 
supervised correspondence lessons. Those pupils must attend school 
regularly and be under supervision of the local teacher. Second, 
disabled youth unable to attend school because of sickness or other 
causes, should be allowed to study supervised study correspondence 
courses in their homes under the direction of some member of their 
families. Third, pupils attending regular high schools should be given 
an opportunity to study supervised correspondence courses in subjects 
not offered in the regular classes of their school. Those pupils were 
to be assigned definite periods each day for studying their correspond- 
ence lessons under the supervision of a regular teacher in the local 
school system. The law also provided that the program should be 
state supported and that the instruction should be free. It was made 
compulsory for every school to provide space for the correspondence 
study pupils, who were placed under the regulations of the local 
school system. The Supervised Correspondence School was estab 
lished at the North Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo with a full- 
time faculty and director. 

By this time it would not be surprising if some of our readers 
would say, “‘This is just another correspondence school, and why 
should I be interested in that kind of teaching?’’ But really, this is 
not a correspondence school in the sense that most people understand 
the word, “‘correspondence.’’ The picture that old word creates is 
of an ambitious adult sitting in a room by himself, studying assign- 
ments sent to him by mail. Supervised correspondence study, on the 
other hand, means that the pupil, except in the case of the home- 
bound, attends school and that he is always under supervision of an 
appointed local teacher. In this situation the pupil benefits from 
his teacher’s personality and his counsel, association with other 
students, and participation in extracurricular activities. The pupil 
lives in a school environment, is supervised by an ever-present 
teacher, and is directed in his subject matter training by well-trained 
specialists in the state center. This division of labor and combination 
of talents lends itself to diversification of a meaningful school pro- 
gram, contributing to school opportunities on a practical and econom- 


ical basis. 

This North Dakota plan has been engaged in equalizing school 
opportunities at the high-school level for all the people of the state 
for seventeen years. During this time, over 50,000 students have been 
enrolled; about 15,000 teachers have co-operated as local supervisors 
and administrators; and many thousand school officers have had con- 
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tact with this service. The school has grown to a staff of over thirty 
well-trained and full-time people; an enrollment over 6,500; and from 
an appropriation of $40,000 to $200,000. 

Why has this growth occurred? I believe the fundamental reason 
is that we have succeeded in greatly increasing the /lexibility of 
school programs. We have recognized that no two individuals are 
alike; that each needs some degree of special adaptation. And we 
have made it much easier to provide such adaptations. Let us look 
at a few rather typical cases to see how it works out. 

A 16-year-old farm boy was attending a small town high school. 
That school offered sixteen subjects during a four-year period. Eleven 
of those subjects were required by state regulations, leaving five 
electives. In reality, the pupils had no electives during their four- 
year period, because the electives became required for lack of other 
subjects. This boy was not interested in the required subjects or the 
five electives offered. His interest was in farming. He was going to 
be a farmer, and no one had sold him on the idea that any of the fixed 
subjects would make him a better farmer or a better citizen. He 
struggled along until he entered his junior year when one of the sub- 
jects he was forced to take was bookkeeping. After three weeks of 
struggle, he found himself in the superintendent’s office telling him 
that he had decided to quit school, that he did not like his subjects, 
and that he hated bookkeeping; and he added, ‘I am going to quit 
in spite of my parents and everybody else.” 

The superintendent had nothing else to offer, and so he pulled 
out a catalog from the state supervised study school and said to the 
boy, ‘‘Go home and look this booklet over. If you find a subject you 
think you would like by supervised study, I will let you drop bookkeep- 
ing and enroll you in such a course instead.’’ The next day the boy 
came back to school and said, “If you will let me substitute Feeds 
and Feeding Farm Animals for bookkeeping, I am willing to try it.” 
The deal was concluded and a year later the superintendent, in telling 


‘the story, said that the one subject solved the problem. It changed 


the boy’s attitude toward his other subjects so that he actually began 
to like them. The next year he took two agricultural subjects by 
supervised study, and he was graduated as a happy boy. Now, ten 
years later, it can be reported that he is a very successful farmer in 


his community. 

Ninety per cent of the high schools in North Dakota do not teach 
art; yet it is sound to say that just as many people have art ability 
as any other kind of ability. It can also be stated that art is just as 
practical an ability as any other kind of ability. Little wonder it is 
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that many schools have used the supervised study school for the 
purpose of enriching their curriculums through the study of art; and it 
is not surprising that we have helped hundreds of pupils in the state, 
through their local school, to discover their art ability—a discovery 
which has led many of them into useful occupations in which art was 
the required basic ability. 

I shall never forget a freshman in the early years of our develop- 
ment. He lived in the country and attended a very small school. 
This boy had such a hunger for creative art that he convinced his 
principal that he should enroll in an art course by supervised study 
along with his three classroom subjects. For the following three 
years he took art courses by supervised study. We thought he was 
a semi-genius. Soon he himself became convinced that he had art 
ability and after graduation he enrolled in an art institute. Not long 
ago I heard that this man had become very successful in the com- 
mercial art world. Without those self-explorator, courses, he main- 
tained, he would have dropped out of school, and he would most 
likely today be an unhappy clerk in a little store. 

I shall always remember a certain bright, blue-eyed boy who 
lived ‘‘thirty miles from nowhere.’’ In the depression years of the 
thirties, his parents could not even pay taxes on their property, not 
to speak of sending their children away to a nearby town school. 
They finally lost their farm to the county for taxes. This boy was 
given the opportunity to pursue his high-school education in his one- 
room rural school. We offered a course in astronomy for seniors, but 
this boy insisted on taking that course as a freshman, after convincing 
the state school administrators that he had unusual interest in that 
field. Unfortunately, this course was really designed for college stu- 
dents rather than for high school, and, consequently, more than half 
of the seniors who pursued it found it too difficult to complete. But 
this little fellow went through it with excellent grades. Not only did 
he study the required work, but he asked for additional work; he 
selected a project for watching falling meteors. We learned at the 
end of the year that he had stayed up until twelve o’clock every clear 
night for four months making diagrams of falling meteors. Without 
this unusual high-school subject to match an unusual ability, it is 
possible that this boy, surrounded with difficulties, might have quit 
his formal schooling at the junior high-school level. 


In every state, poor parents are to be found who are unable to 
provide high-school education for their children. North Dakota is no 
exception, but that state has helped solve the problem by supervised 
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study, so that no youngster in the state can say that he has been 
denied a high-school education because of poverty. 

Hundreds of interesting cases could be related. One situation 
is sufficient to illustrate the point: In this family were four children, 
living twenty-five miles from town, whose parents were without suffi- 
cient income to provide the necessities of life. The children had no 
chance to go to a town school. The whole family was intelligent. 
They immediately made use of supervised study. The two oldest 
taught rural schools for four years and then the four of them entered 
college. They worked their way through college. All four have been 
graduated and are now holding responsible positions; according to 
their records, all of them should make outstanding contributions to 
society. 

A person may not have great reading ability, and he may or may 
not have an average I.Q., but he may possess one of a thousand 
wonderful and beautiful manual skills. Such skills and abilities must 
be found and developed in each individual according to his own par- 
ticular make-up if he is to continue in school and prepare himself 
for good citizenship. No narrow and inflexible curriculum will fit 
the needs of individuals in any group of pupils. 

An overwhelming amount of evidence has oozed out of our edu- 
cational parade to show that, with a few possible exceptions, no one 
subject is more suitable to a large number of people than any other 
subject. We are also led to believe that there is ample supply of the 
right ability for all purposes in this world if not misdirected by an 
educational shuffle. Our conclusion is that every subject is unsuit- 
able for a certain percentage of the population and that every subject 
is good for a certain segment of society. Thus, we have come to the 
conclusion that a great need of most of the junior and senior high 
schools of the country is: first, to find ways and means of broadening 
their subject offerings; and, second, to develop a practical way to 
use the large curriculum for the purpose of helping youth know then- 
selves and find themselves for a useful occupation. 

Supervised correspondence study is usually thought of in con- 
nection with small schools, but in reality it is equally well suited for 
use in large high schools. One of our largest high schools in the 
state used six mechanical courses a year ago for enriching its me- 
chanical curriculum. Thirty boys were enrolled. They met as a group 
every day for one hour under the direction of the head of the depart- 
ment. The supervisor taught no subject matter; he used the time to 
observe the individual pupils, to keep accurate progress records on 
the group, and to encourage each one to discover his abilities and to 
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acquire more knowledge. The result was that all members of the 
group finished their subjects at approximately the same time. For 
the community, it meant offering six more subjects at the expense 
of one hour a day for one teacher. 

Early in our history we assumed that a broad offering of sub- 
jects must depend for its effectiveness upon sound guidance, based 
on as much help as could be given toward accurate diagnoses. To aid 
the schools, we set up a state-wide testing service. We soon realized 
that we had a most unusual opportunity to compare subject matter 
achievements by our individualized method of instruction with subject 
matter learning by the classroom method. Over 5,000 students were 
given a battery of achievement, personnel, and social adjustment tests 
at the beginning and end of each year for a period of two years. In 
both years, the results were comparable and established the fact 
that individualized instruction was a little more productive in subject 
matter learning than the group or classroom method, though not sig- 
nificantly so. 

Our study also gave us an opportunity to make a comparative 
study of the social adjustment of pupils studying by themselves in a 
rural school and pupils living in a group environment. At that time 
we had about 400 farm pupils studying the supervised study method in 
rural one-room schools of the state. The study raised serious ques- 
tions as to the accepted theory of desirable socializing effects of 
groups on the individual members. The tests and study both years 
of the two-year period were almost identical in showing that our 
high-school pupils who attended rural schools, usually alone, and 
at most with one other high-school pupil, became much better socially 
adjusted than the members of a large group in the regular school 
sy stem. 

This is a startling conclusion. But we have had twelve years 
to observe and check our test results. We have presented our evi- 
dence to well-known psychologists who tell us that our findings 
conform to the best knowledge in psychology today. They have con- 
firmed our conclusion that the average school group represents a 
highly competitive situation. In such a group are individuals of 
various abilities and interests. This heterogeneous group is com- 
pelled to comply with more-or-less uniform rules and regulations of 
discipline and learning. The inevitable result, for at least a few, is 
maladjustment—often leading to dropping out or being ‘‘kicked out.” 

We have learned experimentally that these maladjusted individuals 
can be helped by the right kind of school environment. We learned 
that from a small high-school group which we organized and main- 
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tained for observation purposes for three years prior to the outbreak 
of World War Il This experimental school was limited to twenty 
pupils, They studied by our individualized and supervised methods 
in a small room without the use of group facilities offered by the aver- 
age high school, Over fifty per cent of those pupils had been expelled 
from their regular high schools and most of them were in trouble with 
the law. Some of them were under parole. Their difficulties stemmed 
from the same causes. They were neurotic. They had poor homes 
which made them act and behave outside the sphere of acceptability. 
They were eager for friendship which was not given them by the more 
normal part of the student body. The teachers had criticized them and 
preached to them. They had never received praise, and they had been 
kicked around by everybody in their environment except by their un- 
stable associates. Gradually those individuals had developed a dis- 
like for society and they resented rules. Conditions became worse 
and worse until they were expelled. That led to idleness, friendship 
with hoodlums, and clashes with the police. 

We created for those people a school atmosphere of democracy 
and freedom. We eliminated competition. Each one was on his own 
in a friendly surrounding. They were permitted to be late or absent 
according to their own volition, on condition, however, that if they 
were not on the job during their five working days they were com- 
pelled to be in school on Saturday. That gave them a freedom of 
choice instead of a rule by a rod. It wasn’t long until they began 
to orient themselves and to prefer to be on the job regularly rather 
than to live the life of an outlaw. Visits were made to their homes. 
The main objective of their teachers was to make all of those young 
people feel that they were good people with ability and responsibili- 
ties; that they were respectable people; and that their school purpose 
was to know themselves for a useful life. Our large variety of sub- 
jects made it possible to tailor-make a course of study for each pupil. 
An individualized study program without pressure or competition was 
the other factor which made the school successful for those excep- 
tional youth. 

Every one of those individuals overcame his uncontrollable way, 
developed faith in humanity and an understanding of the responsibili- 
ties of acitizen. All of those boys became law-abiding, good citizens, 
because they found friendship in their school environment and were 
helped to study themselves and to take subjects according to their 
own particular interest and abilities, which could only have been done 
through a large offering of subjects—available in this case through 
supervised correspondence instruction. 
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Most of our pupils who study in rural schools find their way into 
regular schools at least during their junior or senior years. For sev- 
eral years we followed up our rural-school pupils who entered the 
regular school system. We requested reports from superintendents 
where those pupils completed their high school after taking one or 
more years with us ina rural school. 

However, a few of these rural pupils never find a way to enter a 
regular high school. For that reason, each year we have about thirty 
pupils complete all of their high-school work with us in rural schools. 
Each spring we hold graduation exercises for them. They come to our 
school from every part of the state. It is an unusual graduation. The 
teachers have never seen their pupils. Each year the Center teachers 


“cream’’ of all the 


are more and more convinced that they have the 
graduating classes in the state. Those one-toom rural school grad- 
uates act naturally. They have self-confidence and are well adjusted 
socially. 

A supervised correspondence study program may be likened to an 
equilateral triangle; one side represents the pupil who selects a sub- 
ject he likes but cannot get in his school; the second side is the local 
supervisor who needs to be sympathetic with his pupil and a good 
manager of others; the third side is the Center specialist who needs 
to have an understanding heart, a broad understanding of a community, 
appreciation of human abilities, and a meaningful philosophy of edu- 
cational purposes for a useful life. 

In summary, it is important to remember that any enrichment re- 
quires definite philosophy of purpose and goals. The philosophy must 
be that of helping the school system to be flexible to the needs of 
all its pupils. Such a plan must provide a large variety of subject 
matter and ways and means of bending every subject to a thousand 
different kinds of individuals. Lesson plans must be based onclear and 
definite achievement goals. Lessons must be written so clearly that 
a high percentage of the pupils will get the intended meanings of the 
author. All lessons must be abetted and broadened and clarified by 
all kinds of available aids such as a rental library, package library 
of current information, films, exhibits, models, and miscellaneous 
materials. Every lesson question should be checked and clarified by 
at least three different individuals. Every question should be ar 
swered by the author before it is adopted. No ordinary teacher will 
fulfill the requirements of a good supervised correspondence teacher. 
If he is to be trusted to fit courses to individual needs, he must have 
wide experience and superior ability combined with a throbbing inter- 
est in human beings. That kind of teaching opportunity should be a 
thrilling challenge to the best teachers. 
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C. Growth Evidence: Historical Highlights of 
Correspondence Education 


Walter H. Gaumnitz 


j (en history of education by correspondence goes back to the 
very beginnings of the art of writing. Since time immemorial, 
man has learned from the writings of his fellows and has transmitted 
through the written word to others what he has learned and the ac- 
cretions thereto resulting from his own creative thinking. His letters, 
his manuscripts, his books—available in ever increasing number— 
have become a veritable treasure house for those who would learn the 
funded knowledge of the past and would draw upon that knowledge 
for the needs of the present. In a very real sense, the transmission 
of ideas by the printed page from one person to another, or from one 
generation to another, is education by correspondence. No definite 
date of origin can be fixed for correspondence education thus defined. 

There is general agreement, however, that the beginning of or- 
ganized correspondence instruction, as we now generally think of it, 
goes back to fewer than a hundred years when the Society for Modern 
Languages in Berlin used this method with considerable success. 
In 1856, this Society sponsored a school which became known as the 
Langenscheit School.’ This school used the major techniques now 
associated with correspondence education. It is of interest to note 
that the original purpose of correspondence instruction was to teach 
French to German students. 

Developments in the correspondence study method in the United 
States have an even shorter history than that suggested by this first 
experiment in Europe. It is reported that in 1873 the Society to En- 
courage Studies at Home was founded in Boston ‘“‘to stimulate the 
formation of home-study groups, prepare guides to reading, and con- 
duct regular correspondence with members.’”” 

During the same year, Illinois Wesleyan University undertook an 
experiment lasting thirty years which provided systematic instruction, 
involving the major earmarks of correspondence education; namely, 





*Noffsinger, J. S. Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas. New York; 
The Macmillan Co. 1926, P. 4. 
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specific and required study, examinations, and thesis writing for 
non-resident students.’ In 1883 an experiment known as the ‘‘Cor- 
respondence University’’ was co-operatively established and main- 
tained by an association of professors which involved Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Cornell, isconsin, and other universities. While these 
earliest ventures did not live continuously, they produced experience 
and useful information which later led to the development of another 
movement which actually launched the correspondence school idea 
into definite and permanent form in the United States. 

According to those versed in the history of this type of education, 
there were developed supplementary to the Methodist camp meetings 
held in the summer months at Lake Chautauqua, New York, course 
materials for continued study during the remaining months of the year. 
These course materials came to be known as correspondence courses. 
Among those who early put this type of instruction into wide and 
successful use was William Rainey Harper, then Professor of Semitic 
languages at Yale University. It was President Harper who, in or- 
ganizing the University of Chicago in 1890, first made correspondence 
education an integral part of the university extension educational 
program. The purpose of this innovation was to provide learning 
opportunities to selected persons who could not come to the campus. 
Many of the administrative policies and practices developed at the 
beginning of this venture are still in we. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that President Harper is now generally credited with being the father 
of correspondence education in the universities of the United States. 
The ideas demonstrated at this young and virile university founded by 
President Harper grew rapidly during the early decades of the present 
century. This may be seen from the fact that in 1919 the U. S. Office 
of Education reported seventy-three institutions of college and uni- 
versity rank offering correspondence courses; and in 1928 it reported 
a total of 154 collegiate institutions doing so. 

Another experiment in correspondence education, which has lived 
to the present day in the United States, also, had its beginning in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Its purpose was to dis- 
seminate practical knowledge rather than academic learning. It was 
associated with industry rather than with the universities. 

In 1892, one Thomas J. Foster, editor of a newspaper-magazine 
concerned with improvements in the Pennsylvania coal mines, directed 
the preparation of correspondence courses with a view to producing 
greater safety, better health conditions, and efficiency in operations 





5w. S. Bittner and H. F. Mallory. University Teaching by Mail. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1933, P. 15. 
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in this hazardous occupation. This type of instructional service 
developed under Foster’s leadership and became the forerunner of one 
of the largest and oldest institutions of learning in the United States, 
The International Correspondence Schools, devoted largely to instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 

That institution began and has continued as a proprietary or 
commercial venture. The International Correspondence Schools now 
offer some 300 courses concerned chiefly with the technical fields 
—engineering, industrial management, and many similar vocations. 
According to estimates by those studying the activities of this school, 
it has over the 60 years since its founding piled up a gross accumula- 
tive enrollment of more than 5,000,000. 

It is clear that even in its earliest beginnings, instruction through 
correspondence courses assumed two basic forms in the United States. 
The one is that carried on by public institutions—universities, aca 
demic colleges, teachers colleges, and normal schools, and, more 
recently, by such public institutions as the state departments of edu- 
cation and even by individual school systems. The other large devel- 
opment in the field of correspondence education has been that carried 
on by the proprietary or commercial correspondence schools. Each of 
these basic types of educational institutions has developed an asso- 
Ciation to promote sound standards for both the administrative func- 
tions entailed and for the quality of educational services provided. 
The importance of these organizations to the development of the 
standards maintained by the correspondence instruction centers of the 
United States looms so large that a brief statement concerning each 
needs to be made at this point. 

The National Home Study Council, founded in 1926, was created 
for the specific purpose of bringing order out of the chaos which 
then reigned in the field of proprietary correspondence schools. The 
number of institutions organized under private auspices had grown to 
some 300 or 400. Business practices, so far as the consumer was 
concerned, were often bad. The reputation gained by some of these 
proprietary correspondence schools became such that they were widely 
regarded with suspicion. Even today after more than twenty-six years 
of housecleaning by the National Home Study Council, many reputable 
educators still tend to look upon these proprietary schools with skep- 
ticism or with downright antagonism. 

The National Home Study Council has developed close co- 
operation with the Federal Trade Commission and other agencies to 
improve the services of all of these schools. Proprietary schools 
which wish to become members of this association, and seek listing 
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in the Home Study Blue Book, must conform to the practices and 
standards established by the Council. 

While the present number of proprietary correspondence schools 
is not reported, there appear to be nearly 200 such establishments 
now operating. Of these, only forty-one are members of the National 
Home Study Council, but it is reported that these forty-one do between 
seventy-five and eighty per cent of all of the business carried on by 
these proprietary institutions. Some of the schools belonging to this 
association have become very large indeed, recording as many as 
150,000 new enrollments per year. The services of these schools 
do not as a rule overlap those of the public schools and colleges 
although some of the private correspondence schools do provide 
courses for use by persons of highschool age. For the most part, 
they serve adults rather than youth, and they provide instructional 
services concerned chiefly with specific industrial operations. As 
a result, they are extensively patronized by various business firms 
as well as by individual adults seeking to improve their proficiency 
in the technical, scientific, and occupational fields. 

A second use made of both the academic and the technical courses 
provided by a few of the better proprietary correspondence schools 
is to further the public school education of youth. In 1923, the schools 
of Benton Harbor, Michigan, first used courses offered by the proprie- 
tary schools to extend their instructional program in the technical and 
vocational fields.* Since that date other high schools of the United 
States have done so. 

Another service provided by the proprietary correspondence 
schools is that developed for use of elementary-school children, 
At least one school offering such courses has been in operation for 
fully fifty years.’ This school has over these years provided instruc- 
tional services to thousands of children of United States citizens 
located in foreign lands, in isolated localities at home, and under 
many other circumstances. More recently, the services of this im 
stitution have been extensively used to provide an American type 
of education for large numbers of elementary children of the military 
forces and other government employees involved in the occupation of 
Germany and Japan. The number of proprietary schools providing 
satisfactory elementary instruction is, to be sure, small. There have 
been some efforts on this level by a few universities and colleges, 
but the number of pupils served by the elementary proprietary cor- 





“Mitchell, Sidney C. Supervised Correspondence Study for Individual Pupil Needs. 
Scranton, Pa,: The International Textbook Company. 1939. 303 pp. 
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respondence schools is greater than those receiving this type of in- 
struction from the publicly supported institutions. 

Let us pause now for a statistical look at the other basic form of 
correspondence education in the United States; namely, that conducted 
by the universities, colleges, and similar institutions. Again, we 
cannot go far in considering this type of correspondence instruction 
without recognizing another important educational organization con- 
cerned with the advancement of such instruction by the colleges, the 
National University Extension Association. This organization, too, 
was created for the purpose of studying and improving the educational 
services to be rendered to the public. It began its activities in 1915 
and has done much through the years to provide information on all 
types of extension education, to develop co-operation among its 
membership, to raise standards of course construction, and to provide 
many other professional services. 

The National University Extension Association reported in De- 
cember, 1951, that it had seventy-six member institutions. Of this 
number, fifty-three offered correspondence courses on the college 
level; thirty-four of them also offered courses of less than college 
grade. These fifty-three colleges provided a total of 1,145 different 
college-level correspondence courses; the thirty-four institutions 
offering high-school level correspondence courses provided a total 
of 230 different courses. It is apparent that this wide range of in 
struction is an important service to those who cannot take advantage 
of regular classroom work. 

To this, if a complete count is desired of the correspondence 
instruction provided by public institutions, important additions must 
be made. There must be added certain colleges, chiefly teacher 
training institutions, which are not members of the National University 
Extension Association but which for many years have offered a limited 
number of correspondence courses. The last and most recent estimated 
number of such institutions available must be placed between fifty and 
sixty. While most of the courses provided by the teacher training 
schools are for teachers, and are, therefore, on the collegiate level, 
a few of these institutions also provide high-school correspondence 
courses. 

The most recent national statistics available on enrollments in 
all institutions of higher education for correspondence work are for 
the year 1943-44. Since that date, correspondence course enrollments 
were bracketed in the statistical reports of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation® with those in general extension and can, therefore, not be 





*Statistics of Higher Education, Chapt. IV of the Biennial Survey of Education. 
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separated, Data for that year showed a total of 91,785 correspondence 
education students enrolled for college-level courses and 32,077 en- 
rolled in courses of less than college grade. The total for the two 
groups was 123,862. Among the states, California stood out with a 
total of 16,787, of which over 12,576 were enrolled in college-level 
or post-high-school courses. Next in order was Visconsin with 15,061 
students enrolled, of which 6,699 were enrolled in college-level 
courses. The total enrollment per state then dropped to 7,287 for 
Texas; 6,588 for Nebraska; 6,037 for Pennsylvania; 5,910 for Minne- 
sota; 5,384 for Arkansas; and 5,266 for Oklahoma. A few of the states 
—Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and West Virginia—reported no enrollments in cor- 
respondence courses in any of their own colleges and universities. 
It is known, however, that such institutions located in other states 
do provide correspondence education services within the borders of 
some of the states just named. 

A brief additional statement should no doubt be made regarding 
the use of correspondence courses on the highschool level. Subse- 
quent to the experiment with the ‘‘Benton Harbor Plan” in a public 
school system of Michigan, experimentations were begun in Nebraska, 
especially in the small high schools of that state. The experiments 
in the latter state were soon furthered through special studies cen- 
tering at the State University. These experiments were greatly facil- 
itated through the assistance of funds provided in 1932 and 1933 by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Education. Soon 
after these dates, projects financed largely by the government made 
it possible for the University of Nebraska to expand greatly this 
initial work in improving and trying out various techniques and uses 
of correspondence education. 

Definite information is not available as to the total number of 
high schools now using such courses. However, in a number of states, 
particularly California, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, high schools are 
known to use such courses extensively for a variety of purposes. From 
such data as are available, it would seem fair to estimate that about 
3,000 high schools are now using such courses. Of course the number 
of localities in which one or more out-of-school youth of high-school 
age or older are pursuing correspondence courses on the high-school 
level would be very much greater than the number of high schools 
using them. Such courses have been used in many ways as part of the 
regular high-school program, for the purpose of providing general and 
out-of-school education, special technical or vocational training, and 


college entrance preparation. 
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This outline of the history of correspondence education in the 
United States should not close without some recognition being given 
to the extensive use which has been made of such courses by agencies 
of the Federal government. For many years before the war, the Marine 
Institute, the Navy, and the Coast Guard used correspondence courses 
in an effort to upgrade their men and to train them in the specific 
technical skills required by these services. During CCC days such 
courses were not only used by direct enrollment but they also became 
the foundation for much of the self-teaching activities carried on in 
the camps by persons not trained in teaching techniques. 

During the recent war the United States Armed Forces Institute 
was formed with headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin. Its services, 
started in 1942 by the Army, have since been utilized jointly by the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. Co- 
operation was established between this Institute and colleges and 
universities located in all parts of the United States. Through the 
actual purchase of such courses from some of the proprietary insti- 
tutions, the making of other courses directly by armed forces per- 
sonnel, and the courses provided by contract with various universities 
and colleges, reaching eighty-two in number during the war, it is 
estimated that the services of some 6,000 correspondence courses 
became available to the members of the armed forces. According to 
the latest reports available, forty-six American civilian colleges are 
currently (June, 1952) co-operating with the United States Armed 
Forces Institute through contractual agreements. Nearly 172,000 
military personnel are presently pursuing education through self- 
study and correspondence education, both on the high-school and 
college levels. Reports reviewing this program since its beginning 
in 1942 declare that USAFI is thought to be now the world’s largest 
correspondence school. More than 2,000,000 men and women in the 
armed forces of the United States have enrolled individually for 
courses.’ 

Space will not permit a review of the many significant contribu- 
tions made by this type of education to the various programs and 
methods of instruction—elementary, secondary, higher, and adult— 
developed within the several states comprising this nation. Neither 
will there be space to suggest the large variety of purposes served, 
nor the unique circumstances under which such courses have been em- 
ployed. Moreover, it will not be possible either to list the frequent 
misuse of this form of instruction, to cite the major criticisms laid 
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bare by research in this field, or to point out the difficult problems 
which have been identified but which have not yet received sufficient 
study, much less have they been solved. Suffice it to say that much 
progress has been made and much more needs yet to be done to make 
correspondence education services as good and as helpful as they 
can be. 

This brief history should not conclude without at least mention- 
ing a number of additional agencies and persons making outstanding 
contributions to the field of correspondence education in the United 
States. Credit must go to the Carnegie Corporation of New York for 
various appropriations made toward the study and improvement of 
correspondence education in the proprietary schools, in the univer- 
sities and colleges, and in the high schools. Credit must also go to 
J. S. Noffsinger for his long leadership to correspondence education 
given chiefly through the National Home Study Council; to W. S, 
Bittner, of the University of Indiana, for the far-reaching contribu- 
tions made to all levels of correspondence education, for his many 
years of service as executive secretary of the National University 
Extension Association, and for his continuous scholarship in this 
type of instruction; to K. O. Broady of the University of Nebraska, 
for his unfailing interest, inspiration, and leadership, particularly w 
the field of correspondence education on the high-school and elemen- 
tary-school levels; and to Fred T. Wilhelms who, during the early 
development of the program at the University of Nebraska, more than 
any other individual contributed to the development of teaching pro- 
cedures which made correspondence instruction successful. 

Others who contributed much to instruction by comespondence 
on the high-school level are Sidney C. Mitchell of Benton Harbor in 
Michigan, Earl T. Platt of Nebraska, T. W. Thordarson of North 
Dakota, E. W. Montgomery of Phoenix in Arizona, the late Rex Haight 
of Montana, and James A. Moyer of Massachusetts. Sylvia Haight of 
Montana must be cited for her work in bringing public elementary 
education to many isolated children of her state through the medium 
of the state correspondence school. Many of the above-named per- 
sons have shown vision and courage to experiment with such courses 
on state-wide bases, thus doing much toward equalizing educational 
opportunities for every youth, especially those living on the farms 
or other remote places. 

It appears that in the United States we are approaching the ful- 
fillment of the propnecy of William Rainey Harper when in 1896 he 
said, “I venture to make two statements—one an assertion based 
on large experience and the other a prediction based on strong con 
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viction: (1) the pupil who has prepared a certain number of lessons 
in the correspondence school knows more of the subject treated in 
those lessons and knows them better than the pupil who has covered 
the same ground in the classroom and (2) the day is coming when the 
work done by correspondence will be greater in amount than that done 
by the classrooms of our academies and colleges, when the pupils who 
shall recite by correspondence will far outnumber those who make 


oral recitations,” 








A PRACTICAL AID 


An excellent example of the opportunity for wide choice of sub- 
jects occurred (in East Hampton, Connecticut) in 1949-50 when a stw 
dent requested an opportunity to study meat cutting. This posed a 
puzzling problem until it was discovered that the American Institute of 
Meat Cutting offered a correspondence course, which the board of edu- 
cation approved and purchased. During the X-period, this student was 
soon studying about the chief cuts of lamb, veal, pork, and beef; how 
to prepare hamburger, a loin of beef, or a leg-of-lamb. In order to com- 
bine theory and practice, arrangements were made for him to work be- 
hiad the counter and in the meat cooler of a local meat market for two 
periods each school day. Thus, through correspondence study and the 
guidance of the local butcher, with the work co-ordinated by his teacher, 
a boy graduating from East Hampton High School in 1950 was ready to 
take a job in a meat market with considerable training and experience in 
cutting meat. What is more he was employed as an assistant chef in a 
local summer resort and spent the summer successfully preparing meats 
for the cooking range. 

Assistance by the local butcher is only one example of many types 
of help given by local people to pupils supplementing their work through 
correspondence courses. Auto mechanics are aided by practical demon- 
strations at a local garage. Commercial law students often have an op- 
portunity for work and other experience with local lawyers in their 
senior year or in the law library in Hartford. Sometimes local people 
are brought into the school to give demonstrations to groups of pupils; 
again they give instruction to a teacher who then can teach pupils. — 
Education Unlimited: A Community High School in Action, Bulletin 1951, 
No. 5, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. Page 21. 


























CHAPTER Il 


What Purposes Does Supervised 


Correspondence Instruction Serve? 





SSUME now—on the basis of the evidence only partially 

presented in Chapter I—that we can safely assign a pupil 
to supervised correspondence study for certain purposes: that he 
will be well taught. 

What, then, are the administrative uses to which this good, 
new tool may be put? You have seen a few of them listed al- 
ready, but in this chapter let’s take a more detailed look at the 
possibilities that have revealed themselves. 











A. Supervised Correspondence Instruction 
as an Integral Part of the High 
School Program 


K. 0. Broady 


b fanga high-school level correspondence instruction is important 
to out-of-school youth and adults, its greatest possibilities 
are realized when it is made a part of the program of a regularly 
established secondary school. It is the purpose of this article to 
elaborate somewhat on these possibilities. Supervised correspondence 
instruction will be considered as a means of providing: (1) curricular 
enrichment, (2) pupil acceleration, (3) help to pupils who have failed 
or fallen behind in some subject, (4) a solution to schedule difficul- 
ties, and (5) an introduction for pupils still in school to a method of 
education available throughout adult life. Attention will also be 
given to the use of correspondence syllabi as an aid to class instruction. 


SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
AS CURRICULAR ENRICHMENT 


One of the obvious differences noted in comparing high schools 
is the wide range in the richness or poverty of the curriculum. Insofar 
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as the differences occur within the subject or subject areas taught, 
equalization can be achieved by such means as improvement of teach- 
ing methods through in-service education, and provision of more ade- 
quate instructional materials and improvement of the physical facili- 
ties which affect the quality of teaching. 

Insofar as the disparities are in the breadth of the offerings of the 
schools, other means than those just named must be considered. 
Increasing the number of teachers employed makes possible a wider 
array of subject offerings, but extension in the utilization of this 
method is generally limited. The high schools with the most meager 
curricular offerings are likely to be those of smallest enrollment which 
usually already have an uneconomically small number of pupils per 
teacher. 

Expanding the attendance area—hence the size of the student 
body and the faculty—is also frequently advocated and sometimes 
utilized to great advantage. Its possibilities are also limited, how- 
ever, since there is a point beyond which it is not feasible to con- 
solidate. Use of community resources and the teaching of two or 
more subjects at one time, or out-and-out individualization, are some- 
times advocated. The use of extraclass activities in lieu of regular 
curricular experiences also has a place as does the large fields 
program. 

When all of these methods have been used to the utmost, though, 
the breadth of the curriculum available within a school continues to 
vary pretty largely according to the size of the student body. For- 
tunately, this situation does not mean that one school must retain a 
handicap that the other does not have. By using supervised corre- 
spondence instruction as a supplement to the curriculum taught al- 
together by the local staff, significant steps toward equality in curric- 
ular offerings may be attained, regardless of the size of the school. 
The validity of this assertion has been borne out by the experience 
of many high schools during the past quarter of a century. 

The non-local agency which co-operates with the high school 
in providing correspondence instruction is in most cases the state’s 
university or land grant college. The few exceptions to that situation 
are dealt with elsewhere in this publication. Each high school must 
determine for itself with what correspondence school or schools it 
should establish its relationships. Mail schedules today, speeded 
by air if mecessary, are so rapid that even over-seas service is er 
tirely feasible. There should, if possible, be an understanding with 
the school’s own state department of education and other state ac- 
crediting agencies as to the acceptability of the correspondence 
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school or schools from which the individual high school is to obtain 
service. 

In any well-administered school the guidance staff will be con- 
tinually determining, on the basis of pupil needs, just what subjects 
should be included in the program. These subjects should be identi- 
fied without reference to the areas in which the regular faculty can 
teach. Pupil needs should be the sole consideration. Once they are 
discovered and the number of individuals needing each subject deter- 
mined, a division can be made between those subjects to be handled 
altogether within the school or community and those to be offered by 
correspondence. The subject preparation of the teachers and the 
extent of need will be the principal determining factors in making 
the division. Whether the subject requires a laboratory of shop facili- 
ties or whether just pencil and paper and reference books are nec- 
essary is of some significance but not all-important. It has been 
pretty well established that almost any subject can be taken by cor- 
respondence in any community, although sometimes considerable 
resourcefulness is required. It can become a thrilling experience to 
the guidance staff. 

Generally, schools should not adopt an arbitrary policy of pro- 
viding the so-called college preparatory courses by correspondence 
and the others by locally provided instruction. Decisions should be 
based on what constitutes the most effective and economical use of 
the faculty the school has or can obtain. No subjects are naturally 
suited to correspondence instruction and others not. 


PUPIL ACCELERATION 


Acceleration at the high-school level has a legitimate function 
in adjusting the school’s work and time schedule to the needs of its 
pupils. Acceleration is most often achieved either by giving the 
pupil a larger than normal subject load or by permitting him to carry 
course work during summer and other vacation periods. Supervised 
correspondence instruction will be of help in achieving acceleration 
by the first-named method if the subject or subjects needed are not 
available through the regular class schedule or if schedule conflicts 
make unavailable a subject that is being offered. As for work to be 
taken during vacation periods, there are few schools with a large 
enough potential enrollment to justify the scheduling of regular 
classes. Correspondence work is, therefore, a most valuable alterna- 
tive. An instructor who will be in the community, or even the parent 
in some instances, may be designated as supervisor. If it seems 
advisable to arrange for the pupils to carry on their work at the school 
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building, one instructor can supervise pupils working at a wide variety 
of subjects. 

It is not possible here to dwell at any length on the situations 
that make acceleration advisable. It may only be stated that some 
pupils have such great capacity for work that the school cannot fully 
challenge them unless it provides a heavier than normal subject load. 
These young people may not leave school early even though the 
credits they earn permit it. When they are graduated, however, they 
will have attained greater development than a normal schedule would 
permit. 

There are other pupils who, because of delayed entrance to 
secondary school or because of the necessity for getting on with 
their educational program, urgently need to progress through school 
at a faster than normal rate. Any sound educational plan that will 
permit them to achieve this need is very welcome. Whether enrich- 
ment through additional course work or actual acceleration through 
school be the goal, supervised correspondence study has an important 


part to play. 
PUPILS WHO HAVE FAILED OR FALLEN BEHIND 


Due to improved counseling procedures, failure and repetition 
of subject matter are not used to provide adjustment to pupil needs 
as often as they once were. This adjustment should not be ruled out 
entirely, however. There are times when the second time over, es- 
pecially if it can be done at a rate that best suits a pupil’s learning 
ability, gives satisfactory and needed mastery of a subject. Much 
depends on the attitude with which a pupil approaches a subject the 
second time. Any feeling that the repetition is punishment would 
be unfortunate. On the other hand, if counselor and pupil together 
agree that repetition is the best solution possible, the attitude will 
be a constructive one. 

Occasionally a pupil should repeat a subject which, because 
of his illness, was only partly completed the first time. Pupils may 
also wish to make up whole semesters of work lost due to enforced 
absence from school. Correspondence work may be of value in these 
cases. It simply makes it unnecessary for the pupil to limit his work 
to those classes that are listed in the regular class schedule. Free- 
dom in the choice of subjects or in rate of completion are both made 
possible. 

In considering correspondence work as a technique to be used 
in making up work that has been failed, the reader should bear in 
mind that less able pupils should be given assistance and encourage- 
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ment to a greater extent than is necessary with those of normal or 
above normal ability. Of course, such additional attention is nec- 
essary for slow learning pupils engaged in regular classwork, too. 


SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY AS AN AID IN SCHEDULING 


The high-school principal is faced each semester with the respon- 
sibility of planning a schedule which best meets the needs of the 
greatest number in his student body and which is a the same time 
fair to the faculty. Always in smaller high schools some pupil needs 
have to be slighted because of schedule conflicts if use is made of 
class instruction only. Correspondence courses provide a way of 
meeting these needs that would otherwise have to be neglected. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION AS INTRODUCTION 
TO ADULT EDUCATION 


It is a truism that the individual who is to lead a highly success 
ful and satisfying life must never stop learning. It is said that sec- 
ondary schools today fail to introduce their pupils with sufficient 
effectiveness to the techniques of adult education and that they fail 
to impress upon them the necessity of continued adult learning. The 
use of supervised correspondence instruction will not completely 
resolve this lack in the school program, but it will be one step in the 
right direction. Each pupil who completes a correspondence course 
will have experienced one means by which he may profit from organ- 
ized learning after he leaves school. 


THE USE OF CORRESPONDENCE SYLLABI AS 
AN AID IN CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Syllabi that are prepared for correspondence study are individual- 
ized self-teaching materials, used as a rule in conjunction with regular 
high-school texts. A number of schools have found these syllabi 
helpful in that major part of their instructional program which is 
handled altogether by the resident staff. Following are some specific 


uses: 


Combination of Class Groups 


This technique may best be explained by describing one particular 
situation that often prevails. In the area of mathematics in the small 
school, the scheduling of the typical classes in general mathematics, 
beginning algebra, and geometry does not as a rule meet pupil needs 
as completely or as economically as should be done. Perhaps half or 
more than half of the first-year pupils should have a year of general 
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mathematics and no work in mathematics beyond that. The others 
should have both algebra and geometry, and some who complete geom- 
etry should go on further in high-school mathematics. To schedule 
a sufficiently large class group for each of the subjects for which 
there is a legitimate need is often impossible. However, class groups 
of economical size can be maintained if the pupils are given self- 
teaching syllabi, and if those enrolled in two or more mathematics 
subjects meet at the same time under one instructor. The teacher 
can give some direct instruction to each group but at other times the 
pupils can be working ahead on their own. All work will be evaluated 
by the resident instructor. 

It will often be possible, when the above-described method is 
used, for a four-year high school of one hundred pupils to give only 
two periods of teacher time per day to mathematics. During one 
period, general mathematics and algebra will be taught to all first- 
year pupils, the division of pupils between these two subjects tw be 
made on the basis of interest and ability. During the other period, 
pupils enrolled in geometry and the select few permitted to go into 
the several fields of more advanced mathematics will work together 
in the same room. For three- or six-year high schools or for schools 
of higher or lower enrollments, a similar plan but adjusted to local 
needs can be used. The plan just described is also easily adapted to 
other subjects than mathematics. 


Adult Evening Work 

It takes little imagination to see that the plan of semi-individual- 
ization of mathematics just described will do much to help meet the 
wide array of interests and needs found in adult groups. Many evening 
high schools are thus broadening their services to the adults who 
come to them. One teacher supervises within one classroom men and 
women who are working at a wide variety of subjects and each pupil 
is proceeding at his own rate. Late entrance or necessary absences 
delay but do not set up any barrier to a pupil’s progress. 


Correspondence Syllabi As Teaching Aids 


Correspondence syllabi are generally prepared by master teach- 
ers who give hundreds of hours to each semester course in their 
attempt to devise the best possible organization and approach. Many 
instructors, especially those employed in smaller schools, teach a 
different subject each period. These individuals could use this 
carefully thought-out material as an aid in their own teaching. The 
tests alone, developed with much greater care than the local teacher 
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can usually give, certainly have a possible value that cannot be over- 
looked. It must be borne in mind, of course, that the syllabi have 
greatest value when the basic texts on which they are built are the 
ones that are also used by the local staff member. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES NEEDED FOR CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


If a school has a shop, homemaking room, science laboratory, 
and quarters for typing, it can provide study and working facilities 
for almost any correspondence course for which a pupil may register. 
Some highly specialized equipment and materials may be required for 
those working at the more advanced levels in the practical arts or 
science fields, but the cost of these additional facilities will not 
be exorbitant. If the school cannot provide shop facilities within 
its building, the pupil and his school adviser will have to find suitable 
space and tools in the community. A home farm shop or a shop in some 
local garage may serve. In lieu of homemaking facilities at the school, 
the girl may have to do her laboratory work at home. Needed laboratory 
facilities for science may be set up in some corner of a school room 
where space can be found or a home laboratory can be arranged. A 
place for typing can be assigned, if necessary, in some office. 

Since correspondence syllabi are so written that the help of a 
local instructor is rarely needed for actual teaching, pupils who are 
Carrying correspondence courses can include this work in their sched- 
ule without difficulty. Those taking courses which require reading 
or writing in the main can work in the study hall or library under the 
general direction of the librarian or supervising teacher. Those carry- 
ing laboratory or shop courses by correspondence can often schedule 
their work in the specially equipped classrooms at the same time that 
most of the space is occupied by a regular class. The correspondence 
pupils may also make use of these rooms during vacation periods 
The important thing is to arrange the pupil’s schedule so that his 
correspondence work has the same significance and is given the same 
regular attention as the other subjects. 

Schools could well consider the use of glazed partitions between 
certain rooms when plans are being made for correspondence pupils. 
This wiil permit supervision of two rooms or more at a time. In fact, 
the writer once visited a small high school in Montana in which cor 
respondence instruction was employed with especial success through 
effective use of multiple supervision. The glazing of partitions was 
so skillfully planned that one instructor could, if necessary, supervise 
a regular classroom, a typing room, a science laboratory, and a gym- 
nasium all at one time. This school had more rooms than teachers, 
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which is often the case in smaller high schools. Such multiple super- 
vision makes it possible for a small group of pupils to go into a room 
for intensive study without losing touch with an instructor or supervisor. 

The glazed partition is very often useful in offering typing by 
correspondence. If limited space is needed, a small area may be 
glassed off at the end of some room and perhaps a single row of typing 
tables provided for working space. 


SCHEDULING AND FINANCING CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


When a school supplements its regular curriculum with supervised 
correspondence instruction, the printed announcement of the school 
should acquaint pupils and community with the actual breadth of the 
curriculum that is available. There should be no differentiation 
except perhaps the designation of the courses to be offered in classes 
and those to be taught by correspondence. 

There should be no discrimination financially in favor of pupils 
whose work happens to be taken altogether in classes. Payment for 
class and correspondence courses alike is a responsibility of the 
entire community and should be taken from tax funds. This assumes 
that correspondence courses are chosen by pupils with adequate 
counseling and not on the basis of whim. If a pupil were to carry his 
entire subject load by correspondence, the correspondence school 
would receive but a third or a fourth, on the average, of the total 
year’s cost of educating the pupil. 





CONTINUED STUDY 


That correspondence study courses not only enable the serious pupil to 
qualify for a high-school diploma but also lay a good foundation for 
further study and efficiency on the job is brought out in the following 
comment: ‘‘Some years ago, while I was in the service, I had the pleasure 
of taking correspondence courses under the guidance of your division. 
These courses enabled me to receive my high-school diploma. After 
leaving the service, I attended a business college and graduated. This 
led me to my present position as cost accountant-office manager which I 
have held for the last four years. It is necessary, if I am to make fur- 
ther progress, that I acquire a degree in business administration. I hope 
to earn part of my credits through your correspondence study courses 
and would like to have the pleasure of renewing my relations with your 
school.’’ Submitted by Louise Rogers, Director, Correspondence Study, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 










































B. Correspondence Study for Adults and 
Out-of-School Youth 


Homer Kempfer 


a high-school principal ought to be familiar with the re 
sources of correspondence study for adults and out-of-school 
youth, Every year nearly three times as many people enroll in cor 
respondence study as enter institutions of higher education for the 
first time. Of the estimated one and one-half million people enrolled 
in correspondence study, a great majority are past the usual school 
ages. Correspondence study is essentially an adult way of learning. 

High schools have an obligation to orient their pupils to continued 
education throughout life. As a part of this orientation, young people 
should become aware of the opportunities in systematic home-study 
courses available from reputable schools. Many state colleges and 
universities and a few private ones offer correspondence instruction 
both with and without credit. In the private school field, the National 
Home Study Council in Washington, D. C., accredits correspondence 
schools maintaining high ethical and service standards. Before 
leaving school, young people should know that an amazingly wide 
range of occupational and academic training is available through 
correspondence. 

In regard to out-of-school people, a high school purporting to 
serve its total community has two responsibilities in this field: 

1. Every high school, as a part of its guidance and counseling 
service, should be in a position to advise out-of-school people on 
correspondence study. Guidance counselors should be as familiar 
with the character, quality, methods, and offerings of correspondence 
schools, both public and private, as they are with colleges. Corre- 
spondence school publicity materials and catalogs should be as 
available in the school library and offices as are college catalogs. 

In light of the amounts of money invested in correspondence 
courses, this advisory service should be well publicized throughout 
the adult community. Adults should know that the guidance office 
can (a) provide an impartial evaluation of the school and of the in 
struction offered, and (b) advise the prospective enrollee in light of 
his accumulated educational and employment record. 





Homer Kempfer is Specialist for General Adult and Post-High School 
Education, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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Building this awareness, of course, should begin in high school. 
The high school should systematically inform every pupil of its coun- 
seling service about home-study courses. Many high-school pupils 
never dream of taking a correspondence course until they are out of 
school a few years. They should automatically turn to the school 
guidance office or principal for informed advice on schools offering the 
desired courses, information on what to expect in a home-study course, 
and help in selecting the most suitable course. 

2. Every district big enough to have a high school should provide 
an adult education program. Practically all of them should provide 
supervised correspondence study for adults and out-of-school youth 
as a part of their services to these groups. In a recent nation-wide 
survey only 299 districts reported providing supervised correspondence 
study for adults. Evidence indicates, however, that this number is 
growing. Supervised correspondence study for adults received a boost 
after World War I] when veterans returned. Many local schools in 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and other states worked out 
plans which met the approval of the Veterans’ Administration under 
Public Laws 16 and 346. Sizable numbers of veterans enrolled. 


WHAT ADULTS NEED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY? 


Basically correspondence study, supervised or individually pur 
sued, is useful to these adults and out-of-school youth: 

1. Those too old to fit in with elementary, high-school, or junior college 
youth. An estimated one half of those enrolled in private correspondence 
school courses are between the ages of twenty two and twenty nine. 

2. Those with family or occupational responsibilities which prohibit 
their meeting class schedules. 

3. Those desiring courses for which group instruction is not offered by 
local schools. 

4. Those who want to or must progress faster, slower, or more irregularly 
than regular class instruction allows. 

5. Those who have itinerant occupations such as salesmen, foreign serv- 
ice personnel, and servicemen. 


WHAT KIND OF COURSES ARE DESIRED? 
Credit Courses 


A few adults will want courses leading to an elementary school 
certificate. At least one private school and one state education 
department offer courses of elementary grade. 

High-school drop-outs of any age may want to complete require- 
ments for the secondary-school certificate. This group should take 





*Kempfer, Homer, Adult Education Activities of the Public Schools, Report of a 
Survey, 1947-48, Office of Education Pamphlet No. 107. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 15 cents. 
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courses which will be accepted for credit by the school from which 
they desire to be graduated. Credit may be granted by the high school 
upon receipt of a certificate of completion of each unit course or the 
course may count toward a high-school equivalency certificate. Over 
two thirds of the state education departments issue equivalency cer 
tificates based on General Educational Development Tests for vet- 
erans; twenty departments permit high schools to issue the certifi- 
cates; twenty states issue highschool equivalency certificates to 
nom-veterans, and five authorize high schools to do this.?, The Exten- 
sion Division, University of Nebraska, issues a certificate of equiva 
lence of high-school graduation upon satisfactory completion of sixteen 
units of work, all of which may be by correspondence. 

High-school courses from state institutions of higher education 
usually satisfy requirements although certain courses from proprietary 
schools may be acceptable. Occasionally an adult who has never 
attended high school will want to earn his entire high-school educa- 
tion through correspondence. This must usually be arranged through 
the equivalency certificate route as most high schools have residence 
requirements. Some state education departments prohibit the use of 
home-study credit; others require its acceptance when presented. A 
few higher education institutions discriminate against such diplomas. 

High-school graduates, particularly those recently out, occasion- 
ally desire to supplement their education with high-school courses 
taken on a post-graduate basis. They may want courses not offered 
by their local high school, courses which they could not take while 
in school because of schedule difficulties, or extra courses beyond 
high-school requirements. These courses, too, may be obtained from 
either home study divisions of higher education institutions or from 
private schools. 

A number of adults desire college or junior college credit courses 
by correspondence, Often they fit into a curriculum leading to gradua- 
tion. Credit may be desired, however, as an assurance of quality of 
instruction or to meet an occupational requirement. In any case, the 
local school should be able to offer guidance and provide supervised 


correspondence study conditions. 


Non-Credit Courses 


Most adults desiring correspondence study do not seek credit. 
They want to learn a new occupation or upgrade themselves in present 





2American Council on Education, Commission on Accreditation of Service Experi- 
ences, Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education for the Evaluation of 
Service Experiences and USAF! Examinations. Revised April 1949 (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education). 
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employment, prepare better for family responsibilities, keep up with 
civic life, prepare for naturalization, become more intelligent com 
sumers, learn satisfying leisure-time activities, or improve themselves 
culturally. Private home-study schools have developed the business, 
technical, trade, and industrial fields most thoroughly, although aca- 
demic subjects and liberal arts are not neglected. Several universities 
offer a sequence of home-study courses in such fields as real estate, 
insurance, investments, engineering, business and secretarial work. 

Courses in non-vocational fields come from a variety of sources, 
both public and private. Colleges and universities provide most of 
them. The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
Department of Justice has prepared graded home-study materials for 
aliens studying for the naturalization examination. In a recent year, 
about 10,000 aliens were taking courses based on these materials 
offered by state universities, state education departments, and local 
schools. 


SUPERVISORY ARRANGEMENTS 

Supervised correspondence study for adults is operated much 
the same as for in-school youth. The local school provides guidance 
in selection of courses to meet the individual’s need and to meet 
graduation requirements when the latter is desired. The school orders 
the course from the correspondence school and takes care of all 
administrative details. In small programs, supervised sessions of 
two or three hours are usually held two or three evenings per week. 
Large programs, however, provide more supervised time. The adult 
program at Lincoln, Nebraska, which has served 1,700 adults in the 
past fourteen years, now provides supervision from noon to 9;30 P.M. 
Monday through Thursday and until five on Friday. Students’ sched- 
ules are arranged at their convenience. 

If the correspondence study supervisor holds a valid teaching 
certificate in one field, ordinarily he need not be qualified to teach 
in every field which he supervises. Pennsylvania requires the super- 
visor of “‘directed study’’ to have at least a three-credit course in 
each field supervised. The instructor, however—the one who eval- 
uates the papers—must be certificated to teach the course. Penn 
sylvania State College provides certificated directed study teachers 
to schools which do not have qualified instructors on their staffs. 

Several variations to the usual supervised correspondence study 
plan can usually be arranged in adult schools: (a) As the plan usually 
permits acceleration, each pupil can do as much of his work at home 
as he cares to do. During the scheduled hours he can seek special 
assistance and take care of administrative details. (b) In large pro- 
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grams, qualified teachers can be provided as supervisors in the major 
fields of study. They can give individual assistance and work with 
small groups taking the same course. (c) Supervisors can arrange 
for local qualified teachers to help pupils over rough spots without 
waiting for answers from the teacher at a correspondence school. 
Such help is usually by appointment with other faculty members. 
Equipment and facilities can often be arranged for pupils in shop and 
laboratory studies. (d) In some courses self-teaching texts, syllabi, 
and instructional materials can be purchased for local use without 
correspondence privileges. As the home instruction method requires 
easy-to-understand materials, they are particularly usable where 
pupils enroll in a wide range of courses. Under such conditions 
qualified teachers can direct the study of many more adults than if 
traditional texts are used. (e) Classes with definite beginning and 
ending dates can be set up to use home-study materials. In the adult 
division of Murphy High School at Mobile, Alabama, such groups 
progress more or less as a unit. The teacher gives oral instruction, 
conducts discussion on the material, gives time for working out the 
course outlines, and administers tests. The teacher checks over 
the completed lessons; none of them are mailed to a correspondence 
school. 


THE FUTURE 


For generations home-study courses have served a real and wide- 
spread need in adult education. They have contributed considerably 
to our commercial, industrial, and cultural growth. USAFI experience 
during and since World War II has dramatized the use of correspond- 
ence study with a mobile population. Mobility of population is likely 
to increase. Enrollment in correspondence courses is not likely to 
decline. 

The establishment of educational television stations opens new 
opportunities for high schools to serve adults with correspondence 
courses. If a university or school system puts an adult education 
program on television and offers related home study, the local school 
can provide group discussion, laboratory facilities, and supervision 
of study. Already three universities using educational TV are sending 
out course outlines and carrying on related correspondence instruction. 

As adults realize increasingly that education must be a lifelong 
process, home study, as a fundamental educational approach, will 
continue to grow. Several times as many public school adult education 
programs as now do so could provide supervised correspondence study 
for adults and out-of-school youth with benefit both to themselves 


and their communities. 
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C. The Use of Supervised Correspondence 
Study for Home-Bound and 
Isolated Students 


Sylvia Haight 


THE HOME-BOUND CHILD 


ERHAPS there is no better way to begin this article than to let 
Bob, one of Omaha’s home-taught pupils, speak for himself: 


‘*Education,’’ so they say, ‘‘is only a ladder to gather fruit from 
the tree of knowledge, not the fruit itself.’ To those of us who, without 
doubt, are most in need of an education and could not otherwise acquire 
it, the Extension Division of the University of Nebraska in co-operation 
with local schools gives both the ladder and the tree. 

Statistics show that only one baby out of every fifty thousand is 
born with hemophilia, one of the oldest diseases which dates back to 
the ancient Holy Book of the Hebrews. Although hemophilia is regarded 
as a defect of royalty, to my knowledge I do not possess the distinction 
of royal blood surging through my veins; however, I do possess that 
distinction of being one of fifty thousand—a hemophiliac. 

Due to my affliction, my grade-school attendance was comparatively 
irregular. Often cutting a tooth, a bruise or minor cut, and, on one 
occasion, a controversy settled with fists in an alley would result in 
days in bed. I did manage to complete the sixth grade before I became 
completely home-bound due to shortening of leg muscles caused by pro- 
longed inactivity. The seventh and eighth grades were completed with 
the able assistance of my home-bound teacher and real pal. 

Returning to school on graduation day, seeing my old schoolmates 
and receiving my diploma were great events, but then came the let-down. 
My future education caused great concern, particularly to my parents. 
However, by the beginning of the next semester we were greatly relieved, 
as Mrs. Breetzke and Don Warner, Director of the Department of Special 
Service, had arranged for high-school supervised correspondence study... . 

Even though I am physically handicapped I have as much to be 
thankful for as any nineteen-year-old fellow, I have a happy existence 
with understanding, congenial parents, a host of good friends, two grand 
hobbies—model railroading and stamp collecting—and last, but not 
least, my opportunity for an education. My creed is well expressed in 
the words of Frank Rose, “One man with a speech defect may be a 
hypochondriac; another with the same affliction may be a Winston 
Churchill. One person who has lost his eyesight is a whining beggar; 
another is an Alec Templeton.’" 





*Personal letter 
Sylvia Haight is Director of the State Correspondence School, Missoula, 


Montana. 
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More of this letter from Bob will be given later. 
In applying to Indiana University for supervised correspondence 
study for a high-school boy, the principal wrote: 


I wish to state that David is a handicapped pupil, home-bound, and 
in a wheel chair. Doctors say he is paralyzed from the waist down and 
will never walk. We have discussed the advisability of securing a 
teacher under state law whereby he could receive teaching in his home. 
However, because of lack of local available teachers, we feel that he is 
receiving more benefit under the present plan.’ 


A Kansas boy who has never been able to go to school is aided by 
several co-operating agencies in getting a high-school education: 


He is an unusually smart boy and is keenly interested in anything 
electrical. He has an electrified wagon in which he rides around the 
house. His courses by correspondence study are selected and approved 
by the principal of his high school; the fees for the courses are paid 
by the county treasurer; and one of the social welfare workers goes out 
to his home in the country to give him final examinations. He has com- 
pleted eight units of high-school work and is enrolled in three more 
courses. Most of his work has been of ‘‘A” quality.’ 


Another student under Omaha’s program of special services com- 
pleted nine supervised correspondence courses in the intervals be- 
tween thirty-four operations for correction of injuries received in an 
automobile accident. Her visiting teacher reports: 


Her school work would have to be put aside for many weeks at 
many times because she needed all her strength to mend her broken 
bones. However, as soon as her doctor gave his permission she would 
begin her study again. She needed credits in homemaking, both sewing 
and cooking. Sitting in her wheel chair, she followed the instructions in 
her course and prepared meals which she served to her family. 

Sewing was difficult, too. She had the use of an old-style treadle 
machine and, unable to use her feet, she turned the wheel by hand. 
Slow? Yes, it was very slow, but she had the determination that only 
a few have at the age of sixteen. She made dresses, skirts, blouses, a 
slack suit of corduroy, including a weskit, and numerous garments for 
a@ younger sister and nieces. Some of these articles she sent to the 
County Fair and received the Blue Ribbon Award. 

What did this opportunity of going to school at home mean to her? 
It enabled her to return to high school two and one-half years later only 
one year behind her class. Without this home study, she might not have 
had the courage to go back to school.‘ 


Extent of the Problem 


It is estimated that between five and ten million youth in the 
United States need special adjustments in their educational programs, 
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and that possibly fifteen per cent receive adjusted schooling. The 
United States Office of Education received reports of 10,400 youth 
receiving home instruction in thirty four states in 1945-46. Approx- 
imately four fifths were in the elementary grades, and one fifth, or 
about 2,000, in high school.® It is likely that these pupils were 
physically disabled, rather than isolated, and that many eligible 
pupils were unknown. The Children’s Bureau points out: 

The numbers of crippled children registered vary from a rate of 4.7 
per 1,000 children under twenty-one years of age in one state to a rate 
of 24 per 1,000 in another. The variation among states indicates not 
fewer children in need of care in the states with the lower ratio but 
rather, to some extent at least, less effort to find crippled children.® 


The United States Office of Education adds: 


Some children are so restricted physically that they may be confined 
to their homes for varying periods of time. To meet the needs of such 
boys and girls, there is a growing movement in the United States to 
provide home instruction. It is not known how many children require this 
service. At present, not all of those who would benefit by home in- 
struction have access to it. On the other hand, some children are per- 
haps enrolled who could attend a special-education class if one were 
available. Home instruction is unquestionably a necessary service. 
When the child is so ill or so disabled that he cannot go to school, the 
school must go to the home.’ 


Reasons for Disability 


Romaine P. Mackie, Specialist in Education for the Physically 
Handicapped, in the United States Office of Education, who prepared 
the above report, has classified by per cent the physical disabilities 
of 744 youth receiving home instruction: conditions of uncertain or 
unknown causes, 34.8 per cent, including 28.7 per cent of orthopedic 
nature; cardiac, 23.3 per cent; infection, 14.8 per cent, including 7.5 
per cent poliomyelitis; trauma, 8.3 per cent; epilepsy, 6.7 per cent; 
cerebral palsy, 6.2 per cent, congenital anomaly, 5.1 per cent; tumors, 
0.7 per cent; and birth injury, 0.1 per cent. About five per cent of the 
14,714 youth studied in her report were receiving home instruction." 





’Romaine P. Mackie, The School Comes to the Homebound Child, United States 
Office of Education, Education Brief No. 13. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1948), p. 2. 

*Moving Abead for Children and Youth. Federal Security Agency, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 329. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 15. 

"Romaine P, Mackie, Education of Crippled Children in the United States, United 
States Office of Education Leaflet No. 80, (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1949), pp. 6-7. 

Romaine P, Mackie, Crippled Children in American Education, (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945), p. 21. 
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Epileptic and cerebral palsied youth present special educational 
problems in the schoolroom. For the good of other youth and himself, 
the epileptic pupil is frequently asked to remain at home until he is 
relatively free from seizures. 


THE ATTENDANCE RECORD OF ONE CHILD 








Year Grade Days Absent Days Present Remarks 

1942-43 5 73 107 

1943-44 Out of school 

1944-45 6 28 152 

1945-46 Out of school 

1946-47 Out of school 

1947-48 8 24% 1564 

1948-49 9 20 20 16 years old 
dropped 
permanendy 





Vith a misunderstood disability, an inade quate education, curtailed 
social experiences, and little promise for self-support or a happy 
future, this youth can easily become a charge of the state, her main- 
tenance far more costly than education and training would have been, 
and her potential earnings lost. 

The perseverance of Cletus, a cerebral palsied pupil, who com- 
pleted several high-school correspondence courses, shows how intense 
is the desire of the handicapped to be seif-supporting. Never in 
school, he learned to read by following the page, word by word, as 
his father read to him. At twenty six, he observed that he could touch 
any spot on his tray with the visor of his shop-cap. He asked for a 


typewriter. 


Then I had my father make a table with holes in the top. Then we 
set the typewriter on it, and by running strings from the shift keys down 
through the holes to my hands, I could shift by pulling the strings. (Un- 
able to use his fingers, he tapped the keys with a rubber-tipped rod, 
which was attached to his shop-cap in place of the visor.) After I learned 
to type I began selling greeting cards and built my business into a pretty 
sizable thing in four years. Our local newspaper ran a feature article 
about me and my business...and as a result I received many card orders 
and letters. 

As a further result, the International Business Machines Corporation 
awarded me an electric typewriter for being the handicapped person of 
the year who did the most in a financial way despite my handicap. This 
typewriter was a wonderful aid in my work, for with my old one I had to 
shift keys, return the carriage, turn the paper up, and back space, all 
by pulling strings. Now all I have to do is tap the keys.” 





*Personal letter 
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Among home-bound high-school students enrolled for supervised 
correspondence study, polio, rheumatic fever, heart ailments, and 
tuberculosis are reported by several correspondence centers to be the 
most common disabilities. 

TABLE 1.* REASONS FOR ENROLLING 122 HOME-BOUND HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS FOR SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY, 
OVER 5-YEAR PERIOD, IN MONTANA 








Reason or disability No. Reason or disability No. 
*IIIness’’ or ‘Poor heal th”’ 45 Lowered vitality 26 
Physical handicap 35 rheumatic fever 14 

polio 9 tuberculosis 3 
accident 5 nervous disorder 3 
post-operative 4 heart ailment 2 
cannot walk 4 diabetes 2 
arthritis | nutritional disorder 1 
un specified 12 influenza-pneumonia l 
Miscellaneous 8 Not stated 8 
epilepsy 2 
mental stresses 2 
blind (veteran, l 
World War II) 
deaf ] 
spastic | 
dental surgery | 





*Table 1, from Department of Public Instruction, Montana 





THE ISOLATED CHILD 


With the above background, let us turn for a moment to the isolated 


out-of-school youth. 


Causes of Isolation 

When twenty per cent of the farm population moves from the farm 
to urban or fringe areas, as happened in the decade between 1940 and 
1950, the same number of square miles remains, but only four fifths 
as many persons occupy them. Even in states with a high density of 
population per square mile, the concentration of population in cities 
and suburban areas renders the rural areas more sparsely populated 
than figures indicate. In sparsely populated states, the concentration 
of people into the ten or twelve largest cities may leave rural areas 
with an average of as few as two or three persons per square mile. 

Farming with expensive modern machines makes the large farm 
unit economically necessary and, thereby, increases the isolation of 
farm families, making their rural-school problems the more acute. 
In 1940, farms in the United States averaged 174 acres; in 1950, 
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210 acres. In studying the educational problems of one agricultural 
county, the department of public instruction of Montana found that 
from a size of 320 acres when homesteading was at its peak in the 
county, farms increased to an average of 550 acres by 1925, and to 
900 acres by 1930. The average size ranch in Montana in 1950 was 
1,689 acres, an increase of fifty-two per cent since 1940. Similar 
conditions are common in the western states, distance being the most 
frequent cause of isolation. 


TABLE 2.* DISTANCE LIVED FROM NEAREST HIGH SCHOOL BY 
133 ISOLATED HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS AND 122 
HOME-BOUND HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 











Distance No. Isolated No. Home-bound 
Abroad 3 
Under 1 mile 51 
lto 5 mi. 28 
5 to 10 mi. 41 14 
10 to 20 mi. 24 14 
20 to 30 23 7 
30 to 40 12 6 
40 to 50 12 ] 
50 to 60 7 ] 
60 to 70 8 
70 to 80 l 
80 to 90 l 
90 to 100 l 


133 122 











*Table 2, from Department of Public Instruction, Montana 





An extension of this basis for isolation is given in the report of 
the Nebraska correspondence center, whose isolated pupils fall gen- 
erally in the following groups: 

1. Those on ranches in Nebraska whose homes are too far from high 
school for the pupil to travel to and from school. These cases are 
usually closely tied in with the high school, however, with the pupil 
going there for final examinations and graduation. 


nN 


. Those in a number of other states who live for some reason, in iso- 
lated areas. Example: Children of men in the United States Park 
Service or in jobs such as mining and engineering which take parents 
to isolated areas. 

3. Those living in isolated areas in Alaska. 

4. Those living in foreign countries where there are no American high 
schools. Examples: Parts of Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, in oil and 
mining areas; United States Embassies, particularly in Europe; 
dependents of officials in United Nations and Point Four work. 

5. Dependents of military personnel, who are stationed in areas where 


American high schools have not been established. These are at 
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bases and stations in Japan, southeast Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
on many islands. 
6. Men and women in penal institutions. 


Pictured in the report on “Education of Minority and Special 
Groups in Rural Areas,’’ prepared for the White House Conference on 
Rural Education in 1944, the isolated mountain groups were reported 
to have more acute school problems than most rural sections. The 


committee reports: 


Extreme isolation often means a child must walk alone two or three 
miles over a mountain path to reach a school. A recent survey in a high 
school with an enrollment of 325 showed that 228 were transported by 
bus but, before reaching the bus, 182 walked daily from two to four miles; 
20 walked four to six miles; 19, from six to eight miles; and 7 walked 
from ten to twelve miles. During the winter months many of these chil- 
dren leave home before break of day, and must carry a lantern to guide 
their footsteps down the mountain path. This results in a high percent- 
age of out-of-school youth and retardation. 


Coastal states report that a number of youth living in lighthouses 
can get to the mainland only once in several weeks. However, dis- 
tance from school, mountainous roads, unbridged rivers, islands, 
lakes, severe winter weather, poor roads, and natural barriers of 
several kinds are not the only isolating conditions. Even the physical 
condition of family members may prevent a pupil from attending school. 
For instance, Pauline is taking high-school supervised correspondence 
study because “Outside of school I keep house for my blind mother, 
my father, younger sister, and brother.” 

Hardly isolated or physically handicapped, nevertheless, migrant 
youth and a growing number of married girls and boys of high-school 
age may be prevented by circumstance from attending high school. 
Little change in procedure is necessary to accommodate the married 
pupil who wishes to complete a correspondence course. 

In cases where parents travel extensively, as in evangelical work, 
the parent may be designated to assume the duties of supervisor, and 
finals may be sent to pre-designated addresses. Special problems 
attend the schooling of youth in migrant families who are in one place 
for only a few weeks or months at atime. The earnings of these youth 
may be needed for family income, housing conditions may not be 
favorable for study, previous schooling may have been interrupted 
or ended by frequent moving, parents may be uninterested, and tests 
may not be on hand when needed. None of these difficulties is insur- 
mountable if the pupil has the desire and perseverance to complete 
his schooling. 
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EDUCATING HOME-BOUND AND ISOLATED YOUTH 


That the problem of education for out-of-school youth, both rural 
and urban, is serious is indicated by the report of the Children’s 
Bureau that in 1947-48 more than 1,600,000 boys and girls of high- 
school age were not in school."® Since it is estimated that about 
57 per cent of rural youth 16-17 years old are in high school, as 
compared with 76 per cent of urban youth of these ages, it is evident 
that educational facilities are unavailable to a large number of rural 


young people.” 
Procedures for Providing Education 


Sacrifices of many kinds are made by parents and children alike 
to make attendance at high school possible. If the home is too remote 
to be served by the school bus, the pupil may board in town, with 
financial assistance from the school district in some states. Possibly 
he can work for board and room in town, or, infrequently, live at a 
school supervised dormitory. Pupils may board themselves, if housing 
can be found, especially, if there are several children in the family. 
Many times the mother and children move into town for the school 
year, though this arrangement usually works hardship on the family 
members. 

When other arrangements are not feasible, supervised corre spond- 
ence study may be recommended for the pupil. It is difficult to esti 
mate the number of isolated high-school pupils who are being reached 
by this medium, or who are eligible to use it. Indiana reports that of 
1,052 high-school applications, 107 were known to be from handicapped 
or isolated pupils. Montana reports that of 1,079 high-school pupils, 
134 were studying at home or in a rural school. During the first ten 
years of lIowa’s use of classroom-home telephone communication, 
approximately 1,000 home-bound youth participated in the class reci- 
tation.” It is evident from these examples that thousands of pupils 
would benefit by directed home study. 

The philosophy of taking the child where you find him and pro- 
ceeding as far as his abilities will allow him to go is not new. Under- 
standing teachers have been doing that very thing within the limits 
of their classroom duties for as long as schools have been established 
in America. In the last half century, more formal means have been 





Moving Abead for Children and Youth, Federal Security Agency, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 329, (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 18. 

“Willard E. Givens, Our Schools, Annual Report of the Profession to the Public, 
National Education Association of the United States, (Washington: 1945), p. 13. 

12Jessie M. Parker and W. A. Winterstein, “‘School Goes to the Child.” The 
Crippled Child, X XVII, No. 3 (October, 1949), p. 26. 
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devised to adapt the school program to the child’s special needs. 
Among others, these include special schools, special classes, taking 
the pupil from the classroom for short periods of individual instruction, 
and services of visiting teachers. In appraising these special pro- 
visions, Darlington and Wendell point out: 

Schools of this type meet the educational needs of those crippled 
children who are fortunate enough to live in cities having such schools, 
but what of the crippled children in small towns or villages, or in the 
open country miles from a modern school with special classes or visit- 
ing teachers?*™? 

These two author-educators name five groups of children who 
would profit by supervised home study: (1) the child who must remain 
immobile because of a cast, or the nature of his handicap; (2) the 
child who is irregular in attendance at school; (3) the child who 
attends a school plant unsuited to his physical needs and safety; 
(4) the child who because of medical treatment must be transferred 
frequently; and (5) the spastic child who cannot attend school.** 


Interests and Needs of The Isolated and Home-bound 


In considering the needs of home-bound and isolated high-school 
pupils, one must bear in mind that their interests and hopes for the 
future do not differ markedly from those of pupils in regular attendance 
at high school. It is understandable and expected, however, that 
some pupils in each group are older for their grades than are most 
pupils in high school; and that, among the isolated freshmen, there 
are likely to be 12- and 13-year-olds whose parents feel that they are 
too young to be boarded away from home. 


Administrative and Supervisory Procedures 
y 


Few changes in administrative procedure are necessary in pro- 
viding for home-bound and isolated pupils. The principal continues 
to approve the enrollment and to advise on the selection of courses. 
Several centers report that it is customary to appoint the mother as 
supervisor of the handicapped child, authorizing her to give the tests 
during the course, and in some instances, the final examination also. 
Several report that the visiting teacher administers the final examina- 
tions in the pupil’s home. In cases of isolation, the parent or the 
rural teacher may act as supervisor. However, final examinations are 
usually written under school supervision, often in the rural school, the 
high school, or in the office of the county superintendent. 





“Meredith W. Darlington and Ruth E. Wendell, ‘Crippled and Isolated Children.” 
The Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. X XII, (December, 1939), p. 168. 
“Ibid. p. 168. 
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In rural sections the services of a visiting teacher are rare. In 
small towns such service is usually given informally by an interested 
teacher who is willing to give extra time to the pupil. In many of the 
larger cities, the visiting teacher gives from one to five hours per 
week to each pupil. In the Omaha public schools, supervised cor- 
respondence courses were chosen, according to the director of the 
Special Services program, 

because no one teacher has the capacity to teach all of the subjects 

which should be offered in a high-school curriculum. Therefore, we 

have used this course to allow our students to continue with as broad 

a public school program as if they were actually in a high school. We 

interview the student first to find out what courses he has taken, what 

courses he might wish to take, and for what career he might plan. With 
this background and the doctor's permission to proceed, we order the 
course and encourage the child to proceed as rapidly as he can. In some 
cases he is able to carry two courses at once; in a few instances, three 
or four courses at once. It is possible for a student to carry one course, 
spend all of the time on this one and complete it quickly enough so that 
four courses may be taken in a semester, one at atime. It is our feeling 
that the courses are so clear cut, so well explained, and, if properly 
done, give good enough background that no child need fear going on into 


a regular class.** 
Adapting Instructional Procedures 


There are special needs and adaptations in methods that should 
be made for the home-bound pupil. For example, there may be need 
for frequent rest periods, special tools with which to write, as well as 
necessary time for those who must write slowly, provisions for dic- 
tating their prepared lessons to a helper, easily handled books, adjust- 
able writing surfaces, hand viewers for transparencies or easily oper- 
ated electric viewers that are suited to individual use, and generous 
use of illustrative and reference material to substitute for the expe- 
riences denied by a handicapping condition. Bob, whose letter has 
already introduced him, writes: 

Only a handicapped person can fully appreciate the virtues of an 
extension course. One of the greatest assets is the fact that a student 
can progress at his own speed. I experience occasional trips to the 
hospital, as well as periods when it is physically impossible to continue 
with school work, and it is certainly reassuring to know that I will not 
be pressed to submit my assignments regularly. As an example, I was 
experiencing a series of tough luck with my wrist and had to return to 
the beginning of my typing course three times, but with my teacher's 
patience and a little perseverance on my part, I hope to complete the 
course eventually. 





13 Personal letter 
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In reporting that her son had been able to attend high school 
during his senior year after he could wear a walking cast, a mother 
took a backward look at the home supervised correspondence study 
her son had done: 

We feel the correspondence work was particularly adapted to Clark’s 
needs, inasmuch as he could not work as rapidly as he should due to 
paralysis in his right arm. However, he was able to do excellent work 
when given the time. I realize speed is essential, but it can be overdone, 
too, especially when he had to learn to be left-handed and naturally could 
not write as fast.** 


Most high-school course registrations are likely to be in English, 
social studies, mathematics, and commercial subjects. Because the 
handicapped pupil may need to choose a career that will conserve his 
limited physical strength, typing and bookkeeping courses are popular 
with those who may not attend college. Many follow a regular college 
preparatory course. 

Many correspondence centers work quite directly with their Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. One such bureau reports ‘One fourth 
to one third of our cases lack a high-school education.’’ Indiana 
University reports, 

A number of (handicapped) pupils enroll for our courses upon the 
recommendation of the Indiana Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Some of these are from tuberculosis sanatoriums or have been recently 
released. A few apply through the Society for Crippled Children. Since 
the majority will apply the credit toward a high-school diploma, their 
applications are usually approved by the high-school principal. 

It is doubtful that special courses are necessary or desirable for 
these groups of pupils, except in one or two areas. Few high-school 
pupils encounter difficulty in following the courses, which are very 
nearly self-administering. The courses provide for flexibility in 
assignments through optional and alternate assignments, while the 
pupil himself or his supervisor can suggest further adaptations suited 
to the pupil’s particular interests or the material at hand. Art, shop, 
and home economics courses give some instruction in handicrafts, 
which have special values for the home-bound, and also provide pupils 
with opportunities for creative expression, offering them an inexpen- 
sive but personal way to beautify the home, and making them members 
of a growing fraternity of craft hobbyists. This is an area in which 
correspondence centers could make a valuable contribution. Another 
is in the field of simplified science experiments that would require 
only simple, easily available, and easily handled equipment. Since 
handicapped young persons in most states are eligible for vocational 





16Personal letter 
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training under the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, this agency 
could supply training in this very important field, 

Several reports indicate some of the various ways to supplement 
and enrich home study. Some correspondence centers have a teacher- 
adviser for each home-bound pupil. She finds out from the science or 
English teacher, for example, what books or reference material will 
be helpful to the pupil, and sees that they are sent to him. If a pupil 
requests a book that is not in the library, the request is referred to the 
state or county library service, which will send books directly to the 
pupil. Announcements of available state, regional, or county library 
service, sent to the pupil with his course material, may stimulate him 
to use the service directly. 

Stereoscopes with modern views and viewmasters with several 
volumes of reels may be circulated on a loan basis, just as library 
books are. Visual aids of this kind must be sturdy enough to with 
stand handling in the mails, and light enough in weight to avoid heavy 
postal charges and to be easily handled by the pupil. It is likely that 
a hand-viewer for strip films will be, or already is, available for 
individual use. Although some hand-viewers are electrically illumi- 
nated, those that use daylight are highly satisfactory and have the 
advantage of being usable in homes without electricity. 

Other devices which develop social consciousness and which 
are especially valued by isolated youngsters include an exchange of 
letters with classmates or other pen pals; exchange of an album com- 
piled at the correspondence center and containing letters and snap- 
shots of classmates; membership in a school club, such as a stamp, 
writer’s, or collector’s club; contributing to the school paper; and 
active membership in the Junior Red Cross. Perhaps the most im- 
portant link, however, is that with the correspondence teacher, whose 
understanding, constructive comments bring about as close and friendly 
relationship between teacher and pupil as is maintained in exchange 
of letters between two friends. 

The need for special education for home-bound and isolated 
youth has long been felt. Experience with supervised correspondence 
study indicates that its use is a sound and economically feasible 
method of reaching these pupils who cannot be served otherwise 
and who are potential productive contributors to society. 
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D. Let’s Take the Chains Off the 
Small High School 


Fred T. Wilhelms 


gees college entrance requirements are a nuisance to good curric- 
ulum development in any high school, whatever its size. But 
at least the large high school is not entirely dominated by them. It 
has resources enough to meet the most irrelevant requirement some 
university faculty could dream up—and still go on to present offer- 
ings determined by student needs. 

Not so in the high school with two to five teachers—still by far 
the most common size. It must offer the college preparatory course, 
for a few of its pupils go on to college; and woe betide the adminis- 
trator whose single college-bound graduate runs into the slightest 
difficulty in meeting a requirement! 

Having offered the college preparatory course, however, our 
small high school has gone about as far as it can go. In a pupil’s 
four-year course, he may be offered one or two free choices—or maybe 
none at all. Virtually everything is dictated by the universities—and 
this in the very schools whose graduates least often go to a university. 

How to remedy this situation? Well, of course, we ought to 
bring the requirements themselves into some relation with the real 
legitimate needs of the colleges. But enlightment dawns pretty slowly 
in college faculties, and we had better not wait for that. In the mean- 
time, supervised correspondence instruction offers the small high 
school its best way out. Hence it is one of the great educational 
inventions of our day. But it is not being well used. For one thing, 
in comparison with the total need, it is being used in purely trifling 
quantities. Perhaps even more unfortunate, of two possible uses, 
attention has gone almost exclusively to the less fundamental. 


IS SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY AN ESCAPE MECHANISM? 


Practically everybody who writes or talks about supervised cor- 
respondence instruction portrays a small high school, previously able 
to offer only a few subjects, now suddenly able to let its students 
choose from a cornucopia of dozens and hundreds. 





Fred T. Wilhelms is Chairman of the Division of Education and Psychol- 
ogy, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California. 
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Now, of course, this supplementing of narrow local offerings is 
of tremendous value. It will always remain one of the salient advan- 
tages of the correspondence program. Furthermore, small-school 
administrators, who envy and seek to imitate city schools—having 
never worked in one—are hardly to be blamed if they emphasize this 
feature, which makes their high schools a little more like the urban 
model with its wide choice of subjects. 

Still, is there not a little flavor of mere escape in this portrayal? 
(See, for instance, Thordarsen’s example, above, of the boy who got 
away from bookkeeping.) Aren’t we saying, in effect, ‘‘The regular 
curriculum being unsuitable for many of the youngsters, here is a way 
to get around it”? 


OR CAN A SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE PROGRAM BE 
THE KEY TO FUNDAMENTAL IMPROVEMENT? 


Suppose we all draw a deep breath and take a fresh start. Let’s 
remind ourselves of a simple truth: The first obligation of a school 
is to meet the common persisting needs of its pupils and of its own 
community. 

Why settle, then, for merely supplementing an unsuitable curric- 
ulum? Why not go to the heart of the matter? Let’s use supervised 
correspondence instruction as the device that sets us free to do what 
we ought to do in our curriculum. 

1. We shall not offer anything in our “‘regular’’ curriculum simply be- 
cause it is a college requirement. Where college requirements coin- 
cide with what we should be doing anyway, well and good. But for 
the rest—any college-bound pupil who needs higher mathematics 
or foreign languages, for example, can master them by correspondence 
study—or he is not college material. 

2. We shall not offer any form of “‘special’’ or ‘‘terminal’’ education 
unless it is a need of a sizable group of pupils—and then only after 
we have given fully adequate staff and facilities to general education. 
Special needs can be met by correspondence study. 


Thus, for the first time, we find ourselves in position to study 
our community, our children—and build a program of general education 
that really fits. What a school we can make of the small high school, 
once we stop frithering away its energies on formalistic college 
requirements and in aping the large schools! 

For here in the small high school, pupils and teachers can know 
one another intimately; it will be easy to build an excellent guidance 
system, once we take time for it. The school is small enough to be 
flexible; it will be easy to use community resources, without making 
elaborate administration machinery; it will be easy to arrange ‘‘block 
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schedules’’ or ‘‘core curriculum” organizations. In short, once the 
small high school decides to concentrate its firepower on the common, 
persisting needs of its own pupils and its own community, it instantly 
becomes the easiest place of all in which to move forward to our 
fine st educational dreams. 

I see in my mind’s eye a high school of about 75-100 pupils in 
a rural area, with four teachers. Its staff has been selected primarily 
for its ability to work with young people in a free situation and to 
provide necessary guidance. Working out from problems of youth and 
the community, they can handle capably the subject matter of basic 
communication and of the social studies; they are able to build deep 
appreciation of the creative arts, music, and literature, partly by 
creative participation; they are at home with general mathematics 
and a broad cross-section of the natural sciences; they include teach- 
ing skill in the area of family life and homemaking, as well as in 
industrial arts and agriculture. 

A small range of teacher preparation, perhaps, by some standards. 
But even with this, if we will stick solely to general education (ex- 
cept in agriculture, vocationally so important in the community so not 
to be ignored), leaving the special matters to correspondence educa- 
tion, we can produce a school that serves its youth and its community 
as few schools do today. 

This, I think, is the real potential of supervised correspondence 
instruction: That, wisely used, it can help us to concentrate our fire- 
power on great, central needs; that it can set us free from bondage to 
the less important, peripheral items that have so long kept us from 
going forward. 

The chief mistake, thus far, in the use of correspondence in 
struction, has been to think only of what can be added to the local 
program by correspondence offerings. The next thing is to consider 
what we can do with the local program because the correspondence 


program is there. 





THE RUSH 


Enrollment for correspondence courses to fulfill University require- 
ments soared as students at the University of Wisconsin phoned in their 
enrollments before leaving the campus for their homes. On the last two 
days of exams, June 16 and 17, the number of requests by phone raised 
to five times the usual daily average.—wWilson Thiede, Director of 
Correspondence Study, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 





























CHAPTER Ill 


How Does the System Operate 


At Its Best? 





W: have established by now a valuable new educational 
tool, adaptable to a variety of uses. The next question, 
then, is: How do we use it? What must we do—how should we 
organize —to help it operate at maximum efficiency? 

Since supervised correspondence instruction is necessarily 
a matter of teamwork, we shall need to look at the role of the 
correspondence center in preparing instructional materials and in 
teaching the pupils; at the role of the local school in guiding the 
pupil’s choices and supervising his work; and at the role of other 
state agencies from a legal and technical standpoint. 











A. Planning and Writing Supervised 
Correspondence Courses 


Ruth Beales and Alice Rowbotham 


y kes total process of teaching by correspondence consists of two 
complementary parts. The first part centers around the prepara- 
tion of a syllabus, study book, or study guide as it is variously called. 
This study book serves as a guide book for the pupil and directs him 
in his activities. The second part of the correspondence teaching 
process relates to the activities of the correspondence instructor who 
receives the written responses of the pupil and works with him as he 
progresses through the course. This article deals with the first of the 
two phases of correspondence instruction. The following article 
discusses the work of the correspondence instructor. 





Ruth Beales is a Teacher of Civics and Alice Rowbotham is Head of the 
Correspondence Instruction at the University of California Extension, Uni- 
versity of California. 
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The perfect correspondence course, the course that will be ac- 
ceptable to all schools and all pupils, the course that will be promptly 
and satisfactorily completed by all enrollees, is yet to be produced. 
However, evaluation of accumulated experience, the consultation and 
study of many people, and recognition of the ever-changing needs of 
pupils have resulted in the formation of a guiding policy in the pro- 
duction of correspondence courses, courses that are highly satisfac- 
tory even though not perfect. This policy includes the broad obliga- 
tions of correspondence courses as well as specific standards and 
objectives to be met by the individual courses that have been prepared 
for the enrollee. 

One obligation of a supervised high-school correspondence course 
is to satisfy the state educational requirements for the particular 
subject. Another is to reflect the best in teaching methods and serve 
as an adequate instructional device when regular classroom teaching 
is for some reason unavailable to the pupil. 

The final and greatest obligation is to satisfy the correspondence 
pupil. Not only must the course present the required subject matter 
and teach the special skills required in correspondence study, but 
it must also be sufficiently stimulating to encourage the pupil to 
carry the work through to successful completion. At their best, cor- 
respondence courses encourage independent action and thought, 
develop the skills of intelligent reading and clear expression of ideas, 
build genuine interest in the subject field, and indicate opportunities, 
both immediate and long term, for using newly acquired knowledge as 
the occassion arises. 

Formulating aims and planning the ideal method of attaining them 
are probably the easiest steps in building a correspondence course. 
Applying theory to action is infinitely more difficult, and this is the 
highest goal of those entrusted with the task of producing correspond- 


ence courses, 


THE AUTHOR 


The most effective writers of correspondence courses are people 
of excellent professional standing who have met the state requirements 
for secondary teaching and have had several years of classroom ex- 
perience including training and practice in test making. Another 
valuable asset for authors is experience in correspondence teaching 
where they have learned the necessity for accurate directions and 
clear explanations. Finally, in addition to ability to organize the 
study material into workable form, they must be able to impart to it a 
sincere feeling of personal warmth and spontaneity. 
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THE TEXT 


Availability of good written teaching material is the first consid 
eration in planning a course. Of necessity, correspondence courses 
must depend on a textbook for a considerable amount of the source 
material used in preparation of the lessons, Although it is wise to 
consider possibilities for using references other than the text, it must 
be remembered that many pupils do not have easy access to libraries. 
The text is very important in the correspondence method of learning 
and can be selected only after careful evaluation. 

Timeliness and adequacy of the text are the first requisites in 
meeting the standards established by the state and the school admin- 
istration. Any one of several texts may fulfill these requirements. 
The final decision must then be based on a conception of how well the 
correspondence pupils will like the text. Without a teacher to assign 
specific pages for daily homework, the text must carry its fair share 
of motivation. 

“Eye appeal’’ of both the outside and inside of the chosen text 
is important. The present generation of adolescents have found a 
considerable part of their literary nourishment in picture magazines 
and comic books. Brightly colored bindings, modern typography and 
format, many graphic illustrations, and easily identifiable headings 
for each problem increase eye appeal. 

A basic text which emphasizes principles and concepts is more 
practical than one which consists of an encyclopedic presentation of 
details. Textual information can be supplemented in many ways by the 
correspondence teacher to meet changing needs. Since the reading 
and activities of the course are so closely related to the text, the use- 
ful life of the course is dependent on the continued publication of the 
particular edition of the text with which the course was written. 
Before the final choice of the text is made, it is advisable to consult 
the publishers on their willingness to co-operate with the correspond- 
ence center in giving advance notice of contemplated changes in 


editions. 
PATTERN OF THE COURSE 


After the text has been selected, the over-all pattern of the course 
must be established with consideration of the basic obligations to the 
pupil, the state, and the school. Correspondence courses should aim 
for the highest reasonable standards of education by setting a minimum 
achievement necessary to earn a passing grade and offering ample 
opportunity for enrichment to ambitious pupils who will work to the 
limit of their ability. 
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At the University of California,’ courses are generally divided 
into fifteen lessons, each requiring about six hours of preparation. 
Each lesson emphasizes one main concept or idea, and the test for 
that lesson stresses the most important phases of the concept. Short- 
term goals stimulate a student’s interest in his progress through a 
course. Long assignments tend to weaken the initial impetus that 
comes with the introduction of a new topic and also interfere with the 
important growth of a close liaison between pupil and teacher. 

A high-school pupil can complete one lesson in five regularly 
assigned one-hour school periods with an additional hour of study at 
school or at home. The one-week, one-lesson pattern offers oppor- 
tunity for frequent correction and evaluation; however, though intere st 
should be kept high and initiative encouraged by the short lesson, 
there is value in the challenge of responsibilities of longer duration 
within the structure of the whole course. In one course a lesson was 
developed which emphasizes rapid reading of five chapters of the 
text for main ideas and requires a well-organized summary of the 
material read. Diversity in learning methods and measurement of 
ability to complete a long-term responsibility successfully are the 
particular values of this lesson. No test is given on this assign- 
ment, a welcome variation in procedure. 

Variation in the length and type of work load is offered by the 
use of the short lesson needing an average of six hours of study, the 
longer lesson to be completed by the use of marginal study time over 
a period of several weeks, and the course proper covering approxi- 
mately a semester. Encouragement to meet these three levels of 
responsibility successfully is given in directions for lesson study, 
helpful time charts, and frequent suggestion of the pupil to evaluate 
the rate and quality of his progress. 






THE STUDY BOOK 





All the material of a course (aside from the text and reference 
material) is included in a Studybook. The Studybook ordinarily has 
four main parts: 





1, The introduction 

2. The fifteen lessons with self-tests 

3. The key to the self-tests 

4. Suggestions for efficient preparation of the lessons 





‘Miss Vibella Martin, now Coordinator of Curriculum in the Tamalpais Union High 
School Diswict, established the pattern used at California in the studybooks for civics, 
shorthand, and mathematics, developing appreciation and use of important ideas and 
skills, using the best in teaching methods and indicating opportunities for the applica- 
tion of these basic ideas beyond the confines of the courses. 
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When the general pattern for a course is established, the author 
can develop the pupil’s appreciation and use of important ideas and 
skills by using the best teaching methods and inditating opportunities 
for the application of basic ideas beyond the confines of the course. 

That intangible value, the over-all tone or voice of the Studybook, 
must be constantly expressed in the directions for study and the 
choice of material to be emphasized. Tone is important for the main- 
tenance of pupil interest which will ultimately result in a satisfactory 
total experience. The feeling expressed should be that of equal work- 
ing with equal. Condescension, ‘“‘gobbldygook,’’ and sermonizing 
must be avoided. The Studybook should offer encouragement to those 
innermost desires common to all of us of reaching perfection in our 
chosen tasks. There must be ample opportunity throughout the course 
for variation in the methods of study and action, so that each pupil 
may find satisfaction in using his initiative and ingenuity and achiev- 
ing success to the limit of his ability on as many occasions as 


possible. 


The Introduction 


The introductory pages briefly summarize the course and explain 
why it is valuable to the pupil. Necessary working materials are 
listed and suggestions made of easily obtained and useful supple- 
mentary materials. The pupil is told what the roles of his school 
supervisor and correspondence teacher are—supervision, teaching, 
and guidance. He is given information on the best methods of study- 
ing and reading. He is given specific instructions on how to mail 
lessons to the correspondence center and how to take tests. The 
value of independent achievement and adherence to a regular study 
program is stressed and the use of a work schedule explained. In 
short, he is given all details of how the course ‘‘works.”’ 


The Lessons 


The pattern of procedure in each lesson should be constant, so 
that the pupil will not need to learn new work methods for each lesson 
but rather will be guided to mastery of efficient study habits. A 
lesson contains complete directions for the study of the material to 
be covered, including an estimate of the approximate preparation time, 
and states the activities expected of the pupil relating to that mate- 
rial. Each lesson refers to only one general topic with additional 
supplemental study material added whenever desirable. 

Few of us are hermits by choice. Working alone, without the 
stimulation of classmates, can be discouraging to sustained effort. 
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In spite of high ambitions to finish the job, interest and enthusiasm 
often waiver. Maintenance of interest is an important obligation of 
the course and many methods are used to avoid boredom. For example, 
a lesson containing two or three assignments is followed by a lesson 
with only one short assignment, so that the pupil may enjoy a briet 
respite from pressure. 

Throughout the lessons, a maximum of reading and reasoning 
with a minimum of writing is emphasized. Clarity of all directions 
is essential since confusion on the part of the pupil will defeat these 
aims. The questions must demand responses that are selective and 
clear. There should be opportunity for explanation in a well-organized 
paragraph or use of comparison through parallel columns, practice 
in identifying a main point in a brief sentence, tracing an idea by use 
of an outline, fact finding for use in ‘fill-in’? sentences or lists. Use 
of graphic explanation is also encouraged. There should be many 
questions which ask the pupil ‘‘why”’ or “‘because.’’ Variation in the 
method of answering questions offers opportunity for the expression 
of special individual abilities, so that weakness in one method of 
expression may be readily offset by the successful use of another 
method of expression. 

Skill in accurate reading, either for detail or main ideas, is a 
necessity, but clear expression of the pupil’s understanding of the 
reading is equally essential. Because pupils tend to barricade their 
thoughts behind masses of illegible words, a correspondence course 
must emphasize firmly, often, and in various ways: ‘‘Make each word 
mean something. Find the important idea, and tell why it is important 
by using a fact or an example. First think a lot, then write a little.’’ 
A typewriter is a useful anchor against the winds of incoherence, and 
its use is suggested and encouraged in correspondence. The fact that 
the typed word shows itself so boldly tends to cause pupils who type 
their work to choose their words with greater discrimination. 

There should be at least one question in each lesson for which 
the answer is not to be found in the textbook. Questions should be 
planned which depend for an adequate answer either on the pupil’s 
use of pure reasoning with the necessary facts made available in the 
lesson or on his use of supplementary material. Practical application 
to life situations is emphasized. Freedom from complete dependence 
on the text, realization that there are many other means of solving a 
problem, is one of the obligations of the course. Learning where to 
find information is an important skill and highly significant in a cor- 
respondence course, whereas the memorization of facts has much 


less value. 
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TESTS 


The course uses three types of tests’ for measurement of a pupil’s 
progress. They are the Sel/-Test, the Lesson Test, and the Final 


Examination. 


The Self-Test 


Each lesson contains two copies of a Self-Test, one to be taken 
before and one after the assigned text material is read. All Se/l/-Tests 
are made up of fifteen to twenty objective statements taken from the 
chapter to be studied. Agreement or disagreement with the statements 
is to be indicated by the pupil, who scores his own tests with a key 
which is provided in the Studybook. A comparison of the results of the 
first and second Sel/-Test for a lesson is ample indication to the 
pupil of what he has learned from his reading and what points need 
further study. 


The Lesson Test 


The last part of each lesson is a test which covers all the mate 
rial included in the assignments. The pupil’s written answers are 
to be sent to the correspondence center for correction. The test 
emphasizes the important aims of the lesson rather than the ability 
to memorize details. In general, the same types of questions used 
in the assignments are used in the tests. Four new-type tests are 
given and are based solely on ability to reason. As the test is rela- 
tively important, at least to the pupil, a choice of questions should 
be offered occasionally so that success may come to everyone at 
least some of the time. Perhaps a quarter of the value of essay 
answers lies in the use of clear and well-organized English; the 
balance lies in content and adequate explanation of the subject matter. 

The tests should not demand prolonged effort. An hour is the 
suggested time limit, and on the last page of each test is a space 
for the pupil to record the length of time necessary to finish the test. 
This information is asked for so that significant deviations from the 
suggested time can be noted by the correspondence teacher in eval- 


uating test results. 


The Final Examination 


The final examination is made a part of the course because it 
offers excellent motivation for careful review of the entire course 





2Miss Olive Stewart, now Supervisor of the Teaching of Social Studies, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of California, designed these tests and also collaborated 
in the making of the course tests. 
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and gives a fair measurement of the amount and kind of pupil learning 
which has resulted from the course. The suggested time limit for 
this examination is two hours. 

The final examination should be relatively simple, so that the 
efforts of the pupil will not be blocked by fear of the test. The exam- 
ination uses several types of question. In social studies, for example, 
it includes fifty objective statements taken from the Se//-Tests, state- 
ments that relate to the main or important ideas stressed in the course 
subject matter. Included also are a reasoning question, a short essay, 
and requests for two lists. The first list is that of the five most im- 
portant things learned by the pupil in the course; the second asks 
for the five things about which the pupil wishes he had more knowl- 
edge. These two lists challenge the pupil as well as the authors of 
the course and the correspondence teachers. The finals are never 
returned but are kept on file in the correspondence center, both to 
avoid potential pupil generosity and to keep a permanent record, The 
weight of the value of the final examination in determining the course 
grade is not specified in the course, allowing for individual evaluation 
by the corre spondence teacher of each pupil’s achievement. 

A correspondence course is a real challenge to a pupil, a difficult 
task to be completed with little outside encouragement. The single 
biggest achievement offered to a pupil by such a course is the answer 
to the question, ‘‘Can I accept responsibility for a job and finish it on 
my own initiative?’”’ The satisfaction of completing a course should 
be present as an even greater achievement than the particular grade 
earned, and a good record of pupil completion is certainly a criterion 
of the quality of the course. An author, who has not only met state 
and school requirements but who has also created interest and initia- 
tive to the point of having his course produce a high rate of pupil 
completion, has gone a long way toward arriving at the perfect course. 





Excerpt from a letter written June 10, 1952, by a student who had just 
completed a correspondence course in Insurance 


On June 2nd I took the final examination for both fire and casualty 
at your extension center in Dravosburg, Pa. I immediately applied to 
the office of the Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner to take the In- 
surance Broker examination in Pittsburgh in July. On that application, 
I stated that I had finished the Penn State course and that the Penn 
State Department of Correspondence Study would forward notice of the 
course grade to the office of the Insurance Commissioner so that I 
would meet the educational qualification for eligibility to take the 
broker examination.—Submitted by W. R. Young, Supervisor of Cor- 
respondence Instruction, The Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 























B. Teaching Supervised Correspondence 
Courses 


Eula Ree Merwin 


INTRODUCTION 


Hse effectiveness of supervised correspondence study in a program 
of education depends to a considerable extent upon the compe- 
tence of the correspondence instructor. The syllabus or studybook 
establishes the general outlines of the course and provides for various 
activities on the part of the pupil. The syllabus should not, however, 
be considered a limiting influence on the teacher but rather as a point 
of departure for the teacher’s activities. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE TEACHER 


Teaching by correspondence involves a specialized teaching 
technique which must be mastered by the teacher if the needs of the 
pupils are to be met. The instructor needs to have a resourceful 
imagination to help him understand the individual pupil who is de- 
pendent upon written communication; he should also be able to make 
the subject matter and assignments of work genuinely attractive, 
stimulating, intriguing, and worth-while in themselves. He should be 
willing to give generous attention to the individual, remembering at all 
times that he is teaching people, not subjects. Supervised correspond- 
ence study lends itself to the development of the individual pupil 
in self-reliance, responsibility, and accuracy by the very fact that he 
is on his own more than he is in the classroom. A great responsibility 
falls upon the teacher in seeing that these possibilities become 
reality. 

Thus the qualifications needed for those teaching by correspond- 
ence may differ somewhat from those usually thought necessary for 
classroom teachers. As in the case of all teachers, a broad general 
educational background is essential. Perhaps the correspondence 
teacher may need to draw upon this general background more than the 
classroom teacher does. Many of his pupils are in isolated areas or 
small schools where there is little or no reference material available, 
making it necessary for the instructor to be able to supply information 
on any question raised by his pupils. It follows, for a similar reason, 





Eula Ree Merwin is Supervisor of Pre-College Instruction, Extension 
Division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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that the correspondence instructor must be well trained in his own 
special subject matter fields. His pupils are often more dependent 
upon his knowledge than they would be in the classroom. 

Professional education is essential in correspondence teaching. 
The instructor who has an understanding of youth and their needs, 
who knows that learning is not mere memorization nor is it something 
‘Poured over a person like a sauce’’; who realizes that his job is to 
provide experiences which will modify the behavior of the individual 
person whom he contacts—that instructor, be he a classroom teacher 
or a correspondence teacher, will do the real job of helping someone 
learn. He knows that “‘we learn, not by doing, but by thinking about 
what we are doing. Learning shows up in what a person knows, does, 
and is.” 

Personal qualifications of the correspondence instructor differ 
little from those of the regular high-school teacher. Perhaps the fact 
that there are no disciplinary problems as such make it a little easier 
for the quiet, retiring individual to be successful in correspondence 
teaching where he might encounter difficulty in the classroom. The 
instructor who is able to project his personality by means of the 
written word will be able to build a warm, friendly relationship with 
each pupil. This often becomes a closer relationship than one de 
veloped through personal contact. The following excerpts from pupil 
letters to teachers will illustrate this point. 

I wish to say it is a privilege to work with a teacher who is moti- 
vated by a desire for the advancement of her pupils. 

I only wish this course wasn’t over. I have really enjoyed it and 
especially having you for a teacher. 

Thanks again for all the help on the courses. I hope all my future 
subjects will be as enjoyable as your two have been. 


‘With all sincerity, I want to thank you for being such a wonderful 


teacher. I almost feel as if I knew you personally and I wish I knew 
you personally. I always look forward to reading the notes you put on 
my papers. 


I’m hoping that I can keep writing to you even after I’m through 
with my work. 

The importance of in-service training of correspondence teachers 
cannot be over emphasized. Frequent teacher’s meetings at which 
common problems are discussed are very valuable. Bringing in some 
outstanding educator to speak before the group stimulates thinking and 
helps create a desire for further training. 

At Nebraska University (and this is true of most correspondence 
centers) since the teachers are on a university campus, it is easy 
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for them to continue their professional training. Each semester a 
number are enrolled in various courses. Several have earned the M. A. 
degree in recent years. There are many lectures, conferences, insti- 
tutes, and the like held on the campus each year, thus affording nw 
merous opportunities for the correspondence instructors to further 
their education. 

Classroom visitation has become an integral part of the in-service 
training program at Nebraska, also. Each year the instructors visit 
schools where there are correspondence pupils. Often much help can 
be given the pupils and at the same time the instructor is keeping in 
touch with young America. One instructor, after one visit in a school 
where she had a large class of pupils studying homemaking by cor- 
respondence, reported that both she and the pupils had gained a great 
deal in ‘“‘rapport’’ and this carried over throughout the time they 
worked together on this and later courses. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE TEACHING PROCESS 


What are some of the special techniques which the correspondence 
teacher needs to develop? Probably the first is the way in which he 
reads each paper. Thoughtful reading, which leads to an understanding 
of what prompted the answers; what limited them; what the paper’s 
strengths and weaknesses are; what it really says, is the first requi- 
site. After this reading the teacher is ready to analyze the pupil’s 
responses to determine what is indicated in the way of understandings, 
ideas, and attitudes. Then the teacher is ready to comment. Obvi- 
ously the pupil is to be encouraged to express his ideas. Like a good 
conversationalist, the teacher picks up where the pupil leaves off. 
There may be a point where the teacher can write a suggestion for 


further study; she may say ‘‘This reminds me of.... **Many feel 
as you do, but....” 

The handling of individual differences is an important phase of 
correspondence teaching. There is, for example, the pupil whose 
paper is messy in appearance or whose sentence structure, spelling, 
or usage is poor. His understanding of subject matter leaves much to 
be desired and he seems always to be a jump behind the better pupils. 
Obviously, this pupil merits different treatment from one who makes 
few if any errors. Corrections, suggestions for revision, and criticisms 
of content should be given in proportion to the pupil’s ability to use 
them. They are means of improvement, not penalties for being “dull’’ 
or incompete nt. 

Teachers sometimes say that all pupils should be treated alike. 
Treating all with like care may mean very different handling of two 
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papers. If suggestions are understood as means to ends, the pupil 
may be encouraged to go on and do the best he can. The good teacher 
knows how to stimulate interest and to encourage the pupil who pro- 
gresses slowly, often suggesting quite a different procedure for him 
from that suggested for the impetuous pupil who moves on too fast 
for his own good, or for the average pupil who takes everything in 
stride, 

One of the things which must be guarded against in corre spond- 
ence teaching is too close dependence upon the textbook. The syl- 
labus or studybook must of necessity be closely related to the basic 
text or texts. This does not mean that the pupil is restricted to a 
single source of information. At the University of Nebraska, a library 
has been established in the correspondence study department. This 
library has its own stock of materials and maintains close liaison with 
the University library from which materials can be secured as they 
become necessary. This arrangement makes it possible for references 
to be sent to pupils as the materials are needed. The teacher deter- 
mines what materials to send, the selection being based upon the 
needs of the individual pupil. 

In certain cases, kits have been prepared which contain current 
materials related to the content of the courses which they accompany. 
These kits may contain pamphlets, bulletins, reprints of articles which 
have appeared in magazines, maps, outlines, cartoons, charts, graphs, 
and similar items. Some of these items are free materials secured from 
a variety of sources including state and Federal government offices, 
industry, and educational institutions, while some of them may be 
purchased, 

In some cases, kits are mailed with the course and constitute 
a part of the reference material available to the pupil. In other cases, 
the teachers send the kit items to the pupils, when and if there seems 
to be a need for this supplementary material. Pupils in isolated areas 
or home-bound pupils need this type of material more than do those 
who have ready access to libraries and other sources of information. 

Correspondence teachers also use other means to keep pupils 
supplied with supplementary study materials and to keep courses 
current. Many teachers use clippings from newspapers and magazines 
to keep pupils abreast of latest developments in the area of their 
interests. Recent bulletins are secured and sent to pupils. The 
Nebraska Extension Division subscribes to several magazines, such 
as the Senior Scholastic, the American Observer, and United Nations 
Reporter, copies of which are sent to pupils who do not have access 
to this type of material. In commercial courses, pupils are placed on 
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the mailing lists of book companies which publish and send free 
business education magazines. 

By all of the above means, an alert teacher can do much to enrich 
the courses which he teaches. Again, excerpts from pupil letters will 
serve to illustrate their attitude toward this type of individualization 
of teaching. 

I just finished reading the clippings and I really enjoyed them. 
Thank -you very much for sending them. I write to a nice little Canadian 
girl who lives at Aldergrove, British Columbia. Her home country sounds 
like that in the story “‘Luzina Takes a Holiday.”’ 

Thanks for sending the material. I have had time thus far to read 
only ‘‘What America Means To Me.’’ I truly enjoyed it and wondered 
if many people are grateful as Mr. Stuart was for the things they receive 
here in America. 

I also wanted to tell you how I like the stories you sent me. ‘“‘The 
Trespasser’’ was very good but it was sad. I guess it shows what boys 
have to go through on the battlefield and also what parents go through. 

I appreciate, so much, the articles you have sent me. They help 
me understand the world situation. 

I wish to thank you very much for the very interesting article you 
sent me. I found it very interesting to compare the government of present- 
day France with the government it had in the last unit | was studying. 
I could also find from this article how the government has developed 
since its start. I am beginning to see more and more everyday how 
religion is linked in with the governmental history of the various coun- 
tries. It seems that most of the strong dictators have had some kind of 
conflict with one religious group or another. 

I am enjoying this course and it amazes me to note the way my 
interest in national affairs has been stimulated. The articles you have 
sent me have been helpful and very much appreciated. 


Pupils are advised at their own schools as to which correspond- 
ence courses to take. The supervisor usually provides the correspond- 
ence teacher with information concerning the type of pupil he is 
getting and something of what may be expected in the way of response 
to the course. The teacher then endeavors to fit the course to the 
pupil—adding activities for the brilliant pupil, subtracting some for 
the less able. Occasionally, it is found after a pupil has started a 
course that he is unable to carry it through successfully. The teacher 
consults with the supervisor, who contacts the pupil and usually his 
parents and his other teachers, to see what needs to be done. Often 
a transfer to another course solves the difficulty. 

With some courses a standardized achievement test or some 
other type of preliminary test is given immediately following registra- 
tion, This helps to determine the pupil’s level of achievement and 
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enables the teacher from the very beginning to meet the needs of the 
pupil. 

No time limit is set for completion of courses. The pupil sets 
his own pace. The teacher does, however, keep in touch with him 
to try to keep him from losing interest by letting too much time elapse 
between lessons. A series of cards and notes are used. Each six to 
eight weeks the teachers make contact with all pupils who have not 
sent a lesson during that period. It is surprising how much this helps 
to keep pupils on the job. It has been determined at Nebraska that the 
number of completions per year has been raised appreciably by this 
means. There is no magic formula in correspondence teaching. We 
can only take the individual where he is and try to lead him on to 
something better. The following words of a highschool homemaking 
student who recently came to Nebraska from Puerto Rico will serve to 
illustrate why correspondence teachers find their work difficult but 


fascinating: 


Dear 








You would be wondering what is the matter with my garment and 
maybe you will be expecting the last of our garments to be the best 
work. This is the motive while I am writing to you. First I want to 
thank you for your wonderful correspondence course of sewing. I have 
enjoy it very much and sincerely I tell you that I have learn very much 
in it. For when 1 came from Puerto Rico to the state, I dint even know 
how to use the balance wheel of the machine and I start with an apron, 
until now that I had make several garment. Even though I am so late 
In sending my garment, it isn’t because it is a wonderful thing. It 
is because of the trouble I has been having with it. I know that when it 
ahould be my best garment it is the worse. I am aware of my failure but 
I am sending it to you not for the interest of the grade but for the interest 
of hearing your advise for they always do good to me even though some- 
times I make the same mistake over and over again. As you will see 
my biggest mistake is the bound buttonholes for I never make them 
before and I had to rush so much that I spoil the complete dress, and 
I was in such a nervous stage all this last two days that I don’t even 
know if you will be willing to look at the dress for it is really a mess. 
This make me very disgusted for I was planning this to be my best 
garment and here everything is the opposite. Please, tell me everything 
its wrong with it and I’ll be satisfied. When I finished the dress | 
decided I wasn’t going to send it in but I am for you will be able to 
correct me and next time I make something of the like I'll be able to 
do it better. 

In regard to the test, I know I’ll get a low grade for I never got to 
study because of the dress. I am not interested in grades all I know is 
that I had learn a lot and I am very greateful for all I have learn. 


Love 


A 


_—— 























C. The Local School and Supervised 
Correspondence Study 


E. J. Grupe 


ECAUSE the faculty of a small high school is usually limited in 

number, the number of subjects offered locally must also be 
limited. In a small high school, however, the needs and interests of 
pupils vary just as they do in a large high school. Furthermore, the 
necessity exists for carrying on remedial work and for providing for 
schedule conflicts. The large number of courses offered through 
supervised correspondence study today provides the “electives” 
necessary to satisfy the many varied interests found in the small high 
school. 

Our high school at Byron, Nebraska, changed from a two-year 
high school to a four-year high school in 1938. Enrollment then was 
fourteen, as compared to thirty-five today. Supervised correspondence 
study was inaugurated in 1938 and has been a part of the high-school 
program ever since. 

All juniors and seniors in our high school carry three subjects in 
residence and one by correspondence. This gives each pupil an 
opportunity to take an equivalent of four one-semester courses by 
correspondence. Registration for correspondence courses takes place 
at the close of the semester preceding the one during which the course 
is carried. Regular registrations, therefore, are in May and December. 
Occasionally a pupil finishes quite far ahead of schedule and in this 
case is immediately registered for another course. Registration is 
possible at any time. 

The correspondence study program in our school is supervised 
by the superintendent of schools, who in this case happens to be the 
writer, After pupils have taken their ninth and tenth grades in our 
school, the matter of guidance during the eleventh and twelfth grades 
is somewhat easier. Pupils are permitted to select from the long list 
of courses offered by the correspondence school. This list, according 
to a recent catalogue, numbered 143 courses. Selections are based 
almost entirely upon the interest the pupil has in a field. Usually it is 
that field in which he wishes to seek his life’s career or occupation. 
If the pupil exhibits no particular interest in any field of subjects, 
then he is encouraged to take a “finding course’’ in a field where a 
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possible interest is indicated. According to our plan, he will have 
four opportunities to find the field in which he may be interested—two 
during his junior year and two during his senior year. 

Records show that the following courses have been pursued during 
the fourteen years that we have used the supervised correspondence 
study program: typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, business taining, 
salesmanship, business management, filling station operation, general 
mathematics, algebra, trigonometry, physics, chemistry, foods, health, 
etiquette, English, Spanish, German, journalism, animal husbandry, 
field crops, soil conservation, farm management, sheetmetal work, 
woodwork, gasoline engines, diesel engines, blacksmithing, radio, 
electricity, aviation, history, geography, art, and music. Of the nearly 
350 registrations, only five have not been completed. Incompletes 
in some cases were due to pupils leaving school. This fine record, 
we believe, can be attributed to the fact that pupils take courses in 
subject fields in which they have a specific interest. 

Because registrations are made in advance the pupil may begin 
work on the course on the first day of the semester. Assignments, 
textbooks, reference books, and laboratory supplies are on hand. 
Each pupil is assigned to a room in which he works on his course for 
a one-hour period each school day. The room assigned is either the 
study hall or the commercial room. The supervisor spends two periods 
each day with supervised correspondence pupils. One period is spent 
in the commercial room, to which all commercial arts registrants are 
assigned. The other period is spent in the study hall, to which all 
other registrants are assigned. This division of pupils gives the 
commercial people the use of typewriters and other equipment found 
in the commercial room and gives those who work in the study hall 
access to the school library. Pupils working on courses requiring 
laboratory facilities are permitted to go to the science laboratory, the 
music room, a room especially arranged for a certain course, or to 
dad’s shop or mother’s kitchen. We have also had pupils do laboratory 
work in the local blacksmith shop and in other business establishments. 

A chart which shows the tentative time-schedule according to 
which the course is to be completed is placed on the wall of the room 
in which the pupil works. The time allotted to each assignment is 
also shown on this chart. At the end of each week, the pupil fills 
in a blank space on the chart to show how far he has progressed in his 
course. This gives him a comparison of where he is with where he 
should be to finish the course by the end of the semester. The time 
schedule on the chart is only tentative, but it has been found to be a 
fine motivating device. 
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Lessons are handed to the supervisor as they are completed. 
If the lesson includes a test it is administered by the supervisor 
and included with the work sheets and other projects. Supervised 
correspondence lessons are mailed to the correspondence school on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week. As a rule the graded 
lessons are returned within two days. The pupil is given ample oppor- 
tunity to study the returned papers, after which they are filed in the 
supervisor's file. Pupils have access to files subject to the approval 
of the supervisor. Pupils work at a rate equal to their capacity. They 
are urged to write their correspondence school teachers whenever help 
is needed, 

That supervised correspondence study is very much worth while 
and that it compares favorably with work taught by resident teachers 
is no longer disputed in our community after fourteen years. The 
school points with pride to graduate nurses who took chemistry, school 
teachers who took normal training music or state geography, to a 
young man who took trigonometry and who is now an engineer with the 
United States Bureau of Standards, to local farm boys who took agri- 
culture and shop and who according to statements made by their 
fathers have received much in the way of practical help. There is no 
way in which our school could have met all of these specific needs 
without the help of supervised correspondence study. 

Very little organization is necessary to introduce supervised 
correspondence study into the program of the small high school. Some- 
one on the school staff must take time to sit down with the pupil 
and discuss with him his needs and interests and help him to select 
those courses which will be of most value to him. 

In the case of our high school, and this is true of a large number 
of high schools, the school board has voted to pay the entire cost of 
the program. There is, however, one exception to this—if the pupil 
selects a course requiring a rather expensive list of supplies, he pays 
for a part of the materials used. Actually, correspondence instruction 
is an inexpensive way of broadening the school program. If a pupil 
were to take all of his work by correspondence, the total cost would 
be considerably less than the average per pupil cost in most small 
high schools. 

One of the important steps in administering a supervised cor- 
respondence study program is the selection of the supervisor. It is 
well to choose a member of the faculty who plans to remain for several 
years and who is willing to acquaint himself with the program. The 
supervisor is in a key position. It is obviously not expected that he 
will have a background of training in each of the subjects which he 
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supervises, since one of the principal functions of supervised cor- 
respondence study is to provide instruction in subjects which cannot 
be taught locally. A good supervisor, however, will help to keep 
pupils interested, will encourage them to make regular progress, will 
see to it that lessons are sent to the correspondence center promptly, 
will help pupils to profit from suggestions returned from the corre 
spondence center, and will help the correspondence instructor to 
understand better the pupils under his supervision. These duties 
do not really take a great amount of time, but, if performed consci- 
entiously, they can result in great benefits to the pupil. 

Perhaps four things might be listed as essential to the success 
of the program as it functions in a small school: (1) have a recognized 
source from which to get courses; (2) discuss carefully with each pupil 
the course or courses which will be of most benefit to him; (3) have 
the school bear the cost of the program; and (4) select a qualified 
supervisor. 

The greatest good that comes to a small school from supervised 
correspondence study is that the pupil in a small school has the 
choice of many ‘elective subjects’’ and thus has advantages similar 
to those of the pupil in a large school system, in selecting subjects 
which will meet his specific needs. 





Letter from a supervisor of correspondence students in a small school 


Supervised correspondence courses are of value to the small high 
school because such courses: 
1. provide an opportunity for ‘‘out-of-phase’’ transfer students from other 

districts to be scheduled with a minimum loss to the students and to 
the school district. 

. encourage the learning of good work habits, and serve as a practical 

demonstration of a contractual relationship. 

3. contribute to a better understanding between certain students and the 
school. Since nearly all of the routine work of teaching is done by 
the correspondence center teachers, the work of the supervisor can be 
carried out on a personal basis which permits essential consideration 
of individual differences. 

4. can effectively relieve the older students of the embarrassment con- 
nected with the completion of a required course normally studied by 
younger students. 

5. broaden the areas of learning by offering certain courses well within 
the scope of the school, but attracting an insufficient number of stu- 
dents to warrant the establishment of a class. 

6. represent a candid recognition by the local school board of the needs 
of the especially gifted students. Correspondence courses present an 
opportunity for optimum return per unit of time to such students.— 
Submitted by Alice Rowbotham, Head of the Correspondence Instruc- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, California. 


N 
































D. The Local School in a Program of 
Supervised Correspondence Study 


Andrew D,. V. Ferrigno 


URING recent years, the program of the East Hampton High 

School has undergone considerable change. The story of these 
changes is well told in Education Unlimited; A Community High School 
in Action, Bulletin 1951, No. 5, United States Office of Education. 
Much has been done to improve curricular offerings, to revise the 
schedule, to improve instructional techniques, and to improve guidance 
and counseling procedures. Some problems, of course, still remain. 
In spite of the above improvements, not all pupil needs can be met 
locally. The East Hampton High School is not large—there are about 
400 pupils in grades seven to twelve—and the regular school offerings 
are not broad enough to satisfy the needs and interests of all of its 
pupils. In some cases, this may result from the fact that there is no 
one on the staff qualified to teach certain subjects, or it may be that 
there are too few pupils interested to justify the organization of a 
class, or the number of different courses desired is greater than the 
available staff can provide. Supervised correspondence study has 
helped to solve this problem. Today the use of this type of instruction 
is an integral part of the total school program. 

Courses to be taken by pupils are carefully selected. In April 
of each year, conferences are arranged for pupils and their parents. 
At these conferences the parents and pupils are informed concerning 
the requirements and electives of the succeeding grades. The many 
possibilities available through correspondence instruction are pre- 
sented as well as the courses available in the local school. As a 
result of these conferences parents and pupils are better able to help 
select those subjects which will best meet the individual pupil’s 
needs. 

If supervised correspondence study is to realize its maximum 
potential value in a school program, one of the requirements is that 
opportunity be provided for study within the regular schedule. The 
weekly schedule at East Hampton is arranged so that on four days of 
the week a so-called X-period is provided. Regular classes are not 
scheduled to meet during this period and one of the uses to which the 
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period is put is to provide an opportunity for work on correspondence 
courses by those enrolled in such courses. While the use of corre- 
spondence courses need not be confined to a period of this type, this 
practice has generally been followed at East Hampton. 

Supervised correspondence study can, of course, be conducted 
without instructional help by a teacher. It has been felt, however, that 
pupils will do somewhat better if their correspondence work is super- 
vised by those teachers who will be most likely to be able to help 
with their problems. It is probable that interest in the pupil and his 
work and a willingness to work co-operatively with him are more 
important factors in determining the success of the supervisor than 
is the actual instruction he provides. Much of the success of the 
program at East Hampton may be attributed to the efforts of John 
Callahan and James DeFrancisco who direct this work so ably. 

The principal tasks of the supervisor are to secure the materials 
for the course, to send in and receive back the pupil’s lessons, to 
encourage consistent work on the part of the pupil, to supervise tests, 
and to help the pupil carry out any special projects or activities. A 
good supervisor can do much to encourage a pupil who, in a corre- 
spondence course, is working pretty much as an individual 

At East Hampton, correspondence instruction is financed in the 
same way as other offerings of the school. Each year the board of 
education allots a certain amount of money for this purpose. This 
allows the needs of pupils to be met without discrimination. 

How broad is the need? Well, we have this year two teachers 
supervising the work of approximately thirty-five pupils. Since this 
type of instruction began, courses have been offered in radio, auto 
mechanics, animal husbandry, advanced biology, commercial law, 
etiquette, agriculture, Spanish, German, meteorology, differential 
calculus, and meat cutting. Few schools would offer such a diversity 
of courses through the regularly listed offerings. Through supervised 
correspondence study, the pupil needs indicated by the above choice 
of subjects, and many others not here represented, can easily be met. 





ON THE BATTLE FRONT 


An Indiana University correspondence student writes ‘‘If this is 
garbled, it is partially because while completing this lesson I have been 
interrupted by three combat missions up in Mig Alley in my trusty Sabre- 
jet, one bombing raid by the Chinese Communists, and a two day 
temporary duty assignment from Korea here, back to Tokyo. Sorry!”*— 
Submitted by Louise Rogers, Director, Correspondence Study, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, 





























E. State Agencies in a Program of 


Supervised Correspondence Instruction 
G. B. Childs 


INTRODUCTION 


| peaemage articles have indicated that supervised correspondence 
study is a sound method of instruction. Experimental evidence 
shows that, insofar as subject matter learning is concerned, those 
who have studied by this method perform at least as well as classroom 
pupils on objective achievement tests and that they do somewhat 
better work in college. Experience with correspondence study and 
observation of its results by competent educators point to the fact that 
correspondence study materials are sound educational instruments and 
that those who employ this means of learning perform well according 
to accepted educational standards. The very great growth of corre- 
spondence study during the past two decades testifies to its success 
as an educational device. 

Even if supervised correspondence study were but moderately 
satisfactory, it could justify its place in the total program of education 
in the United States. How else could the pupil who needs a subject 
not offered in his local school secure it? How else could the pupil 
with an unresolvable schedule conflict continue with the program 
for which he had registered without imposing undue demands on the 
local teaching staff? What hope for an education would there be, in 
most cases, for pupils isolated from school by distance and other 
environmental factors or for those unable to attend school by reason 
of physical disability if correspondence study were not available? 
By what other means would out-of-school youth and adults in areas 
which provide no type of continuation schooling proceed with their 
education, and how would many members of the armed forces continue 
their interrupted school programs? Surely, there rests upon the orgar- 
ized education profession an obligation to serve the educational needs 
of these people. The amazing thing is not that supervised corre- 
spondence study has been developed to the point where thousands 
of these people are being given an adequate opportunity for education 
but, rather, that so many thousands remain unserved, 
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The ultimate objective should be to make the benefits of corre- 
spondence instruction available to all who stand to profit from its 
use. In the attainment of this objective, state agencies play a vital 
role. In this country, education is a state function. In the final 
analysis, the extent to which an educational concept gains acceptance 
within a state will depend upon the willingness of the educational 
leadership within that state to develop the concept and the willingness 
of the educational authorities to accept it. This statement applies to 
correspondence study as truly as to any other phase of the educational 
program. 

At the state level, four elements are involved if supervised cor- 
respondence study is to be a success. First, there must be a willing- 
ness on the part of competent educational leaders to develop or pro- 
cure suitable correspondence study materials and to organize a staff 
for operating the correspondence study program. Second, there must be 
adequate financial support. Third, the colleges must be willing to 
accept credits earned by this method of instruction. And fourth, the 
accreditation agency within the state must permit high schools to grant 
credit for work taken by means of correspondence instruction. 

How well have these four essentials been developed in the United 
States? To what extent have the states met their responsibilities in 
this regard? The remainder of this article will be devoted to a dis- 


cussion of these questions. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CORRESPONDENCE CENTERS 


The first essential relates to the establishment of state centers 
for preparing or procuring and for processing correspondence courses. 
Twenty years ago, when supervised correspondence study was in its 
early infancy in this country, a question was often raised concerning 
the auspices under which such a program should be offered. A few 
high schools experimented with the development of correspondence 
study materials, some state departments of education explored the 
possibilities of offering correspondence work, and a number of col- 
leges and universities became interested in this new educational 
instrument. 

The plan for high schools to develop their own correspondence 
study materials made little progress. At the present time only one 
high school is engaged in such a program. In the first place, the 
procedure was prohibitively expensive since the enrollment in any one 
correspondence course in a single high school is usually small. More- 
over, there was little opportunity for expanded enrollments by extend- 
ing correspondence services to other high schools since high-school 
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districts tend to be relatively self-contained units and one high school 
does not ordinarily look to another for instructional service. 

State departments of education did not generally develop cor- 
respondence study programs. By and large, such departments conceive 
their functions to be advisory, administrative, and supervisory, and 
while they provide assistance in the establishment and improvement 
of instructional programs they do not, as a rule, engage in the actual 
process of instruction. There are today but two state departments 
which conduct correspondence study programs. 

If, then, such programs were to be offered (and the need was and 
is very obvious) it fell to the lot of colleges and universities to 
develop them. It is logical that it should be so. Instruction is one 
of the primary functions of a university or college. Furthermore, 
such an institution generally has no sharply defined geographic area 
which it is designed to serve and it is an easy matter for it to reach 
to the state boundaries and beyond. High schools look to the univer- 
sities for professional leadership in the field of instruction and will, 
in general, accept on a voluntary basis an educational program devel- 
oped under the auspices of these institutions. Moreover, these insti- 
tutions possess the personnel to develop correspondence study mate- 
rials and to conduct the research necessary to place the program on 
a sound basis. It may also be said that a college or university would, 
in any case, be called upon to do a part of the task it assumes in 
conducting a supervised correspondence study program. At the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, it has been found that twenty-five per cent of the 
pupils who take certain courses by supervised correspondence study 
later enroll in the University. Although no evidence on the matter is 
available, undoubtedly some of the other seventy-five per cent enroll 
in other institutions of higher learning. Now a considerable number of 
these enrollees were registered for high-school correspondence in- 
struction in courses which were not offered in the local high schools 
but which were necessary for college entrance or were needed as 
preparation for advanced instruction. Had these pupils not taken these 
courses by correspondence in high school, the colleges or universities 
which they entered would have found it necessary to provide some 
means for them to make up their so-called deficiencies. Without 
doubt, also, some boys and girls who had not planned to attend col- 
lege are encouraged to do so because correspondence study was 


available. 

It is not really necessary that every state should develop a suv 
pervised correspondence study program in the sense that correspond 
ence course materials are prepared and instructional services offered 
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by an institution within the state. This would undoubtedly have 
certain advantages. Materials prepared would fully meet state require- 
ments and might also be better designed to serve local situations. 
There would also probably be a greater tendency for the local high 
schools to avail themselves of this service than if it were necessary 
for them to go outside of the state’s boundaries to secure it. However, 
the expense involved in complete duplication of services within each 
state might not be justified. Most courses taught in one state are 
very similar to the same courses taught in another. In some states 
which do not have their own high-school correspondence study pro- 
grams, enrollments with institutions in other states are high, thus 
indicating that their pupils who need this service are not neglected. 

At the present time, according to reports of the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, there are thirty-four member institutions 
of higher learning which offer correspondence study at the high- 
school level. They are found in twenty-five of the forty-eight states. 
Some states have but one such institution and others have two or 
three which provide this service. In addition, there are other colleges, 
not members of the N. U. E. A., which offer high-school correspond- 
ence instruction, and, as was previously stated, one high school and 
two state departments of education which do so. 

Not all state-supported institutions of higher learning within a 
state should maintain a supervised comespondence study program. 
This would result in unnecessary and costly duplication. However, 
every institution of this type owes it to the young people of the state, 
and to those adults interested in further education, to inform teachers 
in training of the possibilities present in correspondence instruction. 
If the teachers and school administrators are informed, they can make 
the benefits of this program available through the local schools. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


We turn now to the second of the four essentials, that of financial 
support. A questionnaire was recently submitted to all members of the 
National University Extension Association which offer correspondence 
study courses for high-school pupils and to the two state departments 
of education which do so. Usable replies were received from thirty 
colleges or universities and from both state departments. Twenty-eight 
institutions responded to the item, ‘Does your state correspondence 
center receive any financial support from state sources?’ Twenty- 
two indicated that they did receive such support and six indicated 
that they did not. Some institutions which responded in the negative 
qualified their answers a little and it is probable that they receive 
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indirect subsidy in the form of housing and janitorial and other serv- 
ices. In those cases where financial subsidy is provided from state 
funds, it usually comes indirectly to the correspondence center through 
the university or college. 

In but one case does the state completely and directly subsidize 
the program of correspondence instruction. In North Dakota, a state 
correspondence school has been established. This school is located 
at the North Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo. It is supported 
by a direct appropriation from the legislature and provides free cor- 
respondence instruction to high-school pupils within the state who 
wish to avail themselves of this service. 

All other correspondence centers find it necessary to charge fees 
to supplement whatever subsidy may be received. These fees are 
usually nominal. A bulletin entitled Guide to Correspondence Study, 
published by the National University Extension Association at Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, in December, 1951, shows that fees charged range 
from $6.40 per semester course in one institution to $20.00 in another. 
The modal figure is $10.00 and the average $10.93. This indicates 
that, if a pupil were to take a full program of four courses by corre- 
spondence, the cost per semester could range from $25.60 to $80.00, 
but would typically be about $40. This is considerably less than the 
average per pupil cost per semester in most high schools. Fees are 
intentionally kept low so that the cost need not prevent the service 
from being extended to those pupils who need it. It is a program that 
helps many. 

There is undoubtedly room for improvement in the financing of 
programs of correspondence instruction. The questionnaire responses 
indicate that some correspondence centers receive no state subsidy 
and are completely dependent upon fees while many of the others 
depend upon fees for most of their support. If supervised correspond- 
ence study is to become an integral part of the whole program of edu- 
cation within a state, it would seem advisable that it receive state 
support adequate to permit it to make its maximum contribution to the 


program. 


COLLEGE ACCEPTANCE OF CORRESPONDENCE CREDITS 


The third way in which state agencies influence the program of 
supervised correspondence study is in the matter of college entrance 
requirements. For those pupils who are taking work by supervised 
correspondence study with the intention of using these courses as a 
means of preparing for college, the recognition accorded to this means 


of preparation is vitally important. 
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At the same time the questionnaire previously referred to was 
sent to correspondence centers, a similar questionnaire was sent 
to all state departments of education. On both questionnaires the 
question was asked “Do colleges and universities in your state 
accept supervised correspondence study credits as a means of meet- 
ing entrance requirements?’’ Forty-five of the forty-eight state depart- 
ments returned the questionnaires. Thirty-three indicated that the 
colleges and universities within the state did accept correspondence 
study credits, eight stated that they did not, and four either failed to 
respond to this item, stated that they did not know, or gave indefinite 
answers. Four of the state departments which checked a ‘‘no’’ re- 
sponse to this item qualified the answer by indicating they were not 
sure or thought it was left to the individual institution to decide, and 
two which checked a ‘‘yes’’ response were similarly undecided as to 
the accuracy of this answer. The thirty-three states in which the 
state department indicated that colleges do accept correspondence 
study credits represent seventy-three per cent of the forty-five states 
from which questionnaire returns were received. Undoubtedly some of 
the states from which replies were not received and some which gave 
indefinite responses to this particular item also do have institutions 
of higher learning which will accept credits earned through corre- 
spondence study. 

The question just referred to also appeared on the questionnaire 
sent to colleges, universities, and state departments which maintain 
high-school correspondence study programs. The thirty-two replies 
received came from twenty-seven states. Institutions from twenty-five 
of these states responded to this particular item. In every case, it 
was indicated that colleges and universities within the state do 
accept such credits, although some replies were qualified by a state- 
ment that a maximum of two or four units might be applied, that the 
credit must be presented by a pupil who had taken most of his work 
in an accredited high school, or the correspondence course must have 
been offered by a correspondence center approved by the state depart- 
ment of education to offer correspondence courses of instruction 
within the state limits. 

A comparison of the returns from the state departments and from 
the colleges and universities shows that, while in the country as a 
whole about three fourths of the states report that high-school corre- 
spondence credits are accepted by institutions of higher learning, all 
of those states which have institutions that offer such courses report 
that this is the general practice. It would appear that the operation 
of a high-school correspondence center or centers within the state is a 
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significant factor in gaining acceptance by colleges and universities 
of this method of instruction. Many colleges and universities are now 
accepting such credits. 

Research has clearly established that pupils who take work by 
supervised correspondence study are fully as well prepared, as far as 
subject matter learning is concerned, as pupils of comparable ability 
who receive instruction by means of traditional methods, The one 
research study which has been reported regarding the college success 
of high-school correspondence pupils indicates that their chances 
of success are better than those of non-corre spondence pupils of equal 
ability. Colleges and universities which have been accepting credits 
earned through high-school correspondence study have quite generally 
been content to continue the practice. In the light of this evidence, 
it would seem that, while at present a large majority of institutions of 
higher learning do accept high-school correspondence credits, even 
tually all will come to do so. 

Certainly there are many factors which contribute to success in 
college other than the particular method by which the pupil happened 
to study in high school. Intelligence, interest, ambition, and good 
study habits are among these factors. Supervised correspondence 
study is probably selective with respect to pupils of high interest 
and above average ambition and should help to develop good study 
habits since the pupil is faced with a situation where he cannot sit 
and absorb but must study, analyze, and respond. As Wilhelms once 
aptly said, the pupil is placed in a position where he has the oppor- 
tunity ‘‘to learn without being everlastingly taught.’ 


ACCREDITATION POLICIES REGARDING 
SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


The fourth essential which contributes to the success of a pro- 
gram of supervised correspondence study is a favorable attitude on the 
part of accreditation authorities. This is probably the factor which, 
more than anything else, determines the extent to which high schools 
within a state make use of correspondence study as a means of broad- 
ening their programs and meeting the individual needs of their pupils. 
Apathy, lack of information about the program, and tradition may be 
factors which prevent correspondence study from being employed. But 
of what value are interest, full information, and a willingness to adopt 
new procedures if those in authority refuse to permit desirable changes 


to be made? 





‘Fred T. Wilhelms, ‘‘Good Education,’’ The Phi Delta Kappan, XXII (December 
1939), p. 203. 
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Legal Provisions 


In few states are the regulations in regard to correspondence 
study actually written into the law. In the questionnaire returns 
received from state departments of education, only eight of the forty- 
five responses indicated that the laws of the state gave legal recogni- 
tion to correspondence study. In several of these cases the comments 
concerning this item give some basis for the belief that the person 
responding had in mind a ruling of a state board of education or a state 
department ruling rather than a specific legal provision. It is probable 
that not more than a half dozen states, at the most, actually have laws 
bearing on this type of instruction. 


General State Department Regulations 


Since actual legal recognition is generally lacking, state board 
of education and state department rulings assume great importance in 
determining the recognition accorded to correspondence instruction. 
What is the situation in this regard? It is, to say the least, chaotic. 

Both the state department and institutional questionnaires in- 
cluded the question, ‘Does the state department of education take an 
official position in regard to credits earned in this manner?’’ Thirty- 
three of the state departments said ‘“‘yes’’ or implied it, ten said 
"‘no,’’ and two replied in terms of college rather than high-school 
correspondence instruction. Twenty-two of the colleges or universities 
responding said ‘‘yes,’’ five said “‘no,’’ and five either failed to 
respond, said they were ‘“‘not sure,’ or gave indefinite answers. In- 
volved was a question of fact since a state department either does or 
does not take a position in regard to credits earned through supervised 
cotrespondence study. It is, therefore, rather surprising that there 
should be any indefinite responses. The fact that there are indicates 
that some states have indefinite policies or policies which are not 
clearly understood by those affected by them. 

Even more surprising is the fact that in some states the state 
department and institutions within the state did not give identical 
answers. In one state, the university says ‘‘not sure’’ and the state 
department says ‘‘no’’; in another, a state institution says ‘‘no’’ and 
the state department says ‘‘yes’’; in a third, the state department is 
indefinite but two state institutions say ‘‘no’’; in a fourth, two state 
institutions say ‘‘yes’’ and the state department says ‘“‘no”; and in a 
fifth state, one institution says ‘‘yes,’’ a second says ‘‘no,”’ and the 
state department says ‘‘no.’’ There is, of course, a possible explana- 
tion. In some cases, the state department may have a general but 
unwritten policy which makes the matter in question subject to differ- 
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ent interpretations. Even when this factor is allowed for, there would 
seem to be some evidence that a degree of confusion exists in some 
states as to what the state department policy is. 

The greatest cause for concern, however, is in regard to the great 
discrepancy which exists in the policies which have been adopted in 
the various states. These policies range from almost complete accept- 
ance of supervised correspondence study to almost complete rejection 
of it. At one extreme we find this statement: ‘No high school may 
conduct correspondence or extension courses. Pupils regularly en- 
rolled in any high school may not during their attendance at that 
school earn additional credit by correspondence, extension, or exam- 
ination.’’ In a similar vein another state department of education says, 
“The...Accrediting Commission...does not approve acceptance of 
credits earned by correspondence study to be applied toward meeting 
the requirements for graduation from an accredited high school.”’ 

At the other extreme one state department says, ‘‘The department 
gives full recognition to high-school credit earned through supervised 
correspondence study conducted by a reputable agency or institution’’; 
and another states that, ‘‘This law has been on the statute books for 
ten or twelve years and it has become so thoroughly accepted that 
members of our staff regularly recommend to local schools that they 
enroll students in...cormespondence courses rather than organize 
small classes. It also makes it possible to enrich the program for 
special individual needs and interests. We also recommend it for 
pupils who are home-bound because of illness or other physical 
disability.”’ 


Specific State Department Regulations 


Most of the state departments of education which do have policies 
in regard to supervised correspondence study take a position some- 
where between the extremes of complete acceptance and complete 
rejection. The positions of the thirty-three state departments which 
indicated that they had established policies may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Seven states accept correspondence instruction almost completely 

in the sense that they recommend its use and place practically no 


restrictions on the high schools which employ it. 

2. Four states reject the use of correspondence study for pupils enrolled 
in high school. 

3. Ten states require the approval! of local school authorities before a 
correspondence course can be offered; three require the approval of 
the local authorities and the state high-school supervisor; one re- 
quires the approval of the state high-school supervisor; and one 
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requires the approval of the local authorities, the county superintend- 
ent, and the state high-school supervisor. 

Three states say that courses offered by correspondence must be 
courses which are not offered in regular classes in the local school. 
Four states require that the correspondence courses taken by a pupil 
must be a definite part of the pupil’s regular school program, and one 
says that the course or courses taken must be on the course of study 
list of the local school. 

One state permits no more than two courses to be taken concurrently 
and one permits but one course to be taken at a time. 

Closely related to item 6 are the restrictions in various states, three 
of which permit the earning of but one unit per year, six permit the 
earning of a total of two units to be applied toward graduation, two 
permit four units to apply toward graduation, two say a “‘limited 
number’’ of credits may be earned in this way, one indicates that 
only ‘‘fifteen credit points’’ in vocational subjects may apply, and 
one allows a total of ‘forty semester periods of instruction’’ by 
correspondence study. 

Nineteen states report limitations in regard to the institutions which 
may offer correspondence study within the state. Nine say that this 
instruction must be offered by the state university or other institu- 
tions within the state, three approve courses offered by institutions 
approved by the state department, three approve courses offered by 
accredited institutions, one eastern state approves courses offered 
by the University of Nebraska, two states approve courses offered 
by the State University or the University of Nebraska, and one says 
courses must be secured from institutions of higher learning. 

One state places a minimum time limit of three months on the com- 
pletion of a correspondence course. 


. Four states require the local district to pay the cost of correspond- 


ence instruction. Most of the other states will permit this to be 
done. 

Seven states require that correspondence study must be supervised 
by a teacher, and one requires that the supervisor must meet the 
state certification requirements before he is eligible to supervise 
a course. 

One state says that correspondence study may be offered only in 
fields where no one is qualified to teach the subject locally or when 
there are too few pupils needing the subject to organize a class. 

Two states limit the use of correspondence study courses by school 
districts to pupils enrolled in grades ten, eleven, or twelve; one 
limits these courses to pupils past high-school age or isolated from 
school, and one to pupils regularly enrolled in the district. 

Three states require that work taken by correspondence study must 
be substantiated by examination, and one states that there must 
be evidence of satisfactory accomplishment. 


The total number of requirements listed above far exceeds thirty- 


three (the number of states reporting) since a number of states have 


more than one requirement. 
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Analysis of State Department Regulations 


One has a sense of confusion in trying to analyze the various 
requirements reported above since they are so diverse and are often 
conflicting. For example, one state says that ‘Supervised correspond- 
ence courses may be taken only in those fields in which the members 
of the staff are not qualified to give instruction’’ while another states 
that a course may be offered only if the local supervisor meets the 
state requirements for teaching the subject. Three states require that 
courses offered by correspondence must not include subjects offered 
in the local school while four others state that the correspondence 
courses taken by a pupil must be a definite part of his school program 
and one requires that courses taken must appear on the course of study 
list of the local school. In another case the state department ruling 
provides that correspondence work may be taken only by ‘“‘pupils who 
are past high-school age and pupils to whom a high school is not 
available’’ while in another state the law specifies that “the govern- 
ing board of a district...may...provide pupils enrolled in the regular 
day schools of the district with instruction by correspondence....”” 
which would rule out pupils not enrolled. 

Basic assumptions. In such a welter of confusion and conflict, 
not everyone can be right. It would seem to be the responsibility of 
this article to make some suggestions which might be the first step 
toward a uniform code of regulations governing the use of correspond- 
ence study in secondary schools. The suggestions offered will be 
based upon three fundamental assumptions: 

1. Supervised correspondence study is a sound method of instruction. 

2. Like any other desirable educational device or procedure, supervised 
correspondence study should be used in all situations where it can 
make a positive contribution. 

3. Supervised correspondence study should not be used to replace resi- 
dent instruction in the local secondary schools, but it should be used 
to enrich and extend the programs of these schools. 


Before an analysis is made of state policies, one or two points 
should be made. The first is that the use of supervised correspond- 
ence study within a state should be regulated by state department of 
education rulings rather than by law. If the subject is mentioned in 
the laws of the state, it should be only to the extent that the state 
department of education is authorized to adopt such rules and regula 
tions as it may consider appropriate. The reasons for this position 
are twofold: first, that the educational specialists within a state 
department are more conversant with current educational needs and 
trends than are lawmakers, and, second, that state department rulings 
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are more flexible than are laws and can be more readily altered to meet 
changing times and conditions. 

Irrespective of the legal basis of procedure, the writer feels that 
certain positions are sound on terms of the fundamental assumptions 
previously stated. One is that no state should arbitrarily exclude the 
possibility of using correspondence instruction. A large majority of 
the states do use it and have found it to be satisfactory. There is 
adequate research and empirical evidence supporting its value as an 
educational procedure. It would seem unfair to pupils who stand to 
profit from its use to deprive them of the opportunity to do so. 

Again, such rules and regulations as are adopted should be only 
those necessary to safeguard the interests of pupils who find it de- 
sirable to study by this method. The general tone of these rules 
should be such as to encourage the use of supervised corre spondence 
study on the theory that it has a genuine contribution to make rather 
than arbitrarily to limit its use in the supposition that it is, at best, a 
second-rate means of instruction. 

With these things in mind let us analyze the regulations now in 
force in the various states. 

Prior approval. There can be little argument over the provision 
that correspondence courses taken by pupils regularly enrolled in a 
school should be subject to the approval of the local principal, super- 
intendent, or guidance director if credit is to be granted for the work 
taken. This is in accord with one of the basic traditions of American 
education, that the control of education rests in the local school unit. 
This provision will help to insure that the correspondence courses 
for which pupils are registered are secured from reputable institutions 
and will increase the probability that the courses selected will be 
those which will be of most benefit to the pupil. The further require 
ment that such courses must also be subject to the approval of the 
county superintendent or a state high-school supervisor would seem 
to be excessive. If the local authorities are competent to determine 
what subjects should be taught locally and how they should be taught, 
they are surely competent to make the same decisions regarding cor- 
respondence study. The additional requirement of approval by county 
or state authorities makes it more difficult to register pupils for cor 
respondence courses and probably results but rarely in the adoption 
of an educational program better fitted to the needs of the pupil in- 
volved. Why should the county superintendent or a state high-school 
supervisor be in a better position to determine what is good for an 
individual pupil than the local educators who work with him all of the 
time? 
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Courses to be offered. It has been pointed out that several states 
limit correspondence courses for which credit may be granted to those 
courses which are not offered in the local school while several other 
states take the opposite point of view. There are valid objections to 
either of the forms which this regulation takes. Three entirely legiti- 
mate uses of correspondence study are to resolve schedule conflicts, 
to permit pupils to carry accelerated programs, and to give pupils an 
opportunity to make up (preferably in the summer) courses which they 
have taken but in which they failed to receive credit. If the state 
restricts correspondence study to courses not offered locally, none of 
these purposes may be served. On the other hand, if schools may offer 
by correspondence only those courses already appearing on the 
school’s course of study list, the entire enrichment feature of corre- 
spondence study is eliminated. Again it can be asked, why are not the 
local school officials in by far the best position to know in which 
circumstances correspondence courses of instruction may be used 
to the best advantage? 

Limitations on credit. Another type of regulation is that which 
limits the number of correspondence courses which may be taken at 
one time or restricts the total number of units or credits which may be 
granted for correspondence instruction. There are probably two as- 
sumptions which underlie these regulations. The first, which in itself 
is quite valid, is that each pupil should have adequate opportunity 
for association with other pupils, and the second, which is not valid, 
is that supervised correspondence study is a less satisfactory method 
of teaching than is classroom instruction. Granting a partial validity 
to the first reason for this type of regulation, the writer would reject 
these restrictions. The objection to an absolute quantitative limita- 
tion is that it fails to allow for differences in individual needs or 
circumstances. Who is to say whether two units or four units, or some 
other number, is maximally desirable? Furthermore, is a small school 
with very limited course offerings to be governed by the same restric- 
tions that apply to a larger school which has a much greater range 
of local offerings? Why, in all fairness, must the pupil in one situa- 
tion be forced to limit his choices even though the possibility of wider 
choice exists? And what about the situation which exists in a school 
which is unable to employ a teacher in a certain subject area, for 
example the commercial arts, and chooses to enroll its pupils for 
instruction by correspondence? Are the pupils who have already 
earned the maximum amount of correspondence credit to be told that 
they may not take shorthand, bookkeeping, typing, commercial law, 
and other commercial subjects? 
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Nor are the undesirable effects of credit limitations on corre- 
spondence work confined solely to the smaller schools. Take the case 
of David Williams. David was enrolled in Northeast High School in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. He, with the approval of his adviser, wanted to 
finish high school in less than the ordinary four-year period and en- 
rolled for work by supervised correspondence study with the Extension 
Division of the University of Nebraska. By studying in his out-of- 
school time and during the summers, he completed his high-school 
course in two years. Seven of the sixteen units for graduation were 
earned by supervised correspondence study. David did not neglect 
his extra-school activities during this period, He was active in music, 
serving as accompanist to school music groups; he worked as a mem- 
ber of archeological crews sent out by the University during the sum- 
mer; and he was highly interested in sports although not an active 
participant. Upon graduation from high school, David took competitive 
scholarship examinations and was awarded a $3,000 scholarship to 
the University of Chicago. It is hard to believe that David’s scho 
lastic achievement or social adjustment suffered because nearly half 
of his high-school work was taken through correspondence study or 
that he would have been better off if he had arbitrarily been limited 
to two or four units of correspondence credit. 

We return again to an earlier plea. Let the local educators make 
the decisions regarding the amount of correspondence work which may 
be completed. The likelihood that they will use supervised corre- 
spondence study to the detriment of the local school program is remote 
indeed. 

Institutions which may provide correspondence instruction. Nine- 
teen of the states have regulations in regard to institutions from which 
correspondence courses may be secured. Provisions of this type are 
certainly within the province of state departments as a part of their 
accreditation responsibility. Moreover, it is much easier for the 
department of education within a state to pass on the qualifications of 
correspondence schools and make this information available to schools 
within the state than it is for each local school to make such an ap- 
praisal. However, the writer is a little concerned over the tendency 
to limit the use of correspondence study by high schools to courses 
offered by institutions of higher learning within the state where the 
high schools are located. There are many universities and colleges 
which support excellent correspondence study programs. Not all, 
however, offer the same courses and, while, in general, it is desirable 
for a pupil to take work from an institution within his own state when 
it is possible to do so, he should not be prevented from going outside 
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the state to secure a course which he particularly needs. Schools, 
in accepting transfer pupils, honor credits eamed through classroom 
instruction in other states. There is no reason why correspondence 
credits should not be so accepted. 

Time limits. Only one state imposes a minimum time limit on the 
completion of a correspondence course. There is probably nothing 
wrong with this kind of a limitation except that there is no objective 
evidence to indicate what the time limit should be. A factor to con 
sider is that a pupil carrying a typical program of four courses for an 
eighteen-week semester devotes about four and one-half weeks to each 
of his four subjects. It must also be remembered that pupils vary 
greatly in the rate at which they learn. 

Financial responsibility of the district. The question of who 
should pay for a correspondence course is one which has not been 
finally settled. Four states require the local district to pay for the 
cost of correspondence instruction, the others which mention this 
matter permit the district to do so, and it is probable that in most of 
the states which do not refer to this item there is no objection to this 
practice. Certainly, if correspondence study is accepted as an inte- 
gral part of the school program, there can be no valid reason why the 
cost should not be assumed by the district. It would appear to violate 
the principle of free public education to ask the pupil to bear the 
cost himself. However, it is a sound principle of human relations not 
to proceed faster than people are willing to go. If the local districts 
are unwilling to pay for correspondence instruction, they can defeat 
the purpose of a legal requirement that they do so by the simple 
expedient of failing to register any pupils for instruction by this 
method. It would appear that a requirement that a local district pay 
for correspondence courses taken by pupils enrolled in the district 
is a theoretically desirable objective to be realized only when school 
authorities and the public in general accept correspondence study on 
an equal basis with classroom instruction. 

The supervisor. The matter of supervision deserves attention, 
Seven states require that correspondence study must be supervised 
by a teacher and one of these states adds that the supervisor must 
‘meet the same requirements as to preparation and certification as 
any other high-school teacher.’ The principle of supervision is 
sound, The supervisor forms a connecting link between the corre- 
spondence center and the local school and can be of great help to the 
pupil in his correspondence work. The role of the supervisor, how- 
ever, must be clearly understood. The supervisor does not teach the 
correspondence course. The actual teaching is done by the corre 
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spondence syllabus and by the teacher at the correspondence center 
who receives the pupil’s completed lessons. The whole function of 
the correspondence center, in fact, is to provide instruction which 
for one reason or another cannot be offered locally. Since the super- 
visor does not teach the course he supervises, it would seem to be 
completely unnecessary to require that he meet the same certification 
requirements as a teacher who teaches the subject. This requirement 
would totally eliminate the opportunity to provide enrichment by 
making it possible for a school to offer instruction by correspondence 
in subjects which no one locally is qualified to teach, 

More realistic in this sense is the opposite provision of one 
state which says that correspondence study may be offered only in 
fields where no one is qualified to teach locally or when there are 
too few pupils who need the subject to organize a class. However, 
while this provision does permit enrichment, it has other undesirable 
features. It implies that, if a subject is offered locally, a pupil may 
not take the subject by correspondence, thus eliminating correspond- 
ence study as a means of resolving schedule conflicts, of providing 
for acceleration, or of allowing pupils to make up credits lost through 
failure or sickness. 

Pupils who may be registered. A different type of restriction is 
that which limits the offering of correspondence study to certain 
pupils. Two states say that the pupil must be in grades ten, eleven, 
or twelve; one says that a school district may provide correspondence 
study only for pupils regularly enrolled in the schools of the district; 
and one restricts these courses to pupils past high-school age or 
isolated from school. There are obvious objections to all of these 
restrictions. The first would prevent junior high-school pupils from 
taking correspondence study courses despite the fact that pupils at 
this level have individual problems which, in many cases, correspond- 
ence study would help to solve. It is not true that pupils in the earlier 
high-school years cannot profit from correspondence study since there 
are in operation at various places in the world very successful pro 
grams of correspondence study at the elementary school level. 

A requirement that pupils must be enrolled in the schools of the 
district before correspondence study can be offered eliminates from 
consideration some of the pupils who need it most desperately, par- 
ticularly the isolated and home-bound pupils, the out-of-school youth, 
and adults who desire to complete their high-school education. Con- 
versely, the requirement that a pupil must be past highschool age 
or isolated from school eliminates all of the enrichment features and 
administrative uses of supervised correspondence study by the local 
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school. Pupil needs are so wide and diverse that any attempt at 
regulation in this area almost certainly will result in discrimination 
against some pupils. Again, by far the best answer is to have no 
regulation at all and to permit the local school to use supervised 
correspondence study whenever this device stands to work to the 
advantage of the pupil. 

Examinations. The final form which regulation takes, according 
to the reports from the various state departments, is that which re- 
quires that credit for correspondence study must be substantiated 
by examination or by evidence of satisfactory accomplishment. Against 
a requirement of satisfactory accomplishment before credit can be 
granted, it would be difficult to argue either in regard to correspond- 
ence or classroom instruction. The specific requirement, however, 
that credit for correspondence study be based upon examination is 
valid only to the extent that it is valid when applied to other methods 
of instruction. Some pupils make substantial learning gains as a 
result of correspondence study; other pupils make little progress. The 
same thing is true of classroom instruction. This question should be 
resolved in each state on the basis of whether the use of examinations 
is a good way to substantiate credit, however eared, and, if it is 
agreed that it is, then this requirement should be applied to all in- 
structional procedures, not merely to supervised correspondence 
study. 

Pupils to whom schools are not available. To this point this 
article has been concerned largely with state regulations as they 
affect pupils who are enrolled in a high school and who wish to earn 
credits by correspondence study to apply toward graduation from that 
high school. There are persons who wish to earn high-school credit 
but who sometimes find it difficult or impossible to enroll for corre- 
spondence study under the auspices of a local high school. This 
group will include isolated pupils; home-bound pupils; out-of-school 
youth; adults; married persons of high-school age who prefer not to 
return to high school; members of the armed forces or their dependents, 
especially when they are stationed in foreign countries; dependents 
of members of the diplomatic service or of businessmen located in 
foreign countries; pupils in Alaska or other outposts of the United 


States; and itinerants. 

Whenever the individuals just referred to can enroll for corre 
spondence study through the local high school and can arrange for 
credit to be granted by the school, this should be done. The local 
school is the logical unit through which educational services should 
be extended to people in the district. But that which is desirable is 
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not always practicable. The small school particularly may have 
difficulty in arranging for visiting teacher services for the home- 
bound, for adult education programs for out-of-school youth and adults, 
and for contacts with pupils who live great distances from school. 
It is even true in some cases that schools do not conceive it to be 
their function to provide educational services to individuals in these 
categories, or at least to some of them. Few schools, large or small, 
can serve the continuing educational needs of itinerant youth or of 
American pupils of high-school age who are located in foreign coum 
tries or in outlying territories of the United States. 

For those pupils who live in this country but who cannot arrange 
to continue their education through the local schools, some states 
have made provision for them to register for correspondence instruction 
directly with an approved correspondence center. Their work is often 
supervised by the parents except that unit tests and final examina- 
tions are taken under the supervision of some person approved by the 
correspondence center. This person is often a county or city superinm 
tendent of schools. As a result of this arrangement, many pupils are 
enabled to complete a full high-school program who, otherwise, would 
have no opportunity to do so. 

The programs arranged by some correspondence centers for over- 
seas pupils and for those located in regions like Alaska where there 
are too few people in many areas to organize a school are interesting. 
Before the advent of correspondence study, it was nearly impossible 
for these people to receive organized educational experiences. Diplo- 
mats and engineers going abroad were forced to choose between 
leaving their families at home or of taking them along and either 
registering them in foreign schools or omitting their high-school work 
for a year or more. Members of the armed forces stationed in occupied 
areas were faced with the same problem. Today the armed forces 
have established organized programs of education by correspondence 
study for the children of these men who are stationed abroad, while 
diplomats, engineers, and businessmen who reside in foreign coun- 
tries take their families with them, secure in the knowledge that the 
educational needs of their children can still be cared for. 

It was stated in an earlier article on the education of adults and 
out-of-school youth that a number of states issue certificates of 
equivalency of high-school graduation to pupils who take all or part 
of their work by means of supervised correspondence study. It is 
fortunate that this is done. Pupils prevented by force of circumstances 
from attending a regularly organized high school are now able to com 
plete a full high-school program and to receive recognition for their 
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accomplishment. In many cases, pupils who have taken all or a major 
portion of their high-school work by supervised correspondence study 
have gone on to college and made outstanding achievement records. 


SUMMARY 


State agencies, particularly colleges, universities, and state 
departments of education are essential to the establishment and opera- 
tion of programs of supervised correspondence study. [If these pro- 
gfams are to succeed, colleges and universities must assume the 
responsibility of providing correspondence study services and must 
find a means of financing these programs. They must also be willing 
to accept high-school credits eamed by this method of instruction. 
The state departments or state boards of education must permit stu 
dents to register for work by this method and must grant recognition 
to credits so earned, 

In examining state programs and policies, several things are 
immediately apparent. One is that supervised correspondence study 
has come to be very widely accepted in the relatively short time since 
it was first introduced into this country. More than half of the states 
have one oc more public institutions which offer high-school corre- 
spondence study in some form. In over three fourths of the states, 
colleges and universities will accept high-school credits earned by 
supervised correspondence study. Of forty-five state departments of 
education which responded to a questionnaire, only four rejected cor- 
respondence study as a means of extending educational opportunities. 
The remaining state departments either accept correspondence study 
almost completely, accept it subject to certain restrictions, or take no 
official position in regard to it. The showing, on the whole, is very 
favorable. 

A second point revealed clearly is that the financing of state 
programs of high-school correspondence study is somewhat haphazard. 
The development of supervised correspondence study to the point 
where it can make its maximum educational contribution will probably 
await the development of more adequate means of support. 

The point which impresses itself most forcefully upon one who 
attempts to analyze the role of state agencies in a program of super- 
vised correspondence study is the inconsistency existing among the 
policies adopted by the various states. Policies are very diverse, 
frequently conflicting, and sometimes unrealistic. This would obvi- 
ously not be true to so great an extent if the basic attitudes toward 
and beliefs about correspondence study did not differ widely. Perhaps 
one should not be surprised that basic attitudes and beliefs do vary. 
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Supervised correspondence study is new and ideas about it have not 
become consolidated. Until recently, research evidence concerning 
some of the aspects of correspondence instruction has been rather 
scanty. Certain state policies are of some years standing and have 
not been reviewed in terms of more recent evidence. 

Regardless of what may be the reasons which underlie the differ- 
ences in policy, it is time that an effort be made to establish greater 
uniformity in practice where supervised correspondence study is 
concerned. As long as education remains a state function, there will 
be differences in policy and practice respecting any educational pro- 
cedure. The differences, however, should not be as extreme as they 
are in regard to supervised correspondence study. 

This article offered a number of suggestions which taken together 
might constitute an initial step toward the establishment of state 
policies which are realistic in terms of educational understandings 
today. These suggestions are as follows: 


1. The use of supervised correspondence study within a state should 
be regulated by state board of education or state department of edu- 
cation rulings rather than by specific provisions in the law. 

2. All states should recognize supervised correspondence study as a 
desirable educational device and should permit its use in all situa- 
tions where it can make a positive contribution. 

3. Rules and regulations which are adopted should be only those which 
are necessary to safeguard the interests of pupils who study by this 
method and they should not attempt to regulate the details of procedure. 

4. If credit for supervised correspondence study is to be granted by the 
local district, reasonable regulations might include provisions that: 

a. The school authorities in the local school must approve the 
correspondence course for which a pupil is registered. 

b. Supervised correspondence study courses for which credit may be 
granted must be secured from institutions which are approved 
by the state department of education to offer such instruction. 
In general, courses secured from institutions of higher learning 
which are accredited by state or regional accrediting agencies 
will be so approved. 

c. School districts may pay all costs involved in registering pupils 
for work by supervised correspondence study and it is strongly 
urged that they do so. 

d. Correspondence courses shall be supervised by a teacher or by 
some other responsible person designated by the administrative 
authorities of the district. 

5. Provision should be made for those who desire to take work for high- 
school credit but who are unable to do so through a local high school 
to earn the necessary credits by means of correspondence study. 
Some regulations which might apply in this case are: 

a. Correspondence work should be taken under the auspices of the 
local high school and credits so earned should be recorded by 
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the high school when it is possible and reasonable for this 
to be arranged. 

b. When credits cannot be earned by correspondence study under 
the auspices of a high school, the pupil may register directly 
with a correspondence school approved to provide such instruction. 

c. Examinations taken in connection with correspondence work 
must be supervised by a responsible person approved by the 
correspondence center. 

d. Correspondence centers approved by the state department of 
education may issue a certificate of equivalence of high-school 
gtaduation to pupils who have completed sixteen units of work, 
all or part of which may have been earned through correspondence 
study. The courses taken by pupils who receive these cerifi- 
cates must include those required in the state for graduation 
from high school. 


The requirements listed above are, of course, only suggestive. 
The writer believes them to be sound. It is hoped that they will 
stimulate discussion leading to greater uniformity in state regulations 
regarding supervised correspondence study in the future. In the final 
analysis, however, it is not the wording of a set of regulations which 
will determine the place given to supervised correspondence study in 
the total educational program of a state. The best set of regulations 
which can be devised will be of little value if they are not based on 
a belief that supervised correspondence study has a contribution to 
make to the better education of boys and girls and on a willingness to 
make the best possible use of this educational device. In a sense, 
the two developments go hand in hand. A greater understanding of 
correspondence study will lead to better regulations which, in turn, 
will stimulate increased use and better understanding. Great progress 
has already been made. There is reason to believe that still further 
progress will be made in the future. 





QUOTATION FROM PAGE 41, THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE BULLETIN Home Study Courses 


Students desiring to enter the Pennsylvania State College may re- 
move entrance credit deficiencies by means of these [high-school cor- 
respondence! courses after consultation with the Dean of Admissions. 
There are two methods of enrollment for these high-school courses. 
When a high school is to grant credit for the study, the application is 
submitted through that high school. An individual desiring to remove 
entrance deficiencies at the Pennsylvania State College or to prepare 
for a Department of Public Instruction examination submits his own ap- 
plication directly to the College.—Submitted by W. R. Young, Super- 
visor of Correspondence Instruction, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

















PART Il 


Supplementary Data for the 


Scholar and Specialist 


Designed to provide details of less interest to the 
general educator, but important to those directly con- 
cerned with correspondence instruction, and to those 


who wish to study it closely. 
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A. Correspondence Education in Foreign Countries 
Grace H. Y. Griffin 


HE information in regard to correspondence education in foreign 

countries was secured from the reports submitted by the respec- 
tive countries for inclusion in bulletins and reports of the several 
international conferences on supervised correspondence study. In 
condensing and reorganizing this material, every effort was made to 
report accurately the information submitted by these countries. For 
the accuracy of the original reports, the writer, of course, assumes 
no responsibility. 

Chart 1 summarizes the essential information about each of the 
countries which maintains an extensive program of correspondence 
instruction. For the benefit of those who wish to become better ac- 
quainted with correspondence study outside of the United Sates, a 
more detailed statement in regard to the program in operation in each 


country is presented. 


AUSTRALIA 


Although correspondence education in Australia is decidedly 
a state matter, there is sufficient uniformity in its general framework 
to warrant a unified presentation in the accompanying chart. Of the 
supplementary procedures carried on by correspondence schools, the 
supervised broadcast is the most prevalent among the Australian 
states. These broadcasts follow regular schedules and are directed 
specifically to correspondence pupils. The voice of the teacher giving 
firsthand directions and explanation relative to course material helps 
to establish intimate contacts between pupils and the school and to 
give to the pupils pleasure and a sense of “‘belonging.’’ Some broad- 
casts are planned to give the pupils a cultural experience; for ex- 
ample, the presentation of fine music or a dramatic reading. Other 
broadcasts——such as social studies or nature study—are given for 
the purpose of relating the material to the everyday life of pupils, and 
still others are instructive and lead the youth in group activities; for 
example, singing or drawing. All types of broadcasts point to an 
increased realization of the correspondence instruction program. 





Grace H. Y. Griffin is Associate Editor in the Extension Division of the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Most of the states have some type of library service, some have 
visiting teachers, or itinerant teachers. Other supplementary activities 
in which two or more states participate are a visiting teacher plan, an 
itinerant teacher plan, correspondence Sunday school, and publication 
of a school paper. 

An interesting undertaking in Western Australia is the summer 
camp schools inaugurated in 1946 by the education department. These 
camp schools give an ordinary school program until noon; the after- 
noons are devoted to organized recreation, excursions, and other out- 
door activities. One of the advantages given by the camp schools is 
the opportunity for youth to enter into community life for a few weeks 
each year. 


CANADA 


The Canadian provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, and Ontario report cor- 
respondence instruction plans. The accompanying chart (Chart 1) 
points out some program factors common to all the provinces. The 
function of correspondence instruction in Canada may be generally 
stated as provision for at least an elementary education for every 
individual who cannot have this advantage through regular school 
avenues. 

In most of the provinces the effectiveness of regular correspond- 
ence instruction is increased through a lending library, which issues 
books and magazines either directly or by some form of transportation 
(mail or bookmobile). Several of the provinces include use of broad 
casts in their programs and all of them emphasize the visual phase 
of instruction; for example, British Columbia has the plan of sending 
out photographs and reproductions of paintings and hopes eventually 
to include stereoscopes and filmstrips to clarify course materials. 
The provinces have various counseling plans for vocational and edw 
cational guidance. Manitoba emphasizes guidance in how to study, 
how to investigate, how to find information, how to check results, and 
other study skills. 

In Northern Ontario, education is carried to pupils in a unique 
way. The provincial department of education operates seven school 
cars on the Canadian National, the Canadian Pacific, and the Ontario 
Northland Railways. Each car spends a week out of five or six at 
each of the several stations where there are no schools. School is 
conducted for the week in this specially equipped car. At the close 
of the week, the teacher outlines the work that the pupils should 
do at home during the following five or six weeks before the car 
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returns for another session of school. In many cases, the lessons 
are used with lessons assigned by the traveling teacher. 

Correspondence courses are also used in small schools to extend 
and enrich their curricular offerings. In these cases, the teacher in 
charge becomes a supervisor of correspondence work. Teachers also 
find these well-planned courses an aid in their preparation and plan- 
ning for regular classroom teaching. Several provinces conduct camp 
schools and a visiting teacher program. 


DENMARK 


In Denmark, the years from 1917 to 1932 may be regarded as 
pioneer years in correspondence instruction. In 1932 this work was 
taken over by Joseph Saxe to be carried on as a private institution, 
the Correspondence School of Denmark. In general, courses have 
been brought into conformity with the standards held by educational 
authorities so as to meet the requirements of regular schools. The 
school developed rapidly during World War IL Over the period 1917 
to 1948, at least one per cent of the whole population has at some- 
time been enrolled in one or more courses. Due chiefly to density of 
population and to an excellent school system, correspondence instruc- 
tion is, for the most part, an adult education program serving anyone. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Correspondence instruction in New Zealand dates back to 1922 
when a school was organized at Wellington to conduct this type of 
education for the state. The school came into existence to meet 
the educational needs of youth in isolated districts where attendance 
at regular schools was impossible. Originally, the program was mostly 
on the elementary-school level; however, in 1929 the state education 
department added secondary courses. In 1948 the enrollment was 
5,298; of these 3,476 were on the secondary-school level including 
over a thousand adults availing themselves of secondary-school 
opportunity. Among those now served are secondary-school pupils, 
district high-school pupils, nurses, Maori school assistants, ex- 
service people, those variously handicapped, youth and adults with 
special problems, and those who have no access to regular schools. 

The New Zealand plan includes special attempts to extend pupils’ 
aocial contacts and to give them a sense of unity with other pupils 
throughout the islands. For this purpose, a variety of pupil organi za- 
tions are sponsored and directed by committees made up of members 
of the correspondence school. The Camera Club features an annual 
photographic competition. Through radio talks and illustrated publi- 
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cations, members receive help in their photographic problems. The 
Stamp Exchange Club, stamp ‘‘pool,’’ and stamp competitions are 
regularly conducted and open to all pupils. An Experanto Club for 
both youth and adults promotes contacts with Esperanto members 
in other countries. The Storywriters Club is open to all pupils sub 
mitting stories. Contributors receive constructive criticism and guid- 
ance for their writing. The Animal Welfare Club for pupils who have 
pets supplies books and pamphlets dealing with the care of birds 
and animals. Pupils in agricultural subjects are encouraged to join 
the Young Farmers and Country Life Club which is affiliated with the 
New Zealand Federation of Young Farmers Clubs. The Pen Friends 
gives contacts with pupils in other English speaking lands. Other 
organizations for enriching experiences and contacts are Expupils’ 
Association, Naturalists’ Club, and International Relations Club. 

To supplement the regular supervision of courses, the school 
has a visiting teacher plan. Teachers visit in homes, advise parents 
and pupils as needed, and carry helpful materials for such courses as 
woodwork or clothing. Another co-ordinating agency is the bi-weekly 
session of the Correspondence School over the main national stations. 
Pupils are expected to listen and to submit designated reports on 
these broadcasts. Broadcasts also include travel talks, book reviews, 
dramatizations, talks to parents and supervisors, radio plays written 
by pupils themselves, and a monthly school assembly. Another sup- 
plementary agency is a library system which provides suitable reading 
materials for pupils on all levels and sends out sets of unbreakable 
records for language students. 

The Parents’ Association holds meetings, promotes such educe 
tional plans as the visiting teachers plan, exhibits of pupils’ work, 
vacation schools, and similar activities. 

The school magazine, the Postman, is a publication featuring 
the pupils’ own contributions in which they write of the life they 
live and the thoughts they think. It is one more agency designed 
to unify the correspondence education enrollees, 


NORWAY 


The first correspondence school was established at Oslo in 1914. 
It is still the main agency through which the correspondence work is 
carried on. The school is a private organization run on business 
lines. To some degree it co-operates with other public educational 
agencies, but it essentially formulates its own program. In late years 
the school has tried out supervised correspondence instruction in 
some regular apprentice and continuation schools. 
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Due to the great demand for education by comespondence during 
World War II, a wide variety of new courses in secondary-school sub 
jects, courses in advanced commerce, business management, and 
social sciences were introduced. The school also offers an elemen- 
tary English course in Braille. 

Interesting items concerning the Norwegian correspondence school 
are (1) the use of gramophone records with elementary courses in 
English, French, and German, (2) an attempt to meet individual needs 
by maintaining a department which offers vocational guidance and 
counseling through letters and the issuance of a comprehensive pam- 
phlet on vocational guidance, and (3) publishing a school magazine. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Correspondence study in the Union of South Africa is entirely on 
the higher education level and is of rather recent date. In 1916 sev- 
eral colleges were incorporated as a Federal university designated 
as the University of South Africa. To it was assigned the duty of 
examining students who, after private study, presented themselves 
for examination. The number of students seeking university credit by 
this method grew from 208 in 1919 to nearly 4,000 in 1947—clear 
proof of the great need for some organized plan for adult university 
education. Results showed also that written examinations alone could 
not guarantee desirable standards or public respect and understanding. 

In 1946 the Division of External Studies was incorporated into 
the University as an integral part of its program with the specific 
purpose of taking a personal part in the training of extra-mural stu- 
dents. The accompanying chart (Chart 1) indicates that the corre- 
spondence plan is govemed by the University Senate and Council and 
supported by University funds and government subsidy. The Division 
of External Studies provides for individual needs of university degree 
students regardless of age who are prevented by various reasons from 
attending classroom lectures. The materials of tuition are carefully 
prepared syllabi and lecture notes, textbooks, and numerous reference 
materials. Instruction is conducted by full-time lecturers who are mem- 
bers of the faculties and Senate of the University. Students prepare 
their work at home and submit it to the instructor for suggestions. 

The South African plan of correspondence study present several 
details of special interest. A well-stocked lending library supplies 
the reading needs of the students. Students are encouraged to visit 
the lecturers in charge of their courses. These personal interviews 
give students firsthand association and a certain amount of guidance 
in their work. Students are provided with lesson outlines and sug- 
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gestions for study, but no credit toward the final examination is given 
for work done during the year. Credit is earned through the annual 
essay type of examination. Another interesting special feature is a 
three-week vacation school for all students desiring to attend. During 
this period, the lecturers deal with problems or portions of courses 
which cause special difficulty for students. The Division also pro- 
motes a feeling of student unity through the publication of a bilingual 
journal featuring contributions by both instructors and students. 


U.S.S.R. 


In the Soviet Union correspondence instruction is an essential 
part of the system of higher education. Originally it developed to 
meet the increased demand of the First Five-Year Plan, 1928-1932. 
It proposed to benefit the State by training an additional force ‘of 
qualified specialists and also to give opportunities to individuals 
who wish to retain their jobs while studying. In 1948 there were 
sixteen independent correspondence schools and 374 correspondence 
departments in ordinary higher educational institutions. 

The only requirement for admission to correspondence work is an 
entrance examination according to subjects and programs, comparable 
to those in regular higher educational institutions. In each corre- 
spondence course of study, the student must give an extra year to 
his work to compensate for values of resident study. Tuition is free 
to students whose progress keeps pace with the scheduled plan; others 
must pay a fee of 200 rubles. Students pass from course to course 
by passing final examinations specified by the plan. On completion 
of the course of study and a state examination, they receive diplomas 
entitling them to all considerations accorded resident graduates of 
ordinary higher educational institutions. 

The correspondence student studies by himself, but his task is 
facilitated in several ways. The correspondence departments of higher 
educational institutions send out special handbooks and instructions 
to show him how to study effectively. To give further guidance, 
consultation centers are maintained as branches of institutions. Here 
students receive necessary literature and counsel. From time to 
time courses of lectures on the most important and difficult subjects 
are presented by professors visiting these centers. In 1948 there 
were 12] such centers representing the system of higher institutions. 
Bi-annually, correspondence students visit the schools in which they 
are enrolled. There they attend lectures, conduct their experiments, 
do practical laboratory work, and take tests and examinations. Be- 
tween these sessions contact is maintained by mail and consultation, 











B. The USAFI Program of Supervised 
Correspondence Study 


Glenn L. McConagha 


, American adult of today needs help in solving the complex 
problems of living. The adult in uniform is turning for that help 
to educational services made available through the military establish- 
ment. The ends sought are in general those of civilian education; 
namely, to extend the possibilities of learning so that all may have an 
opportunity to advance and become aware of the human values in our 
society. 

It will be clearly recognized that by reason of mobility of the 
military population and variation in background and purpose, educa- 
tional facilities must be varied both as to content and methodology. 
Many now can take advantage of contact teaching situations in regular 
classes conducted on the same pattern as in a civilian education 
institution, There are thousands, however, who will rely upon super- 
vised correspondence study to satisfy their educational needs. Through 
correspondence study specialized educational resources are placed in 
reach of the entire military population wherever they may be in the 
world, 

The United States Armed Forces Institute, an agency of the 
Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, Department of 
Defense, has a twofold objective in making available the type of 
educational service being described herein. In the first instance, 
assurance is provided that military men, while in uniform, will not be 
in an educational vacuum and that they will thus return to civilian life 
prepared to continue more adequately an interrupted education or 
profession. Related to the foregoing is the aim of developing more 
efficient military men and women. History adequately demonstrates 
that the better citizen is normally a better soldier. 

In terms of specifics the latest directive for the operation of 
USAFI approved by the Director of the Staff, Personnel Policy Board, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense on January 16, 1950, sets forth 
the mission of USAFI as follows: 


To provide common services and materials by which departments 
(Amy, Navy, and Air Force) may assure for members of their commands 





Glenn L. McConagha is Director of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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educational opportunities in subjects normally taught in civilian aca- 

demic institutions, in order that the individual may render efficient 

service in his present assignment; increase his capabilities for assuming 
greater responsibility; and, in his leisure time, satisfy his intellectual 
desires. 

It is recognized that educational objectives are generally deter- 
mined on the one hand by the need of its growing members and on 
the other by the need of the society itself. It is further recognized, 
however, that the formulation of objectives by a society, or in this 
instance by the Department of Defense, is only a first step in the 
development and utilization of an educational program. The applica- 
tion of objectives to a specific phase of leaming is thus a challenging 
and endless task. Since concern here is with correspondence educa- 
tion, attention is invited to that phase of USAFI’s operation, and of 
particular concern are the course materials, the instructional methods, 
and mechanics of operation. 

Experience at the United States Armed Forces Institute has 
been to the effect that instructional materials for supervised corre- 
spondence study should differ in major aspects from those normally 
utilized in contact teaching and leaming situations. Attempt is thus 
made to provide materials that in continuity of progression go from 
simple to complex. A great deal of emphasis is placed on readability; 
where possible textbooks are broken into separate units of instruction; 
there is a concem with general form and attractiveness of materials; 
maximum use is made of self-teaching devices, self-help exercises, 
and all media which will enable a student to progress on his own; 
attention is also given to those techniques of presentation which will 
provide a stimulus for original study and subsequent follow through to 
completion of the course. 

Textbooks for the USAFI activity are nominated by panels of 
civilian educators in the subject under consideration. Two panels 
are so utilized, the first consisting of six members who have been 
selected from a list of names submitted by a national association 
of scholars. Each panel member nominates three textbooks in the 
subject on the basis of a set of specifications prepared by the USAFI 
staff. The nominations are tabulated, and the three top selections 
are sent to a second panel of three, again members of a national 
association, at least one of whom has had correspondence teaching 
experience. 


With regard to specifications, the selecting groups are given an 
indication that the textbooks must present material in a clear, logi- 
cally organized way; that the general pattern of material to be studied 
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must be clearly discernible; that the material have logical breaks 
into sections, chapters, units, which can be conveniently handled, 
read, discussed, and reviewed; that the textbook be such that the main 
threads of the course are kept before the student so that he can keep 
perspective of the whole situation; and that the aim of the author be 
clearly defined and presented. Criteria also include specificity con- 
cerning particular courses under consideration. Specifications, for 
example, for an aeronautics course might well include the requirement 
that the content deal with jet engines. 

Complementary to the USAFI textbook is the USAFI study guide. 
The purpose of this guide is to direct the student in the absence 
of the teacher so as to make available certain material not included 
in the textbook itself. In filling as nearly as possible the role of the 
good classroom teacher, the first job of the study guide is to motivate, 
to give purpose to, and enliven study. Accordingly, on the opening 
page there is found a description in interesting and simple terms of 
the essence of the course, the way it relates to what the student 
already knows, and the opportunity it offers him to widen his horizon. 
When the student falters, help is available and he finds encouragement 
and reassurance as in the following: 

Study these pages to get all you can from them but don’t get dis- 
couraged if the structure of atoms is not perfectly clear to you. This 
will be explained more completely in a later unit. 

The learner thus has a package of two books for the same course, 
the textbook and the study guide for the textbook. The ideal situation 
would obtain if the textbook did the complete job. The third part of 
this course offering consists of the end-of-course test. These tests 
are prepared by the examinations staff at the University of Chicago 
and are tests of mastery of specific content in a specific course, 
Successful completion of the tests is the sole criterion on which com 
pletion of the course is based. 

While a good deal of foregoing discussion involved methods 
of instruction, the liaison relationship between teacher and student 
looms as most important in the total leaming situation. The majority 
of USAFI courses require the completion of fifteen to twenty lessons. 
These lessons are graded by regular departmental instructors at the 
University of Wisconsin, and, as indicative of student reactions, the 
following excerpts from students letters are presented: 


I have recently completed a correspondence course and am en- 
closing an application for another. I would like to let you know that I 
was very well satisfied with the promptness that I received my lessons 
and the helpful notes from the ladies who graded them. I intend to take 
more correspondence courses. 
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First of all, gentlemen, I should like to thank you for the attention 
which you have shown toward me in grading the many lessons I have 
sent in. Each lesson, to me, was a step in my understanding of life 
about me. 

I thank you for the short, digressive, comments made on the papers 
that illustrated your personal interest in me, and in the considerate 
answers made to my various inquiries. 


I have intended for a long time to acknowledge the little note which 
you placed on the last lesson of USAFI, course X 545 which I completed 
last year. The course turned out to be a valuable refresher for my work 
here at Columbia. 


The role of the instructor in any supervised correspondence pro 
gram is thus an important one. The administration of the University 
of Wisconsin stresses the fact that effectiveness of USAFI courses 
will be in direct proportion to the skill and conscientiousness of the 
instructor. 

Of importance also is the rapidity with which materials are 
handled. For some years, USAFI has adhered to a schedule which 
requires that applications for courses be processed and course mate- 
rials shipped in seventy-two hours, that lessons be graded and re- 
turned within four days, and that end-of-course tests be graded and 
reported within seven days. 

With the knowledge that the military education activity is volum 
tary and must be pursued in off-duty time, it is noteworthy that since 
the inception of USAFI in 1942 more than one million four hundred 
fifty thousand enrollments have been processed for students pursuing 
their educational desires and needs through supervised correspond- 
ence study methods. The current number of active enrollments in 
correspondence courses numbers more than one hundred sixty-one thou 
sand, Of this group, fifty per cent are enrolled for high-school-level 
courses, thirty per cent in technical-vocational courses, and twenty 
per cent in college courses. 

There are, of course, at USAFI as in other supervised corre- 
spondence study programs many measures of effectiveness. Certainly 
one measure is that just reported upon; namely, the number of people 
who have participated. Other measures would include the number of 
lessons submitted or the number of completions recorded. In both 
these areas, USAFI compares favorably with like civilian educational 
programs. In all such types of programs, however, one should not 
lose sight that students report that they have leamed much from study 
and have satisfied their immediate purposes, whether or not they 
complete their courses. Others indicate they took the course for 


refresher purposes for entrance into service schools or as a means 
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to military advancement. Again specific student reactions are il- 
luminating: 

1 have completed six of your courses and soon hope to receive 
from the college near my town the needed materia! in which to continue. 

Because of your course I graduated an honor student and highest 
in my section and one of the highest in the class. Also, | made corporal 
because of the grades. 

I do wish to comment on this particular history course in that it is 
excellent, is well formulated, and covers the material thoroughly. I 
used the workbook which accompanied the course as a study guide, and 
I feel that it was a great aid to me. 


The concern, then, of the United States Armed Forces Institute 
is with the total experience citizens may have while members of the 
military service. For those who expect to return to civilian life, a 
means is provided which permits them to return better equipped either 
to continue education or to engage in a vocation. For those who make 
the military a career, a means is provided for increase in efficiency 
and advancement. For all, there is a greater awareness of obligations 
and privileges of citizenship. Supervised correspondence study is but 
one educational medium through which these ends are being accom- 
plished and through which the eternal “whys’’ which plague the human 
mind are being answered. 





Excerpt from a letter written November 18, 1951, by a correspondence 
student to the instructor of his final course at the Pennsylvania 


State College 


This is indeed a great day. I enclose the last two lessons in El. 
54C. This marks the end of a project started in 1940 or thereabouts, 
and, if I learned nothing else, I learned the value of persistence. I 
did learn a great deal more than that, of course, but I would almost 
say that the most valuable lesson had nothing to do with the course 
material, but was simply learning the value of continued study as a 
means of keeping mentally flexible and as a method of maintaining in- 
tellectual growth. So many of us are not lucky enough to stumble across 
that idea. Having been in both camps, it seems to me that the cor- 
respondence and/or extension divisions of colleges and universities are 
doing more than the resident-study divisions in raising the cultural and 
educational level of the country. 

One thing I will miss—this course and the others preceding it 
through the years have been invaluable as an escape from daily prob- 
lems. During the war years and at other times when I wanted to stop 
thinking about various upsetting and worrisome possibilities, | found 
that my mind could handle only one thing at a time and that when I was 
working on such courses as Strength of Materials or Radio I got a com- 
plete rest from the daily cares.—Submitted by W. R. Young, Supervisor 
of Correspondence Instruction, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 
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C. Practical and Therapeutic Values of 
Correspondence Study 


Berenice H. Lee 


F correspondence study as a means of education needed justifica- 

tion beyond the fact that it is elected, not required, that it is the 
hard way of acquiring formal knowledge instead of the easier way 
provided by classroom participation, the uses to which it is put by 
patients in tuberculosis sanatoria, hospitals, prisons, and reforma- 
tories would be reason enough for providing the very best services 
that could be provided for those adults who elect courses for so 
called “home study.”’ In addition to those persons who are in institu- 
tions of this sort, there are the adults and high-school-level students 
who are confined to their homes as the result of poliomyelitis and 
accidents, and the paraplegics and spastics who are limited in their 
activities. 

The vocational rehabilitation program is carried on in the state 
of Michigan under the Department of Public Instruction, centered at 
the capitol in Lansing. Through this program, patients in hospitals 
and sanatoria and those still being cared for in their homes after 
release from such institutions may continue without cost their work 
toward a college degree, toward a high-school diploma, or toward 
preparing themselves for a vocation that can be of use to them when 
they regain their health. The state penal institutions are not provided 
with similar financial support from the state, so those men who wish 
to study through correspondence must pay the enrollment fees and 
purchase their books themselves, unless they are eligible to benefits 
under the G. I. Bill. 

The University of Michigan has provided correspondence study 
services for patients in twenty-six different sanatoria, and has also 
provided services for the State Prison at Jackson, Ionia Reformatory, 
the Federal Prison at Milan, ari the Cassidy Lake Technical Training 
School. Approximately one hundr.d students have been enrolled from 
these institutions during the past twelve-month period. In the past 
there have been fewer «students from these institutions, but since 
World War Il approximately 800 veterans have been sentenced to prison 
in Michigan, and many of them have started work under the G. I. Bill. 





Berenice H. Lee is Supervisor of Correspondence Study at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The enrollments from sanatoria have increased also since the corm 
clusion of World War Il because of the increased number of tubercular 
veterans, 

Among those veterans, one case will serve to illustrate the 
values attached to the use of correspondence study for hospitalized 
patients. A twenty-eight-year-old student was withdrawn from the 
campus two months after he had started his senior year and sent to 
a veterans hospital, then to the University Hospital, and, finally, 
to Howell Sanatorium. For two and a half years he spent his life 
on a Stryker frame. During this time, he worked on correspondence 
study courses. In the middle of March, 1952, he completed the last 
of twenty-one hours of college work through this means. The usual 
requirements for the acquisition of a degree from the University of 
Michigan regarding residence on campus for the last year were waived 
and he fulfilled through correspondence study all of the academic 
requirements that would allow him to receive his degree in June, 
1952. While other graduating students were receiving their sheep- 
skins in the immense stadium of the University of Michigan, the super- 
visor of the correspondence study department presented to this young 
man in person the engraved diploma that he had earned under such 
difficult circumstances. His case is outstanding and has a dramatic 
element to it, but others without any more immediate hope for a normal 
life are profiting in the same way and being helped to feel that they 
are still a part of society, even though they are temporarily isolated. 

The role of this method of study in penal institutions is on a 
much smaller scale, with an enrollment during the past twelve-month 
period of approximately fifty students. The election of college-level 
credit courses is higher than the election of high-school-level courses. 
During the past year, two of the students have been released to civil- 
ian life and one of them is continuing his high-school work through 
correspondence study as a means of procuring his diploma, a requisite 
to advancement in his field of work. This student is a man thirty- 
seven years old, a former member of the Marine Corps of World War II, 
who had spent eleven years inprison. During that time, he had completed 
seven courses toward his high-school diploma. He has taken one 
additional course since his release. 

It is the firm conviction of the supervisor of correspondence 
study of the University of Michigan that there is no justification to 
the contention of some that it is “‘too much trouble to bother with” 
the restrictions of the G. I. Bill, the details of the billing and delays 
entailed with state rehabilitation programs, and with the slow and 
sometimes painful retums on the part of those handicapped enrollees 
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in correspondence study courses. Rather, we should examine our 
aims and our product in the way of services rendered to those who can 
use them. We are not competing with other educational institutions 
nor are we attempting to build up a “business”; we are attempting 
to augment the educational programs for the benefit of those who 
cannot avail themselves of classroom activities. Ours is a unique 
service not duplicated at present in any other form. It is a means 
whereby men and women may continue their education toward a suc- 
cessful participation in life. The therapeutic value attached to such 
work cannot be measured, particularly for those for whom there is 
little hope of eventual recovery. 








HELP FOR THE TEACHER 


A use often made of supervised correspondence study syllabi is 
that of helping teachers in the classroom. There are many begin- 
ning teachers who have had little, if any, experience in organizing 
a course of instruction. Particularly in the small school, teachers 
are frequently called upon to teach subjects in which thev have had 
a minimum of preparation. Other teachers are asked to teach sub 
jects which they have not studied for many years. Still others are 
teaching on emergency certificates and lack adequate preparation 
for the work they do. There are also teachers who teach so many 
classes that they have no time in which to organize their work properly. 

In all of the above cases, correspondence study materials can be of 
assistance. A carefully prepared correspondence course provides a 
form of organization which the teacher can adapt to her own needs. It 
need not, and in most cases should not, be slavishly followed, but it 
will give to the overburdened or inadequately prepared teacher the 
sense of security which comes from having something definite about 
which to plan and to build. The principal himself is often so busy that 
he has inadequate time in which to help teachers plan and organize 
their courses to the extent that this needs to be done. The use of 
supervised correspondence study syllabi will help him as well as the 
teacher or teachers involved. 

Correspondence study courses may be purchased at a very nominal 
price where teaching service is not required of the correspondence 
center.—University of Nebraska Extension Division, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


























D. Supervised Correspondence Study 
at the Institute of Living 


Charles R. Clarke 


NE of the lesser known but definite values of correspondence 
O study is its use with the mentally ill. At the Institute of Living, 
a non-profit neuro-psychiatric institute in Hartford, Connecticut, cor- 
respondence study has been used for a number of years as a definite 
part of the program of rehabilitation for those needing psychological 
or psychiatric assistance. It has proved to be invaluable in augment- 
ing this program. A very real advantage of supervised correspondence 
study in this situation is the fact that it can be individualized. While 
many patients need some type of instruction to keep them mentally 
and sometimes physically occupied and to prepare them for future 
activities, their interests and needs are so diversified that class 
instruction is not feasible. 

The specific purposes served by correspondence courses are 
varied. Most of them, however, center around the necessity on the 
part of the patient of developing a greater sense of security and a 
feeling of confidence in himself and in his abilities. This is accom 
plished in various ways. 

For one thing, the correspondence course is used to teach the 
patient to meet responsibility. With many patients, this is a basic 
need. Through the necessity of meeting specific requirements, of 
planning and carrying out each day’s work, and of bringing various 
projects to completion, this purpose is accomplished. Secondly, 
through these courses many patients acquire a greater sense of secu- 
rity in developing their own specific resources. This may be through 
an increased feeling of competence resulting from increased under- 
standing of certain problems, or it may be through an increase in their 
abilities to earn a living. This latter purpose is accomplished in 
part through the use of vocational courses. Avocational, or hobby- 
type courses, also serve to accomplish this purpose. 

Often, through correspondence courses, the patient widens his 
horizon of interests and furthers his knowledge of conversational 
subjects and can, therefore, meet with social situations more accept- 





Charles R. Clarke is Director of the Department of Educational Therapy, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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ably. This can be tremendously important to those who suffer from a 
sense of social inferiority. 

A fourth purpose which supervised correspondence study courses 
serve in the Institute is that of helping the hospitalized high-school 
pupil in continuing his schoolwork. This eliminates the drastic adjust- 
ment that, otherwise, would have to be met upon his return to school. 
The necessity, in the case of these pupils, for avoiding situations in 
which strain is involved is quite apparent. 

At the Institute, in order that each patient might receive the 
maximum benefit, courses are prescribed by the individual psychia- 
trist. The patient studies under supervision. The supervisor’s main 
jobs are to arouse interest in the subject material, to teach proper 
study habits, and to encourage a desire to leam. He also gives en- 
couragement and assistance at times when the patient encounters 
difficulties. 

At the University of Nebraska correspondence center where papers 
are corrected, lessons submitted by the Institute are given special 
attention. Every effort is made to approach these papers in a positive 
frame of mind. Negative comments are avoided. Encouragement is 
stressed, When it is impossible to comment favorably on a pupil’s 
responses, no comment at all is made. Pupils are not asked to re-do 
lessons which are not well done nor are they asked to repeat tests 
the results of which indicate a low level of mastery. The purpose of 
this approach is to develop on the part of the pupil a feeling of im 
creased self-confidence, and the mastery of subject matter or of skills 
or of understandings is of secondary importance. The flexibility of 
correspondence study makes it possible to adapt procedures in light 
of the purposes to be served, 

The use of correspondence study materials in aiding the mentally 
ill is not confined to institutional use. It has been found by the Insti- 
tute of Living that psychiatrists in private practice are also prescrib- 
ing home-study courses for their patients. 





DETERMINATION 


A middle-aged colored woman, who was determined that since she 
didn’t get to go to high school, she would have to secure a high-school 
education in some other way. For nearly ten years she has been work- 
ing On courses, one at a time, and has thus far completed twelve units. 
Recently she has been ill, but still plans to complete enough work to 
get a diploma.—Miss Ruth Kenny, Director of the Bureau of Cor- 
respondence Study, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


























E. The Use and Value of Supervised Correspondence 
Courses in a Correctional Institution 


Waldo Dahlstede 


IVE years ago, the Nebraska Reformatory set out on a new edu 

cational program. One of the departments set up in this new 
program is the one known as the supervised correspondence study 
department which was designed to take the place of the old cell- 
study method of handling correspondence studies. As originally used, 
this was the only method the men had to complete their high-school 
education and the only method for individual study by those interested 
in keeping themselves busy in their cells. Classroom courses were 
added to the program four years ago, and the area of correspondence 
study took on a more specific mission. 

The administrative plan for correspondence study in this institu- 

tion consists of the following elements: 

1. An employed supervisor to guide the men in the selection of their 
courses, to help them to pursue their course work, and to make the 
proper program report when each man completes a course. 

2. A correspondence study hall equipped with sufficient tables and 
chairs to seat forty students at one time. The study hall also con- 
tains filing cabinets in which are kept the study materials, the tests, 
and the returned lessons, for each student participating. 

3. Specific hours for correspondence study scheduled within the school 
curriculum, The study hall is open each evening from six until nine 
o’clock Students are scheduled for study at the study hall according 
to their particular school commitments. 

4. An allowance of $250 each month for supervised correspondence 
study. This sum is used for tuition, textbooks, and the necessary 


study materials. 
5. A specific system of pupil accounting and individual student progress 


records. 


The foregoing elements are considered necessary if a thorough 
and active program through the use of correspondence courses is 
desired. By the use of these elements, none of the inmates is neg 
lected because of the cost of a course. The presence of a supervisor 
and the provision of a place for study serve to help each man in work- 
ing in a more deliberate and purposeful manner. The use of a specific 
system of pupil accounting provides an accurate record of correspond- 
ence lessons sent to the correspondence study center and also an 





Waldo Dahlstedt is Educational! Director at Nebraska State Reformatory 
for Men, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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accurate record of the lessons returned to the student. The keeping 
of a file for each student permits the safe keeping fo returned lessons 
until the course is completed, This system also permits each student 
to review his papers and work sheets before the taking of an examina- 
tion, since all correspondence materials and retumed lessons are 
kept in the correspondence study hall file by the supervisor for proper 
use by the student. The use of progress reports aids the entire institu- 
tional staff in a better understanding of each participating student. 

Courses by correspondence are given to each man according to 
his interests, needs, preparation, and ability. Care is taken that 
students do not take by correspondence those courses which are 
offered in the regular classroom program of the school. Or is it thought 
wise that an individual take only courses by correspondence. It is 
felt that a student should participate in regular classroom work to the 
extent that courses are offered which he needs, and the corre spond- 
ence department should provide only those courses which are not 
offered in the regular classroom program. This arrangement allows 
considerable latitude to the correspondence department. The use of 
classroom courses offers each student an opportunity for verbal ex- 
pression and social growth which the average correspondence course 
is unable to offer. At the present time, there are 141 correspondence 
courses being taken by 110 men. This accounts for approximately 
one third of the high-school work taken at the institution. During the 
past five years the number of correspondence courses completed at the 
reformatory is as follows: 


1947= 1948 * 106 courses 
1948-1949 65 courses 
1949-1950 178 courses 
1950-1951 156 courses 
195 1- 1952 169 courses 


A small percentage of these are college-level courses. At the 
present, there are twenty-two active college courses. These figures 
take on added meaning when they are considered in relation to certain 
other factors. In the first place, it is thought that the above record 
of course completions could not have been possible without a super- 
visor on the job each day during the year. During this five year period, 
the population of the institution has varied from 186 to 300. Also, it is 
interesting to note that approximately thirty-five per cent of the aver- 
age inmate population is below the high-school level in achievement 
and men in this group attend the institutional elementary school. 
This factor indicates that those in the remaining sixty-five per cent of 
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the inmate body have completed the above indicated number of courses. 
This is in addition to the 300 to 400 classroom course completions 
which occur during each academic school year. Another factor worthy 
of note is that over the five-year period, eighty-three per cent of the 
total correspondence course registrations have been completed. 

It has always been the practice to have the inmates take corre 
spondence course work related to their vocational and work interests 
as well as their academic interests. This practice is considered to be 
a major method of tailoring the use of correspondence study to the 
worthy and purposeful needs and interests of the inmates. During the 
past year, this practice has been carried a step farther in the area of 
agriculture. A supervisor, trained in vocational agriculture, has been 
employed to supervise the men in the many agricultural, animal hus- 
bandry, poultry, and dairy industries at the institution. The supervisor 
uses the correspondence courses in the field of agriculture and corre- 
lates them with the particular work interests of the inmate while he is 
at work in the dairy, or in any particular activity on the farm. This 
relationship increases the vocational value of the institutional program. 
Thus, it appears that correspondence work can operate at a correc- 
tional institution in aiding men to complete high school, in helping 
them to develop their specific interests, and, lastly, it can provide 
an enrichment factor in vocational study. 

It is believed that the lack of social education, resulting in 
a failure to recognize social responsibility, is probably the greatest 
factor in the cause of delinquency. The efforts of academic or voca- 
tional training in a reformatory must be tailored to fit the needs of 
each individual inmate as he is able to comprehend those needs. It 
must, likewise, be integrated into the entire program of the institution. 
Educational attainments in a classroom or through a correspondence 
course are important adjuncts to a reformatory program in several 
different ways. For those individuals who are still in elementary 
levels of education, the general orientation that can be obtained from 
elementary school is vitally important if the individual is to be able 
to see himself in relationship to his fellow man. In high-school 
courses, the purpose of education becomes more specific. Each 
individual must select those things which he feels will better him. 

The use of correspondence study helps the student to follow 
directions and to organize himself and his materials, as well as to 
acquire knowledge. In addition to the educational value as such, 
there is an additional value that accrues to the inmate engaged in 
educational pursuits by the very fact of accomplishment. This sense 
of accomplishment assists him in rebuilding his faith in his ability. 
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F. University Extension Correspondence Study Courses 
in Correctional Institutions in Wisconsin 


Chester Allen 


Seen use of University Extension correspondence study courses 
in the education and training of the prisoners within correctional 
institutions is increasing in favor with both prisoners and prison 
administrators. Correspondence study service works individually 
with each prisoner student. The results are to be found principally 
in the changed attitude of the prisoner and his renewed interest in 
life. This University Extension correspondence study service is 
not well understood, nor does it lend itself to dramatic publicity, 
because it does its work continuously, twelve months of the year 
with each individual. 

Correctional institutions in Wisconsin have slowly developed 
the use of University Extension correspondence study courses for 
prisoners from a beginning on an entirely voluntary basis to the cur- 
rent program of careful supervision and acceptance of complete finan- 
cial support for the courses for competent prisoners. 

One of the fundamental factors essential for the success of Uni- 
versity Extension correspondence study in the educational programs 
of the Wisconsin correctional institutions is the fact that that enroll- 
ment is voluntary on the part of the prisoner. The advantage of taking 
a correspondence study course is made so apparent to the prisoner 
that he gladly accepts the opportunity and works diligently for his 
own advancement and to establish an individualized self improvement 
progress record. When this fundamental factor is present, the success 
of the program over a long period of time is assured. 

For this program the prison administration gives an interested, 
competent member of the educational staff the responsibility for its 
general supervision. This person, through interviews with the pris- 
oners and through educational tests and study of the records of each 
prisoner, selects the men who are ready for the opportunity of studying 
University Extension correspondence study courses. At this point the 
conference between the prisoner and the representative of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division, who visits the institution monthly, is ar- 





Chester Allen is Director of Field Organization, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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ranged. The course selected must be acceptable to the individual 
prisoner; it must fit his educational qualifications; and it must serve 
to achieve the objective for which he wishes to prepare himself. 
These objectives may be (1) credit toward a high-school diploma, 
(2) credit toward a University or college degree, or (3) preparation 
for employment or the acquiring of information and knowledge of the 
free world. 

The certificates of completion of University Extension corre- 
spondence study courses on the high-school level are acceptable for 
credit toward a high-school diploma by the high schools in Wisconsin. 
The satisfactory completion of University Extension college credit 
courses is accepted by the University of Wisconsin and other state 
and private colleges. Thus the prisoner can demonstrate to his own 
satisfaction that the educational work that he does in such courses is 
equal to—#in fact is the same quality as—the work done by free stu- 
dents who are not confined to correctional institutions. They are 
also recognized in some crafts, trades, and occupations. 

After the prisoner is enrolled in the course he is given a regular 
period for quiet individual study of his lesson assignments. This 
period for study is arranged during the day in a supervised study room 
and may be supplemented by further study in his cell in the evening. 
The prisoner is expected to turn in lessons at regular intervals. A 
satisfactory minimum rate is one lesson every two weeks. In case the 
prisoner does not meet this rate of progress he is called in for an 
interview and the difficulty determined. This interview is initiated 
by the local supervisor or by the University Extension representative 
or both, In case the course is too difficult for him, a transfer to 
another course is arranged, in which he can make such progress. In 
any case he is encouraged to do more work. 

To keep the prison officials informed of individual progress being 
made, the University Extension Division submits monthly a Progress 
Report of the students, showing, in paralle] columns, the number of 
lessons turned in by each student up to the date of the previous 
month’s report and the number of lessons turned in up to the current 
report date. The difference in the figures in the two columns indicates 
the progress made by each student. This report is useful to the prison 
administration in interviews with the prisoners and in considering 
assignment to other duties. This progress record indicates rather 
clearly the intent of the prisoner to continue with this program of self 
improvement and is an index of rehabilitation possibilities. 

The prisoners generally appreciate that the instructors of Uni- 
versity Extension correspondence study courses are not in any way 
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under the domination of the prison administration. This fact is of 
great importance to the prisoner student, who must feel that what is 
written upon his lesson is the frank reaction of an understanding, 
unbiased, University instructor if he is to profit from the instruction. 
The University Extension instructors are interested in the personal 
development of every student, whether he is in prison or not, and give 
the best instruction possible without consideration of unrelated be- 
havior or criminal record of the student. This is a highly important 
point in the use of correspondence study withina correctional institution. 

Upon the completion of a course the prisoner student, just as do 
other students, gets a certificate from the University Extension Divi- 
sion, which is not imprinted with any reference whatsoever to the 
correctional institution in which he was confined during the time he 
was enrolled in the course. The certificate, therefore, is valuable 
to him; first, because he is proud of this record of accomplishment 
and second, because it is usable after he is released at the end of 
his sentence. 

The success of the program is, in part, determined by the per- 
centage of completions accomplished during any fiscal year. This 
is a matter which shows up clearly and automatically on the Progress 
Reports which are submitted monthly. 

The control of the prison administration over correspondence 
study is to be found in the power to deny to any prisoner the privilege 
of taking a correspondence study course. This drastic action is 
seldom necessary, except in unusual cases, but it is important. A 
great majority of the prisoners who are able to profit from correspond- 
ence study need no discipline as long as they have the initiative and 
are permitted to have the continued opportunity for arduous individual 
work involved in studying and writing out correspondence study les- 
sons. Success in one’s studies is in itself an encouraging reward, 

As correctional institution officials become acquainted with the 
continuous, individualized educational service rendered by University 
Extension correspondence study courses they insist that such pro- 
grams become a part of the educational programs of every correctional 
institution. University Extension correspondence study is a service 
that is particularly valuable for the exceptionally intelligent or edu 
cationally well advanced prisoners, whose superior faculties and out- 
standing abilities need to be challenged to further development through 
every hour of the day and evening. Prison administrators find that 
University Extension correspondence study courses present such a 
challenge without the addition of another full-time staff member, or 
any other large expenditure. 




















G. Correspondence Instruction in the 
Nebraska State Penitentiary 


Victor Byrne 


OME type of an educational program is essential to a correctional 

institution. However, the development of such a program in the 
Nebraska State Penitentiary has been hampered by the lack of proper 
facilities and certificated teachers, and it has been found necessary 
to search elsewhere for help in establishing a program which is 
adequate. 

Many of the men who enter the Nebraska Penitentiary have not 
completed their high-school education and desire to do so while 
incarcerated, Since all of those who teach our regular classes are 
inmates, none of whom has a state teacher’s certificate, it would be 
impossible to give a man recognized credits for residence study. As 
a result another plan had to be formulated. 

Through the co-operation of the Board of Control, the prison 
management, the State University Extension Division, and a trained 
educational supervisor, a plan has been worked out. This plan per- 
mits any inmate with a grade-school equivalency certificate, or pre- 
vious high-school training, to enroll in any high-school course of his 
choice from the University of Nebraska Extension Division. 

The University sends the man all necessary textbooks, supplies, 
and equipment for his course. Study is supervised by the local edu- 
cational supervisor and papers are sent to the University for grading. 
All tests and final examinations are administered by the educational 
supervisor at the penitentiary. When the student successfully com- 
pletes the course, he is given credit from the University Extension 
Division. 

When a student completes a satisfactory number of courses, 
the number depending upon his previous education, he is given the 
General Educational Development Test and his score is recorded in 
the State Superintendents office. If he meets the necessary require- 
ments on this test, he is awarded a certificate of high-school equiva- 
lency from the University of Nebraska Extension Division. During 
1951, twelve men received high-school certificates on this basis. 
At present there are thirty-five men enrolled in high-school subjects 
from the University of Nebraska Extension Division, and others, 
seeing the success of their friends, are encouraged to enroll also. 





Victor Byrne is the Educational Supervisor at the Nebraska State 
Penitentiary. 
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In addition to those working at the high-school level, there are 
men who are interested in college and technical courses. During 1951, 
six men completed twenty-four hours of college work through the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Extension Division. At the present time, nine are 
enrolled in college courses from the University. Others are enrolled 
in college courses from the University of California, the University of 
Minnesota, and the Pennsylvania State College of Agriculture. Approx- 
imately twelve men are enrolled in these schools. 

Not all of the men are interested in high-school or university 
work. Others are studying various vocational courses as follows: 
one man is enrolled in a course in real estate from the Weaver School 
of Real Estate at Kansas City; two men are studying courses received 
from the Newspaper Institute of America; and twenty students are 
enrolled in various other courses. 

Under this plan the institution appoints an instructor who takes 
the I.C.S. course and after successful completion teaches the course 
to other men. He grades all papers and when a student has completed 
the course and has taken a final examination under the supervision 
of the educational supervisor, one fifth of his lessons and the final 
examination are sent to the International Correspondence Schools for 
grading and for checking on grades given locally. 

If the International Correspondence Schools are satisfied with 
the man’s papers, he is notified of successful completion and is 
awarded a regular I.C.S. diploma. The only cost is for grading the 
papers and for the diploma. Several courses are now offered to the 
men under this plan, including advertising, salesmanship, certified 
public accountancy, concrete engineering, and heating and plumbing. 
Other courses will be offered as the need arises. 

We endeavor, through correspondence instruction, not only to 
extend the scope of our educational program by providing a wider 
selection of subjects, but also to lay down u pattern which will inform 
the student regarding the qualifications necessary for his success. 
Our aim is to aid the inmate in his attempt to better himself by extend- 
ing his educational training, and so to help him to make a more satis- 
factory personal adjustment on his return to society. 

The idea of education by correspondence has developed greatly 
in this institution in the past year, and more and more men are en- 
rolling in the various courses offered by the aforementioned schools. 


Correspondence instruction is a success in the Nebraska State Peni- 
tentiary. It will continue to increase as time passes. The inmate 
body is only beginning to see the value of the program and to take 
advantage of it. At the present time the program is in its infancy. 





A Selected Annotated Bibliography 


Gunther B. Paulien 


Broady, K. O. ‘Brief Explanation of Supervised Correspondence Study—How 
It Operates and the Services It Can Render.” National University Ex- 
tension Association Proceedings. XVIIl. Bloomington, Indiana: Univer- 
sity of Indiana Press, 1935, pp. 91-4. 


Explains the purposes of supervised correspondence study. Indicates 
the value of this procedure as a means for the improvement and reform of the 
curriculum and teaching methods in high school in addition to its value in 
making a wider variety of subjects available. Supervised correspondence 
study is shown to promote genuine economy through the elimination of small 
classes. It is a means of making secondary education universal in even the 
most sparsely settled areas. 


Broady, K. O. ‘‘Contribution of Supervised Correspondence Study to the War 
Effort.’’ National University Extension Association Proceedings. XXV. 
Bloomington, Indiana: University of Indiana Press, 1942, pp. 33-7. 


Principal ways in which supervised correspondence study can help the 
war effort: (1) it aids in continuing subjects in high school for which qualified 
instructors cannot be obtained, (2) it provides directed summer study to speed 
up the rate of completion of high-school work, (3) it aids in making possible a 
suitable educational program with a smaller teaching staff or a broader and 
more effectively operated wartime program with the same staff, (4) it provides 
specialized mathematics and science subjects for high-school boys who may 
later enter the air or naval forces, (5) it makes possible the study of aeronau- 
tical science in thousands of high schools that do not have teachers well 
enough prepared in aviation to use the usual type of instructional materials. 


Broady, K. O. ‘‘New Correspondence Service.’’ Journal of Adult Education. 
V (April, 1933), 182-4. 


The University of Nebraska has devised a system for enriching the 
curriculums of small high schools through a supervised correspondence ex- 
tension service. Under this system, every high school in the country may 
become the center of culture in its community. The most obvious advantages 
are the number of added subjects available—vocational and avocational— 
college courses for those unable to attend college. Courses already being 
taught can be immeasurably enriched. The application of this system to the 
development of adult education in districts that would otherwise be difficult 
to reach is obvious. Every course prepared by university extension divisions 
or by commercial correspondence schools is available to the adult who cares 
to take advantage of the opportunity offered to him. 





Gunther B. Paulien is a member of the staff of the Extension Division 
of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Broady, K. O.; Platt, Earl T.; and Bell, M. D. Practical Procedures for 
Enriching the Curriculums of Small High Schools. Educational Mono- 
graphs Number Two. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Extension Divi- 
sion, June, 1931. Also School Executive Magazine, LI (May and June, 


1932). 


Analyzes the problem of providing an enriched curriculum for small high 
schools and discusses procedures, especially alternation of classes, individ- 
ual instruction, and correspondence courses. 


Broady, K. O.; Platt, Earl T.; and Moomey, Dean. The Chester Six-Year 
High School. Educational Monographs Number Seven. Lincoln: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Extension Division, 1935, pp. 44-8. 


The use of supervised correspondence study in the Chester High School 
is described briefly. It is shown how a small high school, without increasing 
its budget and with its limited staff, has greatly enlarged and enriched its 
program through use of three techniques, one of which is supervised corre- 
spondence instruction. 


Castle, A. W. ‘“*The Enrichment of Secondary-School Courses of Study by the 
Use of Correspondence Courses.’’ National Education Association 
Addresses and Proceedings. LXIX (1931), pp. 331-9. 


Shows the need for enrichment of small high-school curriculum, and the 
advantages of correspondence courses. It emphasizes the fact that only 
through the aid of such courses can the high schools offer a sufficiently 
diversified course to meet the needs of the present day. The various reasons 
why correspondence courses are particularly useful in improving the services 
of secondary education to society are pointed out. It also points out that 
correspondence procedure has some advantages over the group recitation 
scheme in fitting youth for adult life. 


Chalmers, J. W. ‘‘Correspondence Education Variations.’’ Phi Delta Kappan. 
XXIX (October, 1947), pp. 111-2. 


Explains the purposes of correspondence education and contrasts the 
operation of the system in the British Dominions with procedures in the 
United States. 


Childs, G. B. ‘‘Supervised Correspondence Study.’’ Clearing House. XXVI 
(September, 1951), pp. 3-G. Also Education Digest. XVII (November, 
1951), pp. 49-51. 


Gives a brief history of the development of supervised correspondence 
study and cites experimental evidence to show that the achievement of pupils 
who study by this method is at least as high as that of pupils who receive 
instruction in regularly established classrooms. 


Clark, F. R. ‘‘On Teaching Natural Science by Correspondence.”’ Science 
Education. XXII (November, 1938), pp. 307-8. 


Explains how courses involving laboratory procedures may be conducted 
by correspondence. Suggests the use of individual and group projects. 
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Cyr, F. W., Editor. Economical Enrichment of the Small Secondary School 
Curriculum. Yearbook of the Rural Department. Washington: National 
Education Association, February, 1934. 


Part I of this bulletin presents the status of small schools and analyzes 
the problems of these institutions. Part II presents methods by which these 
schools have effectively enriched their curriculum, including chapters on 
supervised correspondence study. 


Directed Correspondence Study in the Field of Secondary Education. Bulletin 
No. 291. Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Public Instruction, 1938. 


Sets forth in detail a plan for supervised correspondence study for the 
State of Pennsylvania including the reasons why such a plan is desirable. 
Suggests some safeguards against the misuse of this form of instruction and 
some criteria for evaluating its success. Contains an extensive bibliography 
of materials published prior to 1938. 


Gaumnitz, Walter H. High-School Instruction by Mail. Department of the 
Interior, United States Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, No. 13. Wash- 


ington: Government Printing Office, 1933. Summary School Review, 
XLII (March, 1934), pp. 164-7, and School Management, III (June, 1934), 
p. 22. 


A document of great importance in the development of supervised corre- 
spondence study. Appearing in 1933, just as supervised correspondence study 
was becoming established, this publication summarized what was known about 
the movement to that date. It contributed to better understanding of super- 
vised correspondence study and gave impetus to the expansion of this means 
of instruction. Of great interest to those interested in the history of this 
movement. Contains an annotated bibliography. 


Griffin, Grace H. Y. ‘‘How Lincoln Educates Its Adults.’’ The School 
Executive, LXXI (September, 1951), pp. 42-3. 


Describes the use of supervised correspondence study in an adult high 
school in which work must be done on an individual basis because of time 
limitations growing out of professional and family obligations. 


Haight, R. C. ‘“‘Correspondence Study under a State Supervised Program.”’ 
Nation’s Schools, XXV (December, 1940), pp. 59-60. 


A state supervised correspondence school is in reality a consolidated 
school. The enrollment is usually made up of two groups, those who wish 
to take special subjects that they are unable to obtain in regular classes in 
their own school, and individuals who are unable to get to high school. Many 
pupils who are in a college preparatory type of program and who are not 
planning to enter college may choose vocational correspondence subjects. 
Seudents in large centers may take more specialized subjects by correspond- 
ence. In line with the concept of the equalization of educational opportunity, 
the best way to finance a state program is by sharing the cost between the 
state and the local community. In formulating a state program for supervised 
correspondence study, particular attention should be given (1) to the extent 
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and nature of the service, (2) to the character of the agency that will carry 
on the work, (3) to the manner of financing the program, and (4) to the practi- 
cal problems inherent in the introduction of new legislation. 


Haight, R. C. ‘‘Supervised Correspondence Study; Meeting Basic and Emer- 
gency Demands.”’ Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, XXVI (May, 1942), pp. 83-8. Also Montana Education, 
XIX (September, 1942), p. 8. 


Presents a plan for the use of extension courses to fill individual needs. 
These courses are taken under school supervision and are recognized as a 
part of the regular school program. The enrollment at the Montana State 
Correspondence School indicates that the schools are making use of the 
plan to meet changed conditions. The use of this plan does not destroy the 
local autonomy of the school; however, its use does imply a high type of 
co-operative effort. The Montana State Correspondence School was estab- 
lished in 1939 for the express purpose of equalizing educational opportunity. 
The financing of the program is done by state and local sources. 


Hoover, F. W. ‘‘Correspondence Courses as Aids to Local Teaching.’’ 
American School Board Journal, CXIl (March, 1946), pp. 25-6. 


In correspondence study courses, a wealth of foolproof material is avail- 
able that can enable an inexperienced and even under-trained teacher to begin 
and finish the year like a veteran. If the materials are employed as an aid 
for the teacher, there would be no loss to the pupils while the teacher found 
himself. The beginning teacher could go completely through the entire 
course as it was developed by the authors, or use it until he had developed 
enough independence to depart from it. 


Hoover, F. W. ‘‘Correspondence Study Can Be Individualized.’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXXII (December, 1946), pp. 521-34. 


Indicates some of the advantages of supervised correspondence study 
and offers suggestions whereby teaching by this method can be further 
individualized. 


Kefauver, G. N.; Noll, V. H.; and Drake, C. E. United States Office of Edu- 
cation. ‘Correspondence Courses in Public Secondary Schools.”” The 
Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education, Bulletin 1932, No. 17, 
National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 2. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1933, pp. 240-50 


Shows the extension of course offerings to serve individual needs, the 
extent of use, how correspondence study is administered, the effectiveness 
of the courses, and describes the Benton Harbor plan as a typical illustration. 
An editorial comment is in School Review 40:323-26, May 1932. It mentions 
the wide diversification in the courses offered. These conformed to two 
types: those commonly given in small high schools, and highly technical 
courses which the average high school is not prepared to give. 


Kefauver, G. N.; Noll, V. H.; and Drake, C. E. United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Part Time Secondary Schools, Bulletin 1932, No. 17, National 
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Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 3. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1932. Briefed: ‘How 46 High Schools Use Corre- 
spondence Courses,’’ School Life, XVII (May, 1932), pp. 161-2. 


An investigation of the use of correspondence courses in high schools. 
Reveals two types generally in use among a wide variety of courses; viz., 
courses commonly offered in small high schools and highly technical courses 
not given in the average high school. Correspondence courses were given 
mostly in small high schools. Enrollment in such courses ranged from 1-70, 
averaging 7 or 8 pupils per school. Most of the schools have some one mem- 
ber of the faculty to supervise the work, but practically all of the lessons 
are returned to the correspondence school for corrections and marking. Most 
schools report that they pay in advance for the entire course. There were 
practically no unfavorable comments. Where economies are forcing cuts, cor- 
respondence courses may help. 


Long, Forest E. ‘Correspondence Study in the Small High School.’’ Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, 1X (December, 1929), pp. 236-42. 


An article growing out of a doctoral study completed by the author. 
Discusses objections to correspondence study and submits arguments in 
answer to these objections by citing the progress made in use of such 
courses. States that the problem is to give pupils in small high schools an 
offering which will approach in comprehensiveness the offering found in large 
schools. Submits a plan for state departments of education to establish, 
finance, organize, and provide instructors for this enriched educational 
development for small high schools. 


Lowdon, J. ‘‘Social Studies Via the Mailbox.’’ Social Education, XIII 
(December, 1949), p. 371. 


A description of the program of teaching social studies by correspond- 
ence that is being carried on by the University of Nebraska Extension Divi- 
sion. Textbooks are carefully selected and courses designed so as to enable 
a pupil to consider national situations in the light of their influence on his 
own community and his own life. Much of the success of the program lies 
with the teacher who supervises the pupil’s work and makes pertinent com- 


ments and suggestions. 


Meierhenry, W. C. ‘“‘Supervised Correspondence Study Grows.’’ The Phi 
Delta Kappan, XXVII (January, 1946), pp. 131-33. Also Education 
Digest, XI (April, 1946), pp. 34-6. 

In 1945 there were 5,057 registrations for supervised correspondence 
courses at the University of Nebraska Extension Division, and an additional 
12,368 syllabi were produced and sold to other correspondence centers. 
The Nebraska movement influenced the early growth of supervised corre- 
spondence study in other states. There were 20,896 individuals registered 
for 32,050 secondary-school courses during the school year of 1944-45. 
Through approximately 25 centers in the United States, supervised corre- 
spondence study centers attempt to provide up-to-date courses which are 
pedagogically sound. The heart of the program is the instructor who develops 
a personal relationship between the pupil and himself. Nearly eight out of 
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every ten pupils who actually make contact with the correspondence center 
complete their courses. 


A Comprehensive Plan of Vocational Education for High Schools. Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction. Lansing: State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, 1926. 


A small pamphlet compiled by Professor Thomas Diamond of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and presented as a report of the Vocational Education 
Committee of Michigan State Teachers’ Association. The plan presented calls 
for providing an opportunity in high school to take vocational courses by 
correspondence. In general, the plan proposed is similar to that followed 
at Benton Harbor. 


Mitchell, S. C. “Benton Harbor, Michigan, Leads in Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study.’’ School Management, XVI (January, 1947), p. 3. 


To meet the demand of individual differences among pupils along voca- 
tional lines, correspondence study courses were introduced into the Benton 
Harbor public schools. The cost of the program was borne by the local 
school district. Such a program was set up in 1923, and today more than 
250 boys and girls are enrolled in forty or more different correspondence 
courses. A surprising variety of subjects can be taught in this manner for 
less money per pupil than courses can be taught by the classroom method. 
This plan seems to serve the educational needs of the community more 
effectively than any other method yet produced. 


Mitchell, S. C. ‘‘For the Ninety Per Cent.’’ School Review, XXXI (June, 
1923), pp. 439-44. 


The beginning of the Benton Harbor plan. Points out that ninety per 
cent of pupils are eliminated from school before graduating from high school. 


Proposes correspondence courses to fill the needs of those who must ‘‘go 


out.”’ 
Mitchell, S. C. Supervised Correspondence Study for Individual Pupil Needs. 
Scranton: International Textbook Co., 1939. 


This is the most complete single treatment of supervised correspondence 
study which has yet appeared. Part I discusses the need for supervised 
correspondence study in terms of modern educational demands, the obstacles 
to its introduction, and the sources of correspondence study materials. Part 
Il presents the Benton Harbor plan of correspondence instruction. Part III 
tells about the use of supervised correspondence study in other schools, 
discusses the use of non-supervised correspondence instruction, and explains 
how a program of supervised correspondence study may be established. 


National Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study. Supervised Corre- 
spondence Study. Bulletin Number 116. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Extension Division, 1936. 


This bulletin contains a report on the activities of the third and fourth 
National Conferences on supervised correspondence study. A section of the 
report is devoted to questions and answers about correspondence study. 
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The Phi Delta Kappan, XXII (December, 1939), pp. 153-216. 


Nearly the entire issue is devoted to supervised correspondence study. 
The magazine, as a whole, presents an excellent overview of supervised 
correspondence study as it had developed to the time of publication. For the 
convenience of the reader the articles appearing in the magazine are listed 
here instead of being scattered throughout this bibliography. In the interest 
of brevity, comments are omitted. 
Editorial Comment 

**Equalizing Educational Opportunity’’ by K. O. Broady 

**Controls and Safeguards’’ by W. H. Gaumnitz 

‘*Providing Education for Isolated Children’? by Rex Haight 


**Sound Method?’’ by Frank W. Cyr 
‘A European Looks at American Education’’ by Stephen P. Mizwa 


Articles 

**Benton Harbor High School’’ by Sidney C. Mitchell 

“Crippled and Isolated Children’? by Meredith Darlington and Ruth 
Wendell 

‘International Interest”’ by J. W. Gibson 

**College Subjects’’ by Fred G. Stevenson 

**Private Schools’’ by James McKinney 

**Adult Learning’’ by Roben J. Maaske 

‘Institutional Development’’ by J. S. Noffsinger 

**National Problems”’ by Earl T. Platt 

**Adult Education’’ by James A. Moyer 

**Good Education?’’ by Fred T. Wilhelms 

“Correspondence Study in Practice’’ by Charles W. Roland, Leonard 
Kenfield, Beekman Terhune, and Alvaro Boegler 

**Do You Know?”’ by F. E. Henzlik and Harold C. Etter 

**Preparation of Courses’ by Fred R. Clark 

**Research Studies—An Annotated Bibliography’? by Howard A. Dawson 


Platt, Earl T. ‘‘Long Distance Courses Introduced for Nebraska’s Small 
High Schools,’’ School Life, XVIII (June, 1933), pp. 191-2. 


Nebraska’s experiment in reducing the cost of high-school instruction 
by correspondence is explained here in detail. Nine definite needs of the 
schools for enrichment of the curriculum and reducing costs give promise 
of being met and are outlined here. The writer advocates a supervised cor- 
respondence course plan to overcome the difficulties of geographic condi- 
tions, preventing the overloading of teachers at present employed. 


Platt, Earl T. ‘‘Supervised Correspondence Study.’’ Clearing House, XV 
(November, 1940), pp. 150-3. 


Mr. Platt states that the number of supervised correspondence study 
courses are limited only by the demands of secondary-school pupils and the 
vision of the leaders in this field. The possibility of adapting any one course 
to serve several or many purposes is limited only by the needs and interests 
of each individual pupil. The local supervisor who directs the work of the 
pupil needs to know little about the subject matter. Supervised correspond- 
ence study makes it possible for any high school to drop from its curriculum 
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any subject as gradually as the local situation justifies, and it makes it 
possible for any high school to introduce into its program of offerings any 
subject as gradually as the local need increases. 


Platt, Earl T., and Wilhelms, F. T. ‘‘Correspondence Centers,’’ Nation’s 
Schools, XXVIII (October, 1941), pp. 57-8. 


This article states the question as to whether or not supervised corre- 
spondence study is a threat to our established principle of local autonomy 
of the schools. In New Zealand, Australia, and Canada, state correspondence 
schools are centrally operated and controlled, and their work is carried on 
independent of the local school system. In the United States, however, in no 
state is education dominated by a central department or agency. The authors 
are, therefore, opposed to centrally dominated state correspondence centers. 
Every correspondence center so far established in the United States depends 
upon the co-operation between the local school and the center, and adjustment 
to individual conditions should be made by the center. Correspondence 
centers exist as service agencies, and their primary function is to serve 
the needs of the existing schools. Through centers of this type, pupils earn 
credits that are applied toward graduation from their own schools. 


Proceedings of the Second International Conference on Correspondence 
Education. Lincoln: University Extension Division of the University 


of Nebraska, 1948. 


This is a complete report of the activities of the Second International 
Conference on Correspondence Education which was held at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. The addresses, committee reports, and business activities of the 
conference are reported in full. An excellent cross section of supervised 
correspondence study as it operates in Australia, the various provinces 
of Canada, New Zealand, the Republic of the Philippines, the Scandinavian 
countries, and in the United States. 


Proceedings of the Third International Conference of Correspondence Educa- 
tion. Christchurch: New Zealand Education Department’s Corre spond- 
ence School, 1950. 


A report of the activities of the Third International*Conference of Cor- 
respondence Education held at Christchurch, New Zealand. While this publi- 
cation includes reports from all countries which make extensive use of cor- 
respondence study, the correspondence programs of Australia and New 
Zealand are presented in detail. 


Reed, A. A. ‘‘Supervised Correspondence Study,’’ National University Ex- 
tension Association Proceedings, XIX (February, 1936), pp. 41-2. 


In high schools, the principals usually do not inaugurate a program of 
supervised correspondence study unless they are definitely interested in it. 
In a large school, one teacher is entirely responsible for its operation just 
as in the classroom. The supervisor need not be an expert in the field in 
which he is supervising in order to handle work of this kind properly. The 
addition of correspondence courses in the high schools broadens the curric- 
ulum and makes it possible for many small schools to have courses which 
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would otherwise not be available. The techniques used in Nebraska were 
placed on as broad a base as possible with the aid of funds from the Carnegie 
Foundation and the Federal government. 


Report of the First International Conference on Correspondence Education. 
Victoria, British Columbia: The Department of Education, 1938. 


A complete report of conference activities. Addresses and proceedings 
are reproduced in full. This conference grew out of a realization that corre- 
spondence study programs occur all over the world and that it would be well 
to arrange for an organized interchange of ideas. This publication is an 
excellent source of information concerning the history of the correspondence 
movement in the various countries. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Report of Conference on Supervised 
Correspondence Study. Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook 
Company, 1934. 


Treats the relations of supervised correspondence study to the educa- 
tional program as a whole, its functions, guidance program, the work of the 
local supervisor, the evaluation of courses, problem of accreditment, the 
basis for developing uniform cost accounting, and the problems of initiating 
such a program in the school system. It is not the purpose of the conference 
to say a final word on any of these problems, but to present the rapid change 
and development in our present civilization. 


Thordarson, T. W. “Enriching the Small High-School Curriculum.”” Occupa- 
tions, XIX (October, 1940), pp. 29-32. Also Education Digest, VI 
(November, 1940), pp. 8-10. 


The State of North Dakota operates a plan which is directed at the 
diagnosis and treatment of the vocational needs of youth, particularly those 
in small high schools. The 1935 Act of the Legislature provided that pupils 
attending regular high schools should be given the opportunity to study 
supervised correspondence courses in subjects not offered in regular classes 
in their schools. This was to be a state supported enterprise, instruction 
was to be free, but pupils were to procure their own books and pay a registra- 
tion fee of one dollar. With this supplementary enrichment program, every 
pupil studying in the smallest or the largest high school in North Dakota 
can truthfully say that he has as broad a curriculum to select from as he 
would find in the most favored section of the country. 


Wooden, H. Z., and Mort, Paul R. ‘Supervised Correspondence Study for 

High-School Pupils,’’ Teachers College Record, XXX (February, 1929), 

pp. 447-52. 

The work done at Butler, Indiana, is described. Courses in commercial 
subjects, general courses, and those at college preparatory levels are carried 
on. The author feels that correspondence courses ar not prohibitive on 
account of expense, as they are often not as expensive as those offered in 
the high school. Some courses were given for credit. The pupil paid only 
for the books while the board of education paid the costs. Phonograph 
records were also used in these courses. These courses were given chiefly 
as a guidance experiment. 
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LET US REMEMBER OUR LEADERS 


Two past presidents of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals died during the year 1952 


K. J. Clark, president 1939-40 when Principal of the Murphy High 
School, Mobile, Alabama, Dr. Clark became assistant superintendent 
of the Mobile County Schools in 1941 and in 1944 he was appointed 
superintendent in which position he directed the great growth of the 
schools in the postwar period. Although not in vigorous health for the 
past year, his sudden death on July 18, 1952 came as a shock to his 
community because he had been in his office planning for the next 
school year the day before his passing. ‘‘K. J.,’’ as he was affec- 
tionately known among his friends, left a great heritage to his com- 
munity through his personal qualities of integrity, devotion to duty, 
and steadfastness of purpose. It was during Dr. Clark’s term as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals that 
final action was taken to establish the central offices in the building 
of the National Education Association in Washington, D. C. 


Wilfred H, Ringer, president 1945-46 when Headmaster of Brook- 
line High School, Brookline, Massachusetts. He closed the last year 
of service to the educational world as Professor of Education at Tufts 
College, Medford, Massachusetts. Professor Ringer died after a long 
illness on October 24, 1952. Bill Ringer always chose the high road 
of noble purpose and will live in the hearts of men because of his 
abiding faith in them. Mr. Ringer will be regarded as a wartime presi- 


dent, when large meetings and national conventions were restricted 
because of travel limitations. He guided the Association through the 
troubled waters of that wartime period and gave positive direction to 
our postwar program. 
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Professional Books 


BERNARD, H. W. Mental Hygiene For Classroom Teachers. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. 487 pp. $4.75. In this new text, the author 
provides a program designed to help teachers in solving some of the men- 
tal health problems which they will encounter in the classroom. Em- 
phasis is placed on the normal child and on mental hygiene in the class- 
room rather than through the use of clinics, formal guidance services, etc. 
A definition of mental hygiene in terms of human needs in general, and 
children’s and adolescents’ needs in particular, provides the basis for 
evaluating sound school practices. 

Since the mental health of pupils is so largely dependent on the men- 
tal health of teachers, much of the book is devoted to suggestions for im- 
proving the mental health of professional educators. Recent advances 
cover sociometry, analysis through art appreciation, and emotional release 
through role playing and creative writing as approaches to better mental 
health. Other special topics include a section relating aims of education to 
mental hygiene, stress on teachers’ ethics, and emphasis on teachers’ men- 
tal health. This text is specifically aimed at classroom teachers, stress- 
ing the psychological reasons for carrying out concrete recommendations. 

EBY, FREDERICK. The Development of Modern Education. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 731 pp. $6.00. When this book was first written, 
the reaction against the professional study of the history of education had 
not yet spent its force. During the years that followed its publication, the 
gratifying reception accorded this effort to rehabilitate the subject is, 
perhaps, evidence that a change has set in, and the historical approach to 
educational understanding has been accepted with more favor. This change 
of view has for some time called for a revision of the text to keep abreast 
of the new materials in the field. In the interval, it has become somewhat 
clearer that, as a professional preparation, history can be most helpful if 
pursued on the upper and graduate level. 

In the new edition, material is condensed, emphasis has been shifted, 
and several new lines of value have been added. An effort has been made 
to trace causal connections in the various school movements. Most signif - 
icant in this connection has been the light that Kant’s idealistic philoso- 
phy and, more particularly, Schiller’s aesthetic discussion shed on the 
revolution of thought at the beginning of the 19th century. For many years 
the author was unable to account satisfactorily for the sudden change from 
the utilitarianism of Locke, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi, in the first phase 
of his educational efforts, to the idealistic position. A closer study of 
Schiller and the German theorists led to the discovery of the source in 
aesthetic idealism. Another major revision has been the attempt to ac- 
quaint students with the tremendous developments in the first half of the 
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present century. 
LEVINSON, ABRAHAM. The Mentally Retarded Child. New York 19: John Day 


Co. 1952. 190 pp. $2.75. This is a guide for the parents of the retarded | 
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child. The author covers the various phases of mental retardation, and 
gives, as simply as possible, the medical facts that parents should know. 
He tells what they can do for the child and for themselves and the rest of 
the family, how they can help the physician and the psychologist to reach 
a diagnosis and outline a program for the child. The author stresses the 
fact that not every case of mental retardation is hopeless. He says that 
something can and should be done for every retarded child, not always 
with the hope of effecting a cure, but with the aim of improving the child 
nutritionally and educationally. He seeks to help parents by giving informa- 
tion and counsel that will assist them bring their children out of the shad- 
ow, and to give them courage and moral strength to carry their heavy bur- 
den. There are illustrations and an appendix containing a list of selected 
readings and a list of schools for retarded children. 


MACOMBER, F. G. Teaching in the Modern Secondary School. New York 36: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. 343 pp. $4.25. Designed for prospective sec- 
ondary-school teachers, this text describes modern classroom teaching 
procedures together with the psychological and philosophical points of 
view basic to such procedures. The material is presented in a language 
understandable to the prospective and inexperienced teacher. The author 
covers the important aspects of classroom teaching, including unit plan- 
ning, securing democratic control, class organization for work, evaluation, 
teacher guidance, introduction to the modern classroom curriculum, and 
basic psychology and philosophy in practice. This book reflects the great 
changes which have taken place in recent decades in both the philosophy 
and the curriculum of secondary education. These changes have resulted 
from increased understanding of the nature and needs of the pupil and the 
social group in which he lives and from the growing determination of edu- 
cators to make the secondary school a real force in the education of youth 
for effective living in a highly dynamic, democratic society. 


PAGE, W. H. The School that Built a Town. New York 16: Harper and Bros. 


1952. 119 pp. $1.75. The three essays comprising this book were origi- 
nally published in 1902 under the title of The Rebuilding of Old Common- 
wealths. The author was then seeking to arouse his fellow citizens to the 
need for more adequate support of public education. Although extraordinary 
progress has been made since he first drafted this eloquent appeal, the 
argument applies as clearly now as then to the needs of public education. 
In the introductory chapter, Roy E. Larsen, speaking as Chairman of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, highlights the im- 
portance of this book to all concerned in strengthening the cause of public 
education today. 


ROUTZAHN, M. S. Better Board Meetings. New York 10: National Publicity 


Council for Health and Welfare Services, 257 Fourth Ave. 1952. 112 pp. 
$2.00. Poor board meetings are a heavy drain on social and health agen- 
cies and those who plan and attend them. What can be done to make them 
livelier and more productive? The author offers some of the answers in 
this book. It is a detailed discussion ot the instrument through which vol- 
unteer citizens exercise their stewardship over organizations which serve 
the community. 

This volume offers to board members and professional staff members 
alike a guide to techniques for making board meetings. more satisfying to 
all who participate. Drawing on the actual board meeting practices of many 
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agencies for her source material, Mrs. Routzahn shares with readers the 

practical lessons taught by the experience of the social work and health 

field. Not ‘‘what ought to be done’’ but ‘‘what has been done’’ to make 
board meetings better constitutes the heart of this work. The author gives 

, consideration to all the major factors involved in the planning and con 
ducting of a board meeting and presents successful solutions to such key 
problems as stimulating attendance at meetings, making routine business 
interesting, advance planning, introducing features valuable as education 
for participants, and getting the most out of discussion. 

WITMER, H. L., and KOTINSKY, RUTH. (Editors) Personality in the Making. 
New York 16: Harper and Bros. 1952. 472 pp. $4.50. The recently con- 
cluded Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth was 
the fifth in a decennial series whose work has immeasurably advanced 
the well-being of children in America. This official report summarizes for 
a nation-wide audience the important findings of the studies of that Con- 
ference which took as its theme ‘‘For every child—a fair chance for a 
healthy personality.’’ 

The book aims in particular at enabling parents, educators, social 
workers, health practitioners, religious and community leaders to make 
practical use of the best current knowledge on the healthy development 
of personality in children. Based on the collaboration of many minds from 
diverse fields of education, law, health, anthropology, psychology, re- 
ligion, social work, and the social studies, this is the most recent and 
authoritative book to interpret for the general reader the means available 
for developing future generations of emotionally healthy citizens. 

Its concept and outline were developed by the staff of the Midcentury 
White House Conference with the advice and guidance of a technical com- 
mittee of thirty-seven experts from all the major fields of research and 
practice which deal with child care. One hundred and nine specialists in 
the children’s field covering diverse areas which ranged from economics 
to pediatrics to family life education were then invited to contribute 
working papers outlining the best of recent research and experience in 
their specialties. These working papers of the experts together with 
materials prepared by the staff were considered by the White House Con- 
ference Advisory Committees and by the almost 6,000 people who attend- 
ed the Conference itself in December 1950. This volume represents a 
synthesis of the best of tested knowledge of specialists and the staff 
and the critical evaluation provided by the White House Conference it- | 
self. It is a benchmark in the upward and forward movement of our useful 
knowledge about children and youth. 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 


ABETTI, GIORGIO. The History of Astronomy. New York 21: Henry Schuman, 
Inc. 1952. 352 pp. $6.00. This is volume No. 23 in the “Schuman Life of 
Science Library.’’ Professor Abetti, one of the world’s foremost contem- 
porary astronomers, begins this illustrated history by giving a compre- 
hensive picture of ancient astronomy—a fascinating account of its de- 
velopment through the contributions of the Chaldeans, Mayas, Jews, 
Phoenicians, Hindus, Chinese, Greeks, and Romans. He then devotes a 
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section to the Middle Ages, which extends from the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to Copernicus—a period high-lighted only by the contribution of the 
Arabs. The major portion of the book is concerned with the period from 
Copernicus to our modern day; hence, the emphasis is more on progress 
than on the purely historical record—the development of this most 
ancient of sciences up to the birth of astrophysics. Of particular value 
is the list of the principal observatories of the world, with descriptions of 
their foundation and growth and the special tasks to which they are dedi- 
cated, He discusses at length the work done in American observatories — 
at Palomar, Yale, Flagstaff, Washington, Harvard, and many others. 

Professor Abetti has woven into the texture of this history many 
human interest sketches of astronomers, telling of their tireless search, 
sustained patience, and amazing ingenuity. He tells little-known stories 
and devotes special chapters to the men to whom astronomy is most in- 
debted for its progress: among them, Tycho, Galileo, Kepler, Cassini and 
Newton-Schiaparelli, Edington and Hale, the indefatigable designer of 
many modern giant instruments of science...thus widening the scope of 
interest and appeal for the general reader, the professional student, and 
the amateur watcher of the skies. 


ATWATER, M. M. Rustlers on the High Range. New York 22: Random House. 
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1952. 210 pp. $2.50. Tension mounted with news that rustlers had been 
spotted near the range. To the cattlemen, this was worse than the feud 
with the Forest Service, especially as all indications were that one of 
their own people must be working with the rustlers. Plainly, Don and his 
Forest Service friends were in for a hectic summer, Not even they could 
have suspected, however, the terrible danger they would be in, or the 
part that Don would play in the swift rush of events that led to the dis- 
covery of the identity of the rustlers. 


BAKER, RACHEL. Sigmund Freud. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1952. 
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207 pp. $2.75. Freud’s theories are vividly told in this story of his life 
as an ordinary, suffering human being, fighting his own private nightmares 
and evolving his theories of self-honesty, primarily to cure himself. 
The author supplements her book with two devices which are important 
for those who want further information: a glossary of Freudian terms using 
words Freud originated or made known from A (agression) to Z (zoo- 
phobia); and a descriptive list of books by, for, against, and about Freud- 
ian theories of self-help as modified by other writers like Horney, Jung, 
Adler, etc. The glossary explains Freudian terms with modem, every- 
day examples. The reading list is arranged by the difficulty of the ma- 
terial, with the contents described. 

The book is meant, says the author, to do what Freud did when treat- 
ing his patients. ‘‘He never believed that his theories were intellectually 
complex, or that there was anyone who could not understand them, He 
could convey the insights of psycho-analysis to a boy of five, a teenage 
girl, or a mature, educated man or woman, It is only since Freud has be- 
come famous that the feeling has grown that his meanings are mysterious 
and that it takes specialists to interpret what is after all only his superb 


common sense!"' 


BEEBE, LUCIUS, and CLEGG, CHARLES. Hear the Train Blow. New York 
10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1952. 416 pp. $12.75. This book is a picture 
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story, amplified with text, of the railroads as they have played 
their part in the history, economy, geography, legend, folklore, and 
consciousness of America. This book explores the background against 
which the railroads flourished in the age of steam and the impact they 
have had upon the lives of four generations of people in this great country. 

Here, in pictures and authoritative text, is the record of how the com- 
ing of the cars put an end to the old tranquil life along the barge canals 
and toll roads of the Eastern seaboard and how the smoking locomotive- 
engines rolled implacably Westward bearing with them the industrial age, 
the colonization of the American heartland and the eventual conquest of 
the continental frontier. It is the story of Manifest Destiny as the nine- 
teenth century road toward it aboard the red plush coaches of the pioneer 
railroads and later aboard the splendid Palace Cars of the clever Mr, 
Pullman, It is the panoramic legend of the cow towns of Kansas in the 
days of the fabled trail herds of the old American West of Wyatt Earp and 
Uncle Dick Wootton, and of the bonanza rails over which were borne the 
incredible fortunes of the silver kings of California, Nevada, Arizona, 
and Montana, Its details depict the hilarious and sometimes tragic bat- 
tles of the railroad rajahs for the control of empires and the emergence 
of the cars as a legend of the American way of life. It is the record in 
pictures of the train robbers, the catastrophes, the luxury, and progress 
upon the cars which made the railroad perhaps the most important single 
fact of the nineteenth century in the United States. 


BOTHWELL, JEAN. The Story of India. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1952. 180 pp. $3.00. The author who has lived in India over a long 
period and studied it in all its complexities, takes the reader back to the 
country’s very beginnings and slowly unfolds the rich panorama. She 
pictures the land and its people—the influence of climate and geography, 
the long history from earliest years to the present republic founded in 
1947, the complex and colorful religions and superstitions, and the way of 
life for men, women, and children. 

BRIGGS, B. N. Charles Willson Peale: Artist and Patriot. (They Made Amer- 
ica Series) New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. 272 pp. $2.80. 
The fine arts could not take their place in American life until the strug- 
gle for bare existence became less pressing and means for luxuries be- 
came available in well-established settlements. The first native paint- 
ings appeared in response to a desire on the part of the well-to-do to 
have likenesses painted of themselves and their families. Since there 
were no trained artists, sign painters and other craftsmen tried to meet 
this demand, and their naive, wooden-faced ‘‘effigies’’ formed the first 
step in the development of American painting. 

The gradual unfolding of the art of portraiture in this country is 
exemplified in Charles Willson Peale’s career, Americans owe Peale a 
debt for services which his painting rendered. He preserved the flavor 
of the gracious life of Maryland and Virginia in his portraits, a life which 
otherwise would have had no visual representation. Had he not painted 
portraits of men of the Revolution and leaders of the early years of the 
republic, most of these men important in the early days of our nation 
would be names without faces today. 
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In quoting from the diaries, letters, and memoirs of Charles Willson 
Peale, the author preferred not to correct Peale’s errors in spelling or 
his lapses in grammar. Writers of the period, and George Washington was 
no exception, followed their own dictates in spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation. As they stand, Peale’s writings have an endearing naivete, 
and his mistakes are no reflection upon his intelligence. 

bi BROWN, J. M. Daniel Boone. New York 22: Random House. 1952. 182 pp. 
$1.50. There was always something that kept Daniel Boone on the 
move. First it was the French and Indian War. Then it was the Warriors’ 
Path into the wilderness beyond the secret door in the mountains. From 
North Carolina to Florida to Kentucky to Missouri—he was always on the 
move, always looking for elbow room. That was almost 200 years ago, 
and most people thought America had elbow room and to spare. But, for 
Daniel Boone, any neighborhood was too crowded when a half dozen 
cabins could be seen in the clearing. And as he pushed his way through 
the wilderness, he had narrow escapes a-plenty—sometimes from crafty 
bands of Indians, sometimes from cruel white men who were eager to 
destroy him. 

BUCHANAN, LAMONT. The Story of Football. New York 17: Vanguard 
Press, Inc. 1952. 256 pp. $5.00. This is the story of the American college 
grid game, graphically told in text and over 250 pictures. Here is every 
important moment from the historic Princeton-Rutgers battle that started 





: it all to the tremendous spectacle of the recent Rose Bow! games. 

; BURNHAM, PHILIP. Basic Composition 2. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman and 
Co. 1952. 504 pp. $2.60. From how to improve a confusing paragraph to 
making arrangements by mail, from what makes a good theme title to put- 
ting the cog in that ‘‘spelling demon,*’ recognize, this book should help 
pupils to talk and write effectively in practical, everyday situations. 
This grammar-composition text contains 30 units based on the workable 
: theory of teaching by example, by systematic application, and by oral ap- 
: proach to effective written composition. Units 1-20 include grammar, 
improving sentences, punctuation, spelling, usage, and composition sec- 
tions; Units 21-30, paragraph study, improving paragraphs, usage, spell- 
ing, and composition. 
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The first 20 units take one thing at a time in a fundamental review 
of improving sentences—20 ways; using punctuation for sense; outlining 
reasonably by listing thoughts, then eliminating duplicates and renumber- 
ing for better order; talking and writing for ordinary situations; and work- 
ing on ‘spelling demons.”’ 
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In Units 2-17, composition skill is built on eight basic composition 
types: telling what happened, telling how something is made or done, 
telling how something looks, expressing a preference, telling about inter- 
esting people, telling what something means, expressing an opinion, and 
persuading others. Young people, the author believes, are eager to tell 
what they know, can ‘think, plan, and give a talk, then write, revise, 
and prepare a finished draft.’’ Oral composition, then, is followed by 
written composition on the same topic, in alternating units, 

Units 21-30, concentrating on paragraphs, open with paragraph study, 
with selections from lively published works as examples by which to 
learn. Improving paragraphs gives pupils an opportunity to revise and re- 
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order poor paragraphs. And in composition, pupils put example and prac- 
tice to work: orally, in panel discussion, for example; in writing, with 
interviews and such fundamental need-to-knows as answering advertise- 
ments by mail and expressing opinions. 

de CHAMBRUN, ADOLPHE. Impressions of Lincoln and the Civil War. New 
York 22: Random House. 1952. 184 pp. $2.75. Adolphe, Marquis de 
Chambrun, was an unofficial envoy from France to Washington during the 
Civil War. The letters he wrote to his wife at the time of this mission 
provide many eye-witness accounts of critical events and portraits of 
the leading personalities who helped to shape them. Here are to be found 
intimate glimpses of Lincoln, Stanton, Grant, and other political, military, 
and social leaders from the viewpoint of a foreigner who came to observe 
and stayed to espouse the Northern cause. 

COLBY, C. B. Arms of Our Fighting Men. New York 16: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
1952. 62 pp. $1.00. Here are descriptions and pictures of the weapons 
our soldiers use—as far as security permits. 

Jets of the World. New York 16: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1952. 
62 pp. $1.00. Here are descriptions and pictures of airplanes of eight 
different countries of the world. 

. Wings of Our Air Force. New York 16: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
1952. 62 pp. $1.00. Here are pictures and facts of the most frequently 
seen and the newest aircrafts of the U. S. Air Force. 

Wings of Our Navy. New York 16: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1952. 62 
pp. $1.00. Here, in pictures and words, are presented the most used, the 
most interesting, and the newest of the planes flown by the wearers of the 
gold wings of the Navy pilot. 

COUSINS, MARGARET. Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia. New York 22: 
Random House. 1952. 184 pp. $1.50. The author takes us with Ben from 
Boston to Philadelphia, across the sea to England and France, and back 
again to Philadelphia. In our travels we meet his father, who sometimes 
thought the boys would be a failure; Ben’s brother James, who taught him 
printing; Sir William Keith, who sent Ben to England; King Louis XVI; 
and other famous personages. Readers of this story of Ben Franklin and 
his achievements will find that it is also a thrilling story of the young 
United States from 1706 to 1790. For almost everything that occurred in 
Ben’s lifetime felt the touch of his warm, friendly, and skillful hand. 

CRESTON, DORMER. The Youth/ul Queen Victoria. New York 19: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1952. 444 pp. $5.00. Victoria, Queen at eighteen, was 
far from the dominating personality she later became. Vivacious and 
spirited, yet with a tendency still to cling to some older relative or ad- 
viser, she was an appealing figure. The author’s portrait shows how the 
young woman who was to be Europe’s most formidable sovereign coped 
with the manifold problems of a new regime, a host of unruly and in- 
triguing relatives, and a major scandal in her household, all in the space 
of the two-and-a-half years before she married Prince Albert. During this 
time she won her spurs as a ruler, with Lord Melbourne’s help, and was 
unscathed by the wave of criticism that assailed her. 

DAUGHERTY, JAMES. Trappers and Traders of the Far West. New York 22: 
Random House. 1952. 191 pp. $1.50. Beaver skins! We need beaver 
skins! The demand came from the eastern United States and from the 
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large cities of Europe, Skins—thousands of them—were needed to make 
the fashionable beaver hat of the early nineteenth century. The men who 
journeyed west to trap beavers cared nothing for fashion. They wanted 
adventure—and there was no shortage of that in the unmapped land be- 
yond the Mississippi. 

In this book the author tells about two expeditions—one by sea and 
one overland—sent out by John Jacob Astor's American Fur Company to 
establish a trading post on the west coast. The men who made the over- 
land march to Astoria in Oregon had incredible adventures in opening new 
trails and making valuable records of what they saw. Even more dramatic 
is the story of those who made the perilous journey around the Horn in 
the Tonquin. Unfriendly Indians, stampeding buffalo, blizzards, hunger 
and thirst were only a few of the difficulties that beset the fur trappers, 
for fighting the American Fur Company every foot of the way was Manuel 
Lisa, founder of the Missouri Fur Company. 


DEFOE, DANIEL. Robinson Crusoe. New York 22: Random House. 1952. 68 


pp. (8" x 11") $1.00. Here is the great adventure story by Defoe illus- 
trated in color and black and white and adapted to appeal to the young 
reader, 


DICKENS, CHARLES. A Christmas Carol. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Co. 1952. 160 pp. $2.75. Here is the immortal story of Scrooge and Tiny 
Tim illustrated in color and in black and white by Arthur Rackham, 


DOWNES, A. M. The Pilgrim Soul. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1952. 


253 pp. $3.00. This novel tells the legend of Dolly Copp of New Hamp- 
shire. As a young girl Dolly went with her husband Hayes to settle in 
what was in 1820 virgin forest at the foot at Mount Madison. Here they 
built their home, raised their family, and made the wilderness bloom. As 
the country opened up, the Copp farm became a haven of hospitality and 
Dolly famous for her charm, her courage, and her friendliness, until at the 
end of fifty years—but that is the author’s story. 

The untouched forest into which Hayes came alone to clear land for 
his farm; the primitive hut where Dolly—gay, beautiful, and moody—spent 
the first lonely months of her married life; the thrills and dangers of 
pioneering; the encounters with Indians, with bears, and mountain lions, 
and winter storms are all brought before one’s eyes. 


EMERY, ANNE. Scarlet Royal. New York 17: Macrae Smith Co. 1952. 223 pp. 


$2.50. The Macintyre family——Margo, Connie, Molly, and their mother— 
loves horses and everything about horses. When unexpectedly faced with 
the necessity of making their own way, the girls decide to open a riding 
school with a string of horses that has been left to them. 


FREER, M. M. Gay Enterprises. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1952. 


176 pp. $2.50. When Gay Hollister moved with her family to bleak 
Block Island on the Long Island Sound, she thought her life was over. 
Where in that sea-swept desolation would she find romance? And 
how could she have a career in a place that was cut off from every- 
thing? Gay learned that glamorous things don’t just happen—you make 
them happen. And she created an exciting career for herself right in her 
own kitchen. This is the fascinating story of a girl whose gay enterprise 
built a business, and of how she worked toward the dream of owning her 
own restaurant some day. It is full of fascinating information about 
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creative baking, marketing, nutrition, and the intriguing secrets of gour- 
met cookery. 


GARTHWAITE, MARION. Shaken Days. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 


1952. 204 pp. $2.75. Megan’s shaken days began with an explosion and 
ended with an earthquake. Yet the terrible fire and flood that ravaged San 
Francisco in 1907 made her dreams come true. Those dreams seemed 
hopeless. Megan wanted to be as brave as Grandma, as beautiful as 
sister Ellen, as talented as her brothers. But most desperately of all, 
she wanted friends—and she was afraid to seek them. This is the story of 
a girl who learned how to conquer fear—fear of the new school in Oak- 
land, where her classmates laughed at her country ways; fear of snooty 
Evelyn Brown, their ringleader; fear of never being pretty or popular or 


needed. 


GOSNELL, H. F. Champion Campaigner—Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York 


11: Macmillan Co. 1952, 245 pp. $3.50. The author analyzes Roosevelt's 
participation as a Democratic party candidate for elective office on 
eleven different occasions—when he was successful in nine out of the 
eleven trials. In 1914, F. D. R. (who was President for twelve years 
and forty days after March 3, 1933) ‘‘lost the battle for the Democratic 
nomination as U. S. Senator from the state of New York in the first state- 
wide party primary elections and in 1920 he was defeated for the vice 
presidency in the election which Harding won over Cox.’’ Dr. Gosnell 
writes: ‘‘In this analysis of Franklin D. Roosevelt as a champion vote 
getter, we are interested in presenting the available evidence regarding 
what sort of man he was and why he was so successful in politics.” 


GRIMBLE, ARTHUR. We Chose the Islands. New York 16: William Morrow 


and Co. 1952. 340 pp. $5.00. In 1914, the author—then the lowliest of- 
ficer in the British Colonial Service—carried off his young bride, Olivia, 
to the romantic Gilbert and Ellice Islands. They arrived at Ocean Island 
on board an ancient tramp steamer reeking of dead shark and copra and 
equipped with man-eating cockroaches. But the music of the lovely is- 
land names——Butaritari, Tarawa, Abemama, Funafuti—was magic. The 
palm trees and the starry nights were as real as glaring days, insect pests, 
and canned food. Olivia and Arthur Grimble remained for six years. 


HARK, ANN. Blue Hills and Shoojly Pie. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


1952. 284 pp. $3.75. The author, who was born in the heart of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch country at Lancaster, has a sensitive understanding of 
her neighbors that has given her a passport into their private lives, their 
feasts, and their ceremonies. Containing a wealth of historical fact 
and little-known lore, this book reveals what goes on at an Amish wed- 
ding, a Dunker love feast, an outdoor singing, and country auctions. 
There is, too, the baffling Erdspiegel mystery in which the author tries to 
track down the meaning of strange symbols on ancient mirrors. Added 
to all this are mouth-watering recipes of Pennsylvania Dutch dishes and 
accounts of bountiful repasts that make the reader fairly groan with 
pleasure. There is Amish Pie, Hot Cabbage Slaw, Moravian Sugar Cake, 
Dunker Love Feast Soup, and Chow Chow—to mention only a few. 


HARK, MILDRED, and McOUEEN, NOEL. Twenty-Five Plays for Holidays. 





Boston 16: Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St. 1952. 447 pp. $3.50. This book 
provides an assortment of royalty-free, one-act dramatic material. There 
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are new plays for all the major holidays as well as for other special oc- 
casions, such as Book Week, Election Day, and Commencement. The 
characters in these plays are modern teenagers, their younger brothers 
and sisters, and their parents and friends. Members of the cast will 
find that they know these people well. The sets and costumes, suggested 
in the production notes at the back of the book, may be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired; but excellent effects can be achieved with a mini- 
mum of effort. The average playing time is thirty minutes, making these 
plays ideal for assembly or club production. There is opportunity for 
almost equal numbers of boys and girls to participate as the casts are 
flexible. 


HARKINS, PHILIP. Center Ice. New York 11: Holiday House. 1952. 208 pp. 


$2.50. Pete Grenville, Dartmouth hockey star, was such an outstanding 
player that he was offered a contract by the New York Rangers. Then he 
began to learn the differences between amateur and professional skill. 
He also learned why the New York Rangers were all Canadians, and why 
he was the only American in the National Hockey League. Teamed with 
a pair of French Canadians who couldn’t speak English, Pete’s ‘‘inter- 
national’’ problems multiplied in a dizzy whirl of laughs, confusion, and 
flying skates. 


HENRY, J. M. A Little Treasury of Main Street U.S.A. New York 17: Van- 


guard Press, Inc. 1952. 93 pp. $2.00. The country editor holds a unique 
place in American small-town life. He sees the main-stream of our coun- 
try as it really is, and he is unsurpassed as a commentator on life in 
these United States. Out of the richly humorous and pungent writings of 
small-town editors the country ‘round, the author has made selections 
that are at once familiar and surprising, sentimental and barbed, homey 
and satiric. 


HOLBROOK, S. H. Wild Bill Hickok Tames the West. New York 22: Random 


House. 1952. 189 pp. $1.50. It was called the “‘wild and woolly West’’ 
with good reason. The hard-working, trail-breaking pioneers had been 
followed by hordes of lawless characters in search of easy ways to make 
a dollar. Hays City! Dodge City! Abilene! Decent people found it hard 
to live in any of them. Gang rule was the only law, and lives and property 
were in constant danger. 

Lawlessness and disorder ceased when soft-voiced, yellow-haired 
Bill Hickok clipped the ‘‘wild’’ from the name of the “‘wild and woolly 
West’’ and added it to his own. It was “‘Wild Bill’? Hickok, fearless and 
strong-willed, who tamed the roughest, rawest, toughest towns on the 
western frontier. Before that, Hickok’s life had already been filled with 
adventure. Worker on the Mississippi River boats, member of the Under- 
ground Railroad, Union spy and scout during the Civil War, stage driver 
and plainsman, Hickok had known few dull moments. In this account of 
his life, we read also of his friendships with “Buffalo Bill’’ Cody, Kit 
Carson, General Custer, and other men whose names are associated with 
the history of our country’s westward growth. 


HUTCHENS, J. K. (Editor) The American Twenties. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott Co. 1952. 480 pp. $5.00. This book demonstrates that the 
Twenties in America were a truly important literary era, a time when good 
writers functioned creatively and well, with great vitality and variety, 
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and with enormous effect on the writers who followed them. The author 
has made a selective anthology to present writers who gave this amazing 
period its characteristic flavor, such names as H. L. Mencken, Robert 
Benchley, George Jean Nathan, Dorothy Parker, Alexander Woollcott, John 
Dos Passos, Thomas Wolfe, Ernest Hemingway, Ring Lardner, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Theodore Dreiser, Stephen Vincent Benet, Eugene O'Neill, 
Sherwood Anderson, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Heywood Broun, and Sin- 
clair Lewis. Forty-eight writers are represented by sixty-three selec- 
tions in the fields of the short story, novel, drama, light verse, poetry, 
and general non-fiction. 

INGLIS, R. B.; GEHLMANN, JOHN; BOWMAN, M. R.; and SCHRAMM, WIL- 
BUR. Adventures in American Literature. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. 1952. 807 pp. $3.56. This Mercury Edition is a revision of the 
previous text. Included in the revision are aimost fifty per cent new se- 
lections, a new format, a reading skills program, and separate booklets of 
reading tests. There are short stories, non-fiction poetry, and drama in- 
cluded in the book. A systematic vocabulary building program provides 
more than sixty word-study exercises. The colorful format dramatizes 
the whole panorama of American literature. The book is the result of aco- 
ordinated effort by teachers, editors, and designers. 

IRWIN, W. A. The Old Testament. New York 21: Henry Schuman, Inc. 1952. 
307 pp. $4.00. In this book, the author reveals the unrivalled place of 
the Bible in the ancient world as well as its creative impact through 
history and into our own time. The author states that our most con- 
tentious problems are in essence Biblical problems; for the understand- 
ings and ideals of the Bible stand as a perennial rebuke to the selfish- 
ness and brutality of our time, while at the same time they are a powerful 
inspiration for all who believe, as the Hebrew thinkers did, that right will 
yet triumph. In his analysis of the Bible, he looks upon it as a phenom- 
enon of ancient oriental history, and, thus seeing it in its original con- 
test, appraises it as an episode of human culture. 

JENNINGS, JOHN. Clipper Ship Days. New York 22: Random House. 1952. 
192 pp. $1.50. ‘‘She’s too sharp!’’ exclaimed one experienced American 
seaman. ‘‘She’ll roll over and sink the minute she’s launched!’’ “She 
won’t be able to carry half the cargo she should,’’ said another. This 
had been familiar talk on New York’s waterfront during the building of 
the Rainbow, the first American clipper ship. But when the Rainbow was 
launched in February 1845, she rode proudly, surely, beautifully, and 
traders learned that her great speed meant higher prices for their cargo. 
More and more clipper ships were built. And stern, relentless captains 
goaded their men on to make the most of wind and tide so they could set 
new records of time and distance. 

With the discovery of gold in California, a new crop of clipper ships 
—sleeker, swifter, more rakish than any before—began racing from New 
York around Cape Horn to California. In 1851 one of these, the Flying 
Cloud, set a speed record of 89 days and 21 hours from New York to San 
Francisco. But it wasn’t long before British clippers began competing 
with those built in America. And as the clipper ships of both nations 
raced back and forth across the seas, tall tales came back of the fickle 
ways of wind and weather and the rugged ways of sailors whose loneli- 
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ness sometimes grew into mutiny. Together they show that clipper ship 
days were dramatic days in our history, jampacked with excitement and 
adventure. 


JOHNSON, ENID. Bill Williams: Mountain Man. New York 18: Julian Messner, 


Inc. 1952. 174 pp. $2.75. In the mountains of America and on the western 
plains, Bill Williams roamed for fifty daring, desperate years. He blazed 
the trails that led to Oregon and California, fighting his way through 
hostile Indian territory, forever challenged by what lay ahead. And the 
vast peaks and prairies were never too big nor too far away nor too 
dangerous. 

Danger was his business. Traveling preacher, missionary, trapper, 
hunter, government scout, Bill marked the Sante Fe Trail through gunfire 
and glory and guided Fremont’s fatal expedition across the frozen Rock- 
ies. He always wanted to see the other side of the mountain, the last 
frontier. A Ute warrior said of him, ‘‘He was a great warrior, one always 
by himself—like the eagle in the heavens and the panther in the 
mountains.’’ 


KANTOR, MacKINLAY. Gettysburg. New York 22: Random House. 1952. 


190 pp. $1.50. The citizens of the quiet Pennsylavnia town of Gettysburg 
peered from their windows in terror. Gray-clad soldiers—strangers—were 
tramping down their streets. Then, from west of the town, came the boom 
of big guns. For hours, Southern troops and Federal cavalry struggled in 
what was to become the bloodiest, saddest engagement of the Civil War. 
At the end of that day—the first of July, 1863—it seemed that the 
Confederacy had added another winning battle to its long chain of vic- 
tories. Yet General Lee neglected to order the attack that might have 
wiped out his wounded enemy and ended the war. What were his reasons? 
What would have happened if he had attacked? 

The author tries to answer these questions. This book is much more 
than an account of advances and retreats, of defeats and victories. It is 
the story of the men and women who heard the whine of shells and 
felt the sting of wounds during three horrible days of bloodshed. They 
are real people in speech and action—from the mightiest general down to 
the youngest, rawest, most homesick foot soldier. 


KJELGAARD, JIM. Trailing Trouble. New York 11: Holiday House. 1952. 


219 pp. $2.50. Young game warden Tom Rainse has two prized posses- 
sions: a pinto pony and Smoky, the dog with a bloodhound’s ‘‘nose for 
trouble.’’ When the pinto was stolen, Tom put Smoky on the trail, only to 
find that it led them straight into a baffling wilderness mystery. Who was 
the rustler, and what lay behind the theft? Buck Brunt, Tom’s fellow 
game warden, thought it was poaching. Tom himself was sure that it was 
something bigger. But Smoky’s nose was what finally found the answer. 


KOMROFF, MANUEL. Marco Polo. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1952. 


171 pp. $2.75. Here is the romance and excitement of glamorous Cathay 
as Marco Polo lived and loved it. He visited the dazzling pleasure city 
of Xanadu, and hunted with the Emperor, camping in tents lined with er- 
mine and sable. He saw luxury never matched and brutality never 
equalled. In a brilliant barbaric world, he witnessed the clash of splendor 
and squalor, culture and savagery. On missions for Kublai Khan, he 
journeyed to lands that no European penetrated for centuries to come. 
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After twenty-four years, Marco returned to Venice to defend his city 
in sea battles with the marauding Genoese. Captured and imprisoned, he 
correlated his travel notes in his cell. After his release, his book was 
copied and circulated, bringing him fame. But skeptics refused to believe 
that he had actually seen coal, paper money, oil that bubbled from the 
ground. Many scoffed at his tales of the Great Wall of China and the Gar- 
den of Paradise. Marco’s greatest triumph lay a hundred years ahead, 
when another young Italian read his book, and believed it. Christopher 
Columbus, seeking the fabled Orient, found America instead. 

KUGELMASS, J. A. Ralph J. Bunche: Fighter For Peace. New York 18: 
Julian Messner, Inc. 1952. 174 pp. $2.75. This is the first biography 
about Ralph J. Bunche, scholar, statesman, diplomat in the affairs of men, 
and Nobel Peace Prize Winner in 1950. 

KUNITZ, S. J., and HAYCRAFT, HOWARD. (Editors) British Authors Before 
1800. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co. 1952. 592 pp. $6.00. Only a few of 
the more profound students of English literature will recognize the name 
of Aneurin or Aneirin. But this Welsh poet, the earliest writer in this 
new, important collection of biographies, well merits the space allotted to 
him. He is the author of Gododin, an epic poem picturing the defeat of 
the Britons of Strathclyde, with vast quantities of mead contributing to 
the defeat. More will recognize the name of Mrs. Aphra (Amis) Behn as 
the first English authoress. She was born in July 1640, and died on April 
16, 1689. Her biography recalls that she was ‘‘a very gifted woman, com- 
pelled to write for bread in an age in which literature... catered habitually 
to the lowest and most depraved of human inclinations. Her success de- 
pended on her ability to write like a man.’’ 

The period ‘‘Before 1800’’ includes the great Elizabethan era, 1558- 
1603. There are 220 portraits included in this book. The earliest pic- 
tured is the medieval historian, Giraldus Cambrensis (Giraldus de Barri), 
born 1146 (?) died 1220 (?). Another early portrait in the book is a draw- 
ing of John Wycliffe, 1320(?)}-December 31, 1384, a leading immortal in 
the annals of religious controversy. ‘‘It was a period of papal schism and 
religious controversy... Wycliffe’s writing reveals a strong mind and a 
potent personality.’’ 

The book recalls that ‘‘General Burgoyne is probably best known 
as the British commander who captured Ticonderoga...and surrendered 
at Saratoga...he withdrew from public life, his career as a dramatist 
coming now to full flower. A brilliantly successful comedy, The Heiress, 
was produced and published in 1785, achieving enormous popularity.’’ 
Many will be surprised to read of Izaak Walton ‘‘that he knew nothing 
of fly-fishing, and that subject was covered from the beginning by Thomas 
Bowker, a retired cook and a writer of humorous essays.’’ The stabbing 
of Marlowe in a tavern brawl is well remembered, but many will have for- 
gotten that Thomas Chatterton committed suicide in his seventeenth year. 
It was too late when Walpole said, ‘‘I do not believe there ever existed 
so masterly a genius.’’ 

As suggested in the foregoing quotations, the treatment of the 650 bi- 
ographies is informal and informative. Daniel Defoe was ‘‘not an admira- 
ble character, on the whole, though perhaps a victim of the unscrupulous 
politicians of his time...the father of English journalism...the pioneer 
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of the picaresque novel in English... satirist...effortless, racy, mag- 

} nificently simple and pithy style.’’ Joseph Priestley ‘twas a warm 
hearted, generous, companionable man, strongly independent in spirit... 
hampered by a bad stammer, he, nevertheless, spent his life as a public 
speaker; with ‘no ear,’ he yet played the flute assidously.’’ 

Poets, essayists, and religious writers predominate, with women 
writers naturally in the definite minority. Sketches range from 300 to 
1,500 words in length. Included also are critical comments, a list of 
each author’s principal works, and source material for further reading. 

LAMBERT, JANET. Summer for Seven. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1952. 190 pp. $2.50. Last year, Dria spent the summer on Gran’s farm in 
Virginia where she learned to ride and to train her horse, beautiful Star 
Dream. This year, she returns to the farm, bringing with her five friends: 
Holly, Bob, Joey, and the irrespressible Beckworth twins, Willie and 
Millie. On an adjoining farm lives Chads whom Dria met last summer. 
‘‘Gran’s troupe’’ the seven call themselves, as they share the work 
and the play at Lane Acres. They run the washing machine, help with the 

if) household chores; they plant a garden, weed it and gather the crops; 
they erect a vegetable stand and sell their produce. Dria prepares for the 
County Fair Horse Show in which she will ride Star Dream. Then the 
unexpected happens. 

LEVINGER, E. E. Galileo: First Observer of Marvellous Things. New York 

18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1952. 180 pp. $2.75. This is the history of a 

: scientist who was ridiculed, denied, and degraded, yet who maintained 

‘ his integrity even in shame. He died at the age of 70, but his interest in 

his labors continued to the end, even when, stricken with blindness, he 

f could no longer look upon the wonders of earth and sky. 

‘*Library of Great Painters.’’ Utrillo by Alfred Werner; Picasso by W. S. 
Lieberman; Rouault by Jacques Maritain; and French Impressionists by 
Herman Wechsler. New York 14: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 421 Hudson St. 
1952. Here are the four most recent volumes in the ‘‘Portfolio Editions”’ 
of great painters. Each of the portfolios sells for $1.50. Each portfolio 
contains ten color plates that have been printed with great care to 
preserve the greatest possible fidelity to the original paintings. Each of 
the reproductions is handtipped and may easily be removed from the port- 
folio for framing. Each portfolio contains a story of the painter and his 
influence during the period in which he lived. Each painting has a com- 
mentary opposite it. These portfolios give an understanding and enjoy- 
ment of these great works. In addition to these four portfolios, other 
titles now available are Rembrandt, Degas, Cezanne, El Greco, Renoir, 
Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Modigliani, Van Gogh, Italian Paintings, 
and Great Masterpieces. Other portfolios to be published soon are Ru- 
bens, Manet, Botticelli, Matisse, Michelangelo, ana Dutch Paintings. 

LYON, JESSICA. This My Desire. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Co. 1952. 





iy 208 pp. $2.50. Joanne Locke has spent most of her nineteen years feel- 
re ing insecure and rootless. Her family, despite its beautiful home and 
i} comfortable way of life, is not especially close-knit. When sophisticated 


Rod Wyatt singles her out and starts dating her regularly, Joanne is con- 
vinced that she is deeply in love and lives on romantic dreams of mar- 
riage. The truth about Rod comes as a shock to Joanne. After their 
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break-up, she gradually begins to see the reasons for her insecurity and 
to recognize her shortcomings. Meanwhile, her brother and sister, as rest- 
less as Joanne, rebel. The results come close to disaster but the crisis 
eventually strengthens the family ties. 

MacALVAY, NORA, and COMER, V. L. (Editors) First Performance. -New 
York 17: Harcourt Brace and Co. 1952. 300 pp. $3.50. The editors have 
chosen five plays, out of many scripts, suitable to the needs and capabil- 
ities of pupils in junior high school. However, the audience appeal of 
the plays has a wider age range, and theater groups with adult or mixed- 
age casts playing to young audiences will also find them useful. The 
plays offer a wide variety. Since the plays-do not rely on elaborate set- 
tings and costumes for their effectiveness, they may be done very simply. 
All of them offer scope for ingenuity in production, and the editors give 
suggestions for each play and full production notes. They may be per- 
formed without payment of royalty if given for non-paying audiences. 

McCALLUM, NEIL. It’s An Old Scottish Custom. New York 17: Vanguard 
Press. 1952. 192 pp. $3.00. What is Scotland? Is it a kind of scenery, 
or a piece of dead history wrapped in tartan? Is it the place we hear 
about in funny stories of misers and where hairy-legged men in kilts 
flourish knobbly walking sticks? This book disentangles fact from fiction 
and shows a country that is vitally alive today—brave, individual, proud. 

McCORMICK, WILFRED. First and Ten. New York 19: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1952. 184 pp. $2.50. The hero of this book is Dyke Redman. Dyke is a 
strapping sophomore back for Monticello College. He opens his college 
football career by making a 90-yard run in the wrong direction. Dyke has 
been hurt on the previous play and, when his helmet fell off, he grabbed 
it, thinking he had recovered a fumble. Coach MacKay understands what 
has happened, but Dyke has to take a lot of ribbing from everyone else, 
including his own teammates. It takes a year of football to change him 
from ‘‘a galloping goat’’ to ‘‘a galloping great.’’ Before the end of the 
last game, he lives down his mistake and becomes not only a star player 
but also the most reliable back on the Monticello team. 

McKIE, DOUGLAS. Antoine Lavoisier: Scientist, Economist, Social Reformer. 
New York 21: Henry Schuman, Inc. 1952. 448 pp. $6.00. This is volume 
No. 25 in the “Schuman Life of Science LIbrary.’’ Antoine Lavoisier died 
an untimely and tragic death at the age of fifty, guillotined at the hands 
of the French Revolutionists. His great scientific achievements and many 
contributions to the public good were completely eclipsed by the fact that 
he belonged to the Ferme Generale, the hated commercial organization en- 
trusted by the-king with the task of collecting taxes. 

This biography gives the romantic life story of the remarkable man 
who changed the whole structure and outlook of chemistry; stripping it of 
its medieval heritage, bringing to it a new doctrine, a new nomenclature 
(he coined the word oxygen) and a new spirit. Moreover, Lavoisier con- 
tributed to the development of such sciences as physics, geology, and 
cartography; was actively concerned in the application of science to in- 
dustry and agriculture; was prominent as an economist and social reformer 
in the affairs of his country. Much that he urged in the organization 
and application of science has come to pass only in our time; and much 
that he strove for in the troubled politics of eighteenth-century France 
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might—had it come to pass—have saved his countrymen from the more 

desperate remedies to which they resorted. 

As Commissioner of Gunpowder, Lavoisier so improved the quality 
and quantity that his methods were carried to America by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, the founder of the famous chemical industry—in fact, the earli- 
est du Pont factory in Delaware was known as the Lavoisier Mill. Hence, 
Lavoisier is regarded by many as the distant founder of America’s great 
| chemical industry. 

MILLAR, MARGARET. Vanish in An Instant. New York 22: Random House. 
1952. 245 pp. $2.50. This mystery novel is about a spoiled child of a 
wealthy family who sat in prison accused of a murder and refused to be 
questioned by her lawyer. Most everyone believed her guilt until an- 
other person confessed. 

MIRSKY, R. P. Thirty-One Brothers and Sisters. Chicago 5: Wilcox and Fol- 
lett Co. 1952. 190 pp. (7" x 9%") $2.95. The South African veld is 

i the background of this story about Nomusa, daughter of a Zula chief. It 
is a story about a primitive civilization of today. 

NELSON, O. A., and WINANS, J. G. Everyday Physics. Boston 17: Ginn and 
Co. 1952. 624 pp. $4.36. This book approaches physics from the practical 
side—then explains theory. It uses familiar machines to teach laws of 
physics. While it covers all the basic principles, it is not organized in the 
conventional divisions of the subject. It teaches pupils to think physics 
through. And its problems are those that boys and girls meet in daily 
life. The book takes a machine or appliance more or less familiar to the 
pupil and fully describes and illustrates how it works. Then the text ex- 
plains the laws and principles of physics that govern the machine’s 
operation, whether it’s a vacuum cleaner, an automobile engine, or a 
house heater. This teaching method makes physics more interesting; 
makes the laws of physics easier to understand; and shows the pupil how 
physics plays a vital part in his everyday living. 

As an example of the teaching method, take Chapter 2, on building 
a house. This explains such practical matters as preventing a founda- 
tion’s settling and the cracking of plaster walls, points about various 
building materials, home insulation, and combatting stresses and strains 
in roof and walls. These topics naturally lead to discussion and clarifi- 
cation of the principles of mechanics, one of the conventional divisions 
of physics. 

Other chapters explain home heating, lighting and ventilation, and 
electric appliances like the electric iron and washing machine. The 
pupil learns both facts and theory about hot water, steam and hot air 
heaters, gas and electric ranges; the merits and defects of different 
types of fuel; refrigeration and air-conditioning. And the descriptions 
of these familiar things pass naturally and logically into explanations 

of what makes them work—the laws of heat, electricity, and light. In the 

Y same way, a chapter on the voice and hearing introduces the principles of 

sound and wave motion, while chapters on communication and air and 

motor transportation lead to explanations of the laws of physics that con- 
trol radio, the airplane, steam and gas engines, and the telephone. 

E To understand physics as this book teaches it, the pupil doesn’t 

. need to work a great many problems. So the text limits them to practical 
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ones that confront a boy or girl in everyday living. For pupils with 
ability and interest in solving problems, however, there are projects at 
the chapter ends which furnish additional work. 

PEI, MARIO. The Story of English. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1952. 
381 pp. $5.00. From Anglo-Saxon to headline American, this book dis- 
plays the whole tremendous panorama of the English language. The 
volume is divided into three main sections: past, present, and future. 
The first includes the Norman, Chaucerian, and Elizabethan periods, 
the dawn of present-day English, and the building of the world’s most 
extensive vocabulary. The second includes the geography of English, 
uses and abuses, English as a class tool, enhancement and degradation 
of the language, whimsies, and English as a writing and speaking tool. 
The third includes spelling and speaking reforms, the teaching of English, 
and a look into the future of English as a world tongue. 

POLISHOOK, W. M.; BEIGHEY, CLYDE; and WHELAND, H. E. Elements of 
General Business, Revised Edition. Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1952. 480 
pp. (7" x 94") $3.00. This book shows the pupil how to make intelligent 
use of the business services, methods, and instruments that everyone en- 
counters in daily living. If the pupil is entering business life, this book 
will help him choose a vocation—give him background for his working 
years. The book has three chief aims: (1) to give high-school pupils gen- 
eral knowledge of how business works; (2) to enable them as adults to 
conduct their daily affairs in an efficient, business-like way; (3) to help 
them to choose a job. It explains, for instance, such everyday matters as 
how to reconcile a bank statement; buy goods and services wisely; the 
operations of banks; facts about insurance, investing, and budgeting; 
taxation and problems of home ownership. Some of the features of this 
revised edition are to discover pupils’ deficiencies in arithmetic; Chapter 
1 contains a new ‘Trouble Finder’’ section; to correct weaknesses in 
arithmetic there is a new chapter to which the ‘‘Trouble Finders’’ and all 
other arithmetic problems are keyed; spelling and vocabulary studies 
have been enlarged, and a new chapter helps to increase the pupils’ ability 
to use words; there are learning aids in the form of summary charts and 
visual helps; each part of every chapter begins with thought-provoking 
questions which arouse interest in the material that follows; problems at 
chapter-ends are in three groups—problems to be answered in writing, 
topics to be discussed in class, and problems requiring research; improve- 
ment of handwriting is given much attention with many exercises; the 
chapters on insurance and taxation, air travel, social security, and other 
timely topics have been expanded or simplified; and all business forms 
and explanations of business procedures, illustrations, and data have 
been brought right up to date. 

The text is divided into eight units. Take Unit Two, Money Manage- 
ment and Records, as an example. This unit is divided into four chap- 
ters: Important Facts About Money, How Banks Serve You, Guidance in 
Thrift and Budgeting, and How to Find and File Useful Information. 
These four chapters are subdivided into eleven parts, for teaching pur- 
poses: The Need for Money, Kinds of Money and How Money is Handled, 
Substitutes for Money, Kinds of Banks, Checking and Savings Accounts, 
Other Services of Banks, Planning Your Expenditures, Keeping a Record 
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D of Income and Expenditures, Using the Library, Using Directories and Re- 

r ports, and Keeping Valuable Information. Each of the eleven parts ends 
with exercises, activities, and problems in arithmetic. 

PROCHNOW, H. W. The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest. New York 16: 
Harper and Bros. 1952. 413 pp. $3.95. Commencing with a brief and 
instructive section on how to prepare a speech, this book supplies 
nearly 4000 quotable items to make speech and conversation sparkle. 

It brings together material never before available except by reference 

tf to numerous books and anthologies. It grows out of the efforts of an 

experienced public speaker who has built this encyclopedic volume 
out of his notebooks of tested anecdotal material, carefully assembled 
and sifted. 

a Reference use of this volume is made simple, quick, and easy by 
Pe its unique indexing method. Each of the items is numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 4,000. To find suitable material, one has only to turn to a com- 
A plete Subject Index and refer to the number listed beside each subject. 
iW REVELL, LOUISA. The Kindest Use a Knife. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 
Bi 1952. 218 pp. $2.50. In this story the retired but far from retiring Miss 
ik Julia found herself mixed up in crime, the violence of which contrasted 
& sharply with her southern gentility. The identity of the culprit is not re- 
’ vealed until near the end of the book. 

i RIEDMAN, S. R. Grass, Our Greatest Crop. New York 17: Thqmas Nelson and 

Sons. 1952. 128 pp. $3.00. This book tells the story of the wonderful 
i grass family and how, with its cultivation, our ancestors were able to 
i turn from wandering huntsmen to herdsmen, and then to farmers. It tells 
of the many uses of the different members of this large family. Most 
important, it teaches us that we must protect and encourage the growth of 
; the grasses, for only their fullest use will insure plenty of food for the 
t earth’s ever-increasing population. For young readers. 

ROSENHEIM, L. G. Sunny, The New Camp Counselor. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc. 1952. 179 pp. $2.50. This is the story of a girl who had 
more to give than to keep, and of how she stumbled in her generosity and 








i tripped in her tenderness. It is the story of the underprivileged children 
f in her charge, racially and religiously different, yet caught in the same 
i pattern of poverty—Ellen, who day-dreamed to the point of danger; fun- 


i starved Butch and Angie, shy Margaret, and hostile, hateful Gloria, who 

rR frightened the others because she herself was frightened. 

SCHNEIDER, HERMAN and NINA. Rocks, Rivers, and the Changing Earth. 
New York 11: William R. Scott, Inc. 1952. 187 pp. $3.00. We can read a 
million years of history in a pebble. In the sparkle of a stone, in the 

¢ curve of a river, in the slope of a hill, we can learn of giant forces at work 

‘ long before the first living thing appeared on earth. The story of the 

i earth is everywhere, in everything. We are part of the story. Our bones 

and teeth came from the bottom of the sea; the color of our blood came 
| from deep underground. The water we drink, the clothes we wear, the 
house we live in—all are part of the earth’s story. 


bs: SCHOOR, GENE. Red Grange: Football’s Greatest Halfback. New York 18: 
i: Julian Messner, Inc. 1952. 186 pp. $2.75. The story of Red Grange is the 
story of college and professional football at its best. It is the story of a f 





{ young, modest, reticent boy who came from a small town to electrify 
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the country with his brilliance and his artistry on the gridiron. It is the 
exciting story of the small town American boy who made good at football. 

SHIPPEN, K. B. Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone. New York 22: Random 
House. 1952. 191 pp. $1.50. So Alexander Graham Bell was calling his 
strange invention a telephone! Almost everybody else, back in the 
1870’s, laughingly called the contraption an electric toy. The young in- 
ventor was puzzled. He had given up his dreams of teaching the deaf to 
speak. He had worked himself into a serious illness. He and his friend, 
Thomas Watson, had lived in poverty while they completed their experi- 
ments on the telephone. Did people believe that a sensible man would 
sacrifice so much to create a toy? But although Bell was frail in health, 
there was nothing frail about his belief in the value of his work. Ile was 
determined to prove that his telephone was useful and practical. 

SHORE, MAXINE. The Captive Princess. New York 3: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1952. 319 pp. $3.00. Through years of warfare and suffering, as the 
people of southern Britain try to drive out the Roman invaders, Gwladys 
keeps the pin given her by a Christian missionary. Finally, on the night 
of terror during Caradoc’s heroic last stand, she is saved by a Roman 
captain who does his best to ease the loss of his prisoners. The captive 
Britons are taken on the long cruel trek to Rome, where Caradoc defies 
the Emperor Claudius in a speech that has rung down through the cen- 
turies. His family are given their freedom but forbidden to leave Rome. 
And here the princess, now known as Claudia, finds her new faith and 
happiness. One day she is to sail back to her native land with her Roman 
husband, who is also a follower of ‘‘The Way,’’ to bring the message of 
the new religion to her people. 

SUMMERS, R. E. (Editor) The United States and International Organizations. 
Reference Shelf Series. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co. 1952. 194 pp. 
$1.75. The book presents the best of divergent opinions on what has been 
done, what can be done, and what should be done to establish peace 
through international responsibility. 

Section one is concerned with the status of American foreign policy. 
**American Involvement in International Affairs’’ is the subject of section 
two in which the magnitude of American commitments is discussed. Sec- 
tion three, headed ‘‘The United Nations: Success or Failure,’’ suggests 
that, alchough the United Nations is loudly proclaimed as the cornerstone 
of American foreign policy, many people are confused here and abroad as 
to the relationship between American foreign policy and the United 
Nations. ‘‘The United States and Regional Security,’’ section four, pre- | 
sents NATO, Pacific Regional Pacts, and other plans. Editor Summers 
points out that regional pacts have for many years been an historical ex- 
pedient frequently based on conquest. ‘‘It seems natural,’’ he writes, 
‘*for Americans to be more concerned with regional organization... than 
with visionary programs for a world order.’ The heading of section five, 
‘American Interest in European Integration,’’ suggests its contents. The 
Schuman Plan, the first concrete example, is discussed but the introduc- 
tion points out “‘...it was a shock to many Americans to find so much 
disharmony in and among European nations.’’ ‘TUN, NATO or World Feder- 

{ ation?”’ is the final chapter and in a large measure a summary of the most 

vital problem that faces each citizen of America and of the world today. 
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The book presents foreign policy problems in the words of interna- 
tional experts. Dean Acheson, Hanson W. Baldwin, John Foster Dulles, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert Hoover, Trygve Lie, Walter Lippman, Cord 
Meyer, Jr., and Beardsley Ruml are among those who clearly state their 
solutions and beliefs in the book’s six sections. There is a highly selec- 
tive bibliography. 


TALLANT, ROBERT. Tbe Louisiana Purchase. New York 22: Random 


House. 1952. 183 pp. $1.50. Congressmen were making angry speeches. 
Some, outraged, were accusing President Thomas Jefferson of destroying 
our Constitution. What was even more serious, several states had threat- 
ened to withdraw from the Union. What had stirred up this storm of pro- 
test? Strangely enough, it was the purchase of Louisiana from France in 
1803—-one of the most important steps ever taken by our country. In 
this book the author gives a stirring account of how Jefferson and the 
United States solved the problem of Louisiana. 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS. (Editor) The Magic Circle. New York 17: Harcourt, 


Brace and Co. 1952. 288 pp. $3.00. The author has made a collection of 
the best in poetry that will lure the young reader by the story it tells or 
the character it portrays. More than a hundred poems are grouped under 
eight general headings: ‘‘Strange Tales,’’ ‘‘Gallant Deeds,’’ ‘‘Unforget- 
table People,’’ ‘“‘Our American Heritage,’’ ‘‘Fables,’’ ‘‘All in Fun,’’ 
‘*Ballads of the Old Days,”’ and ‘‘Folk Tales of Our Times.’’ Many old 
favorites are included as well as more recent verse giving balance and a 
contemporary flavor to the whole. Edna St. Vincent Millay, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, Robert Nathan, Kipling and Browning, Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, Dorothy Parker, and Ogden Nash are a few of the poets whose 
work enriches these pages. 


VANCE, MARGUERITE. Lady Jane Grey. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 


Co. 1952. 184 pp. $2.75. Most historians agree that sixteen-year-old Lady 
Jane Grey did not want to be Queen. The present account of her life 
shows her really fearing the Crown as something evil, something embody- 
ing all the terrors of half-forgotten bogies of her earliest childhood. Yet 
the Crown drew the hapless child to it as a poisonous plant draws a help- 
less insect. Shown against the rich trappings of the court of Henry VIII, 
little Jane Grey, daughter of the scheming Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, 
knew only the love given her by Queen Katherine Parr. After the Queen’s 
death, the child was married to young Guildford Dudley, another pawn of 
parental scheming. Finally Jane was crowned Queen and immediately 
Mary Tudor, rightful heir to the throne, closed in. Both Jane and her 
young husband were accused of treason, were arrested, condemned, and 
beheaded. 


WEED, C. M., and EMERSON, A. I. Our Trees, How to Know Them. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1936 (Fifth Edition). 311 pp. $4.50. The 
purpose of this book is to afford an opportunity for a more intelligent 
acquaintance with American trees, native and naturalized. The pictures 
upon the plates have in all cases been photographed direct from nature, 
and have been brought together in such a way that the non-botanical 
reader can recognize at a glance either the whole tree or the leaves, 
flowers, fruits, or winter twigs, and thus be able to identify with ease and 
certainty any unknown tree to which his attention may be called. In the 
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discussion of the text especial attention has been given to the distinguish- 
ing character of the various species, as well as to the more interesting 
phases of the yearly cycle of each, and the special values of each for 
ornamental planting. This fifth edition carries special introductory ma- 
terial telling how the different trees change in summer, autumn, winter, 
and spring; why they drop their leaves; how they prepare their flower and 
leaf buds for new growth. It explains how to distinguish each species at 
any season of the year and gives a description of the rarer trees imported 
for forest use or because of their beauty of flower or form, including 
conifers and those with colored foliage. The relative usefulness of im- 
portant species for street, garden, small park, and woodland planting is 
also treated, and directions are given as to special ways of pruning and 
otherwise aiding trees to thrive and look their best and add attractiveness 
to the surroundings. 


WELLMAN, M.W. Wild Dogs of Drowning Creek. New York 11: Holiday House. 


1952. 221 pp. $2.50. Where had the wild dogs come from? What gave 
their shaggy, spotted leader his almost human intelligence? Even the 
boys’ friend, Sam, the ex-circus giant, had never seen anything like it. 
The explanation was even wilder than their theories. And to unearth it 
took Sam’s strength, Randy’s ingenuity, and Jebs’ knowledge of elec- 
tricity. The mystery involved a frightened handyman and his fearless 
maule, a pit terrier, a blind man, and a fire. But their adventures were 
worth-while, for they gave Jebs and Randy an understanding of strange 


experiences common to dogs and men. 


WILLIAMS, K. P. Lincoln Finds a General. Volume Ill. New York 11: Mac- 


millan Co. 1952. G01 pp. $7.50. The first two volumes of Lincoln Finds 
a General covered three years of the war (1861-1864) in the East. In 
this third volume the author turns to the campaigns in the West, tracing 
the series of events which carried a retired captain of the regular army 
to the position of general-in-chief. The war in the West was the War of 
the Rivers—the Mississippi, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee—and 
the battles that were fought for their control. Volume II concludes with an 
account of the Battle of Shiloh. There will be five volumes in the com- 
pleted work; the fourth is tentatively entitled Vicksburg and Chattanooga; 
the fifth and final volume, Grant as General-in-Chie/. 


WOOLLEY, E. C.; SCOTT, F. W.; and TRESSLER, J. C. Handbook of Writing 


and Speaking. (Second Edition) Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1952. 342 
pp. $2.40. In this book usefulness and value for today’s pupils have de- 
termined the selection of all points. Frequency of errors and seriousness 
of errors have determined the amounts of drill material for establishing 
right habits. Grammatical usage and word choice have been checked 
against the evidence of linguistic scholars. This book is a textbook for 
a high-school course in composition and a reference manual of correct 
English usage. Features of this second edition are: (1) reproductions of 
letters, notes, outlines, efc., in which pupils actually see procedures in 
action, i.e., how written materials should look at various stages of com- 


**continuity’’ exercises—short stories, themes, let- 


pletion; (2) numerous 


ters (mostly the work of pupils) —of lively interest and of value in indi- 
rect learning; and (3) conspicuous boldface type for topics and an easy- 
to-follow number system facilitate quick reference. 
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Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. What to Pay 
Your Superintendent. Washington 6, D. C.: AASA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
1952. 19 pp. 25¢. Some guiding principles which enter into salary 
determination. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. Television in Education. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: The Council, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 1952. 45 pp. 
A summary report preprinted from the complete proceedings under the 
title, A Television Policy for Education. 

Atlantic Alliance, NATO’s Role in the Free World. New York 19: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 542 Fifth Ave. 1952. $1.25. A Report 
of a Chatham House Study Group which examines how the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization works, the problems it handles, the lessons it has 
learned, and the procedure it is evolving. 

Baltimore in Coastwise Trade. (Studies in Business and Economics, Vol. 6, 
No. 2) College Park, Md.: Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 
Univ. of Maryland. Sept. 1952. Graphic description of domestic water- 
borne trade at the Port of Baltimore. 

BLOSE, D. T., and JARACZ, W. Statistics of Stgte School Systems, 1949-50. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 125 pp. 30¢. Chapter 2 
of the Biennial Survey of Education which brings down to the middle of 
the century the long series of statistical reports by the U. S. Office of 
Education on the public elementary- and secondary-school system. 

The British Parliament. New York 20: Films and Publications Division, 
British Information Services. 1952. 27 pp. Free. A short account of its 
constitution, functions, and procedure. 

A British Year. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 1952. Unpaged. A pictorial story of how the fortunes of Britain 
are linked with those of the Commonwealth and the world at large. Pic- 
tures of the end of one reign and the beginning of another, international 
meetings and new weapons, war and cricket, the familiar countryside, 
and the new economic face of the Island. 

Bureau of Naval Personnel. Information and Education Manual. Washington 25, 
D. C.: The Bureau. 1952. (July.) 97 pp. Describes the education pro- 
grams of the U. S. Navy. 

CADWALLADER, D. K. Annotated List of Books for Supplementary Reading. 
New York 13: Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Pl. 1953. 96 
pp. Free. Presents a carefully chosen list of 1,000 children’s books from 
over forty publishers, arranged by topics and school-grade levels, from 
kindergarten to grade 9 inclusive. A special section is devoted to books 
suitable for remedial reading. Books may be ordered from this Service at 
a discount up to 30 per cent on total order, if 75 or more books are ordered. 

Can | Be an Engineer? Detroit 2, Mich.: Dept. of Public Relations, General 
Motors Corp. 1952. 24 pp. Free. Material that will answer some of the 
questions high-school pupils have about careers in engineering. 

CASWELL, H. L. The Great Reappraisal of Public Education. New York, 
N. Y.: Committee on Alumni Conferences, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1952. 19 pp. The twenty-fourth Steinmetz Memoriai Lecture, 
arranged for the Steinmetz Memorial Foundation by the Schenectady Sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, on May 21, 1952. 
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CAUDILL, W. W., and REED, B. H. Geometry of Classrooms as Related to 
Natural Lighting and Natural Ventilation. College Station, Texas: Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station. July 1952. 53 pp. Research concerning 
the proper use of breeze and daylight in schoolhouse construction. A gen- 
eral discussion of natural lighting and ventilation for schoolrooms and of 
method of study by models. An analysis of classroom shells. Reports of 
specific tests on the effects of depth, length, bilateral openings, uni- 
lateral lighting, multilateral light and ventilation, reflectivity of surfaces, 
sloping ceilings, landscaping, solids, and voids, etc. Illustrates sky 
control by outdoor overhangs, vertical and horizontal louvers, glass 
blocks, corridors as light plenum chambers, separation of lighting and 
ventilation openings. How school plants can be healthful and beautiful 
as well as functional. 

Citizenship Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y., Publications of: 

Political Parties and Presidential Elections. 1952. 33 pp. 30¢. Dis- 
cusses how campaigns are organized and financed, whether campaigns 
cause voters to change their minds, who may vote, how electoral 
votes are decided, etc. 

Presidential Parties and Presidential Nominations. 1952. 24 pp. 30¢. 
Discusses the parties and the nominations for candidates for 
President. 

Civic Education Foundation, Cambridge, Mass., Publications of: 

Bread and Butter Plus. 1952. Discusses participation and co-operation 
—accompanied by a Hints and Helps pamphlet. 

Capitalism—Way of Freedom. 1952. Discusses this point of view. 
Accompanied by a Hints and Helps pamphlet. 

The Isms and Youth. 1952. How two big isms threaten our Democracy 
and what can be done about it—accompanied by a Hints and Helps 
pamphlet. 

It Has Been Done. 1952. Participation in community affairs——accom- 
panied by a Hints and Helps pamphlet. 

These Americans. 1952. Discusses America’s population make up— 
accompanied by a Hints and Helps pamphlet. 

They Made a Nation. 1952. About our early founders—accompanied by a 
Hints and Helps pamphlet. 

Who Says So? 1952. Discusses public opinion and its use in a senior 
high school—accompanied by a Hints and Helps pamphlet. 

Why Don’t They Think! 1952. Discusses straight thinking and prejudices 
—accompanied by a Hints and Helps pamphlet. 

Work Without Strife. Discusses labor-management relations—accompanied 
by a Hints and Helps pamphlet. 

Classroom Practices in the Teaching of English. San Francisco 2, Calif.: 
Board of Education, 93 Grove St. 1952. 104 pp. The publication of the 
secondary division, discussing goals, methods, and procedures; specific 
skills; and evaluation. Also includes a history of units available and a 
bibliography. 

College Board Tests. Princeton, N. J.: College Entrance Examination Board, 
P. ©. Box 592. 1952. 68 pp. Discusses how to take the college board 
tests and includes sample questions. 
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The College Entrance Examination Board. New York 27: College Entrance 


Examination Board, 425 W. 117th Se. 1951. 80 pp. SO¢. Annual report 
of the director, containing acomparison of examining and college entrance 
procedures in England and the United States. 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. The Threat to Our National 


The 


Security. New York 22: The Committee, 444 Madison Ave. 1952. 48 pp. 
Highlights of a statement on national policy issues by the Research and 
Policy Committee. 

Co-operatives Look Abead. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th Se. 1952. 32 pp. 25¢. Co-operatives as a type of economic organiza- 
tion are steadily growing in the U. S. today, especially in rural areas, 
where they supply 20-25 per cent of major farm needs, according to Jerry 


Voorhis, Executive Secretary of the Co-operative League of the U. S. A. 


Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, Publications of: 


Human Relations in Action. 1952. 71 pp. An account of experiences in 
the schools of Denver in the study of intergroup relations and of 
human relations. 

Industrial Arts Education. 1952. 165 pp. An institutional guide for the 
industrial arts program in the Denver Public Schools. 


DEUTSCH, ALBERT. What We Can Do About the Drug Menace. New York 16: 


Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1952. 32 pp. 25¢. An analysis 
of the narcotics problem today. 


Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 


Publications of: 

If You Employ Youth. 1952. Free. 

National Policy on Employment of School-Age Youth. 1952. Free. 
Questions on Employment of School-Age Youth. 1952. Free. 


Discussion Aids. (1952-1953 Catalog) New York 22: National Association of 


Manufacturers, 444 Madison Ave. 1952. 30 pp. A listing of supplementary 
classroom materials in the form of booklets, posters, motion pictures, and 
research studies on current problems, vocational guidance, science, citi- 
zenship, history, government, and economics—available in classroom 
quantities without charge. 


Documentary Proof that the Communist Party, U.S.A., Teaches and Advocates 


the Overthrow and Destruction of the U. S. Government by Force and 
Violence. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 16 pp. A 
report of the Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration of the In- 
ternal Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, U. S. Senate. 


Education in Middle America. The July, 1952, issue of U. F. Report contains 


The 


an interesting article on this subject. It appears both in English and in 
Spanish. The magazine is published bi-monthly by the Publications Divi- 
sion of the United Fruit Company. It presents interesting information 
about Middle America and will be found quite usable by social studies 
and Spanish classes in high schools. Correspondence should be directed 
to Tim Horan, Editor, U. F. Report Magazine, Pier 3, North River, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Emerging Role of the Principal. Washington 6, D. C.: Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1952 (October). 48 pp. 60¢. Con- 
tains five articles dealing with this theme. 
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Employment Prospects in Electronics Manufacturing. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. 1952. 30 pp. 25¢. The young and rapidly expanding 
electronics industry should offer excellent employment opportunities 
during the next few years, according to a report by the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Endless Frontiers. New York 17: Health Information Foundation, 420 
Lexington Ave. 1952. 44 pp. Stories of scientific progress in the battle 
against man’s common enemy—disease. 

Evaluation. Athens: Ohio Univ., College of Education. 1952. 48 pp. A report 
of a conference dealing with this subject in the elementary school. 

Forty Ways to Fun and Service. New York 17: Girl Scouts of the United States 
of America, 155 E. 44th Ste. 1952. 39 pp. 25¢. Some of the projects 
through which Girl Scout troops all over the nation are carrying out their 
program of service, good citizenship, and learning by doing. A graphic 
demonstration of the ways in which Girl Scouting supplements the work of 
the educator. Some projects are definitely linked with public schools. 

A Graded List of Books for School Libraries (1952-53). New York 17: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave. 1952. 68 pp. Books available 
from the publisher from kindergarten through grade twelve plus a list for 
special reading groups. Topical and author-title indexes. Keyed to 
standard recommended booklists. Fully described as to type face, price, 
etc. Books are classified and Dewey Decimal numbers are given. Anno- 
tated. 

GREGG, R. T., and SCHULTZ, R. E. Personal Expenditures for High-School 
Education. Madison 6: School of Education, Univ. of Wisconsin. 1952. 
48 pp. 50¢. A study of the cost to pupils of attending Wisconsin high 
schools. With method of investigation and survey of family incomes. 

Guiding Youth in Home Living in the Chicago Public Schools. Chicago: Board 
of Education. 1952. 40 pp. A brochure presenting principles and prac- 
tices in significant homemaking curriculum enterprises in the city schools 
of Chicago. Illustrations reveal characteristics of remodeled foods 
laboratory. Extensive classified bibliography. 

HARTFORD, E. F. Emphasizing Moral and Spiritual Values in a Kentucky 
High School. Lexington: Bureau of School Service, Univ. of Kentucky, 
1952 (September). 93 pp. 5SO¢. Presents background and practical ex- 
amples of how a program of emphasis of moral and spiritual values has 
been developed in a Kentucky high school. 

HEALD, H. T. Report of the Chancellor. New York, N. Y.: Office of Informa- 
tion Services, New York Univ. 1952. (September 8) 40 pp. Stresses the 
mutual benefits that come from a close relationship between the Univer- 
sity and the city of New York. 

Helping Parents Understand the Exceptional Child. Langhorne, Pa.: The 
Woods Schools. May 1952. 42 pp. The proceedings of a conference whose 
purpose was to lay a foundation of facts regarding the exceptional child 


for parent groups. 

HIEL, A. S. The Severely Retarded Child Goes to School. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. GO pp. 20¢. About three fourths of a mil- 
lion school-age children in the United States are mentally retarded with 
respect to their learning abilities, and only about 15 per cent of them are 
receiving instruction in public and private institutional schools or the 
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special schools and classes of more than 750 local school districts. This 
pamphlet discusses the many facets of this problem. 

HOLMES, H. A., and HOLMES, L. T. Mexico, Land of Great Experiments. 
New York 16: Foreign Policy Association, 20 E. 38th St. 1952 (July- 
August) 64 pp. 35¢. Presents Mexico with the idea of developing a better 
understanding of these people, our closest neighbor to the South. 

HORN, F. H. (Editor) Current Issues in Higher Education, 1952. Washington 
6, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th Se., N. W. 1952. 146 pp. $2.00. A report, includ- 
ing the complete text of all the papers, of the conference on this subject 
held in Chicago, April 17-19, 1952. 

Issues Before the Seventh General Assembly. New York 27: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 405 W. 117th St. 1952. 1-19 copies, 15¢ 
each; 20-49 copies, 10¢ each; and 50 copies or more, 8¢ each. A brief 
review of the major issues which are being laid before the statesman of 
sixty nations at the seventh session of the General Assembly which con- 
vened October 14, 1952. 

JEFFERS, M. K. State Provisions for School Lunch Programs. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 44 pp. 20¢. Discusses laws, personnel, 
and organizational set-up. 

JOHNSTONE, F. A. Selected Poems. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 
1952. 32 pp. $1.00. A selection of 25 short poems of the author. 

KEMPFER, HOMER, and WOOD, W. R. Financing Adult Education. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 31 pp. 15¢. A status study show- 
ing current practices. 

KENWORTHY, L. S. Ralph Bunche Speaks. Brock Chisholm Speaks. Trygve 
Lie Speaks. Lord Orr Speaks. (Speaks Series) Brooklyn 10, N. Y.: 
Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College. 1952. 5¢ each; 25 copies for $1; 
60 copies for $2; 100 copies for $3.00. Biographical booklets on promi- 
nent United Nations leaders, representing four phases of its work. 

MASON, C. C. Our Tulsa Schools. Tulsa, Okla.: The Supt.’s Office. 1952. 
32 pp. The superintendent’s annual report for the school year 1951-52. 

McCUEN, C. L. The Challenge of Engineering's Second 100 Years. Detroit 
2, Mich.: Dept. of Public Relations, General Motors Corp. 1952. 28 pp. 
Free. A reprint of a talk discussing some of the contributions engineering 
and research have made to our scientific and technical progress, as well 
as the tremendous responsibility that engineering has in the years to come 
in maintaining America’s leadership in these fields. 

MENNINGER, W. C. Making and Keeping Friends. (Life Adjustment Booklet 
Series) Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 
1952. 48 pp. 40¢ each, special quantity discounts. This booklet, by a 
psychiatrist, covers the why’s, the do’s, and the don’ts of friendship. 
It is a guide for choosing the right kind of friends and to be theright kind 
of a friend. 

Military Status and Selective Service Classification of June 1951 College 
Graduates. (Information Bulletin No. 4.) Washington 25, D. C.: National 
Scientific Register, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Sept. 
16, 1952. 21 pp. A preliminary study based on a sample of returns in 
the ‘‘Survey of June 1951 College Graduates.’’ Tabulated data on areas of 
academic specialization, industry distribution, educational services, etc., 
by Selective Service classifications. 
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National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington 6, D. C., Publications of: 
Growing Up Professionally. 1952. 12 pp. A progress report. 

Statements of Policies. 1952. 4 pp. Relates to salaries, in-service 
growth, and certification of teachers. 

Teacher Selective Recruitment Programs. 1952. 28 pp. Suggestions for 
planning and organizing programs. 

NAVE, V. O. Essaying for Values that Endure. Urbana, Ill.: J]. N. Hook, 121 
Lincoln Hall. 1952 (October). 24 pp. 25¢. Explains and illustrates the 
ways the writer employs to help her high-school pupils think seriously 
about some of the important contemporary problems through the writing 
of essays. 

New Resources Bring New Opportunities. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc- 
uments. 1952 (October) 44 pp. 30¢. The seventh quarterly report to the 
President of the United States by the Director of Defense Mobilization. 

NICKELL, V. L. What Is Vocational Education in Illinois? Springfield: State 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 1952. 32 pp. Depicts in words and pictures 
some of the major activities in Illinois in the areas of guidance, voca- 
tional agriculture, business education, home economics, and trade and 
industrial education. 

NOLAN, W. J. Building a Community’s Curriculum for the Mentally Handi- 
capped. Hartford, Conn.: State Dept. of Education. May 1952. 24 pp. An 
approach to planning a curriculum which is tailor made for a local situation. 
Suggested organization of work groups, questions, agenda, references. 

Publications of the Office of Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 1952. 8 pp. A list of titles for the past ten years, classified by 
title and by series and type, with full instructions for obtaining the 
material. 

PUNER, H. W. Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along. (Better Living Book- 
let Series) Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 
1952. 48 pp. 40¢ each, special quantity discounts. Details causes for 
the most common brother-sister frictions so that parents, expecting such 
conflicts, will not be overly concerned about them. Teachers will 
find it a help in dealing with ‘‘problem children’’ whose difficulties are 
based on sibling rivalries. 

Pupil Personnel Services in Elementary and Secondary Schools. (Circular No. 
325) Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 14 pp. 15¢. Report 
of a conference held in the Office of Education, January 22-24, 1951, 
which defined the meaning and described areas, functions, and personnel 
pertaining to pupil personnel work below the college level. 

Report to the Stockholders. Chicago: Herold C. Hunt, General Supt. of Schools. 
1952. 32 pp. An accounting of public funds for educational purposes in 
the city of Chicago for 1951-1952, An attractively presented statement 
for popular reading. 

ROSS, S. S. The Teacher and His Money. New York 67: S.S. Ross Co., Mutual 
Fund Investments, 3070 Hull Ave. 1952. 6 pp. 3¢ stamp for postage. Sug- 
gestions to the teacher to better himself financially. 

School Information Sources. New York 3: Big Brother Movement, 207 4th Ave. 
1952. 35¢ each, 4 copies $1. A list of pamphlets, books, and services 
useful to educational and vocational counselors. 
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SHAFTEL, GEORGE and F. R. Role Playing the Problem Story. New York 
16: National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 4th Ave. 1952. 
78 pp. 25¢. A brief discussion of the role playing and problem story 
technique. An approach to human relations in the classroom. 

Singing Time. Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave. 1952. 
144 pp. 50¢. New arrangements for more than 150 well-known songs for 
class, assembly, church, camp, home, or community sing. For unison or 
four-part singing, with unusual but easy piano accompaniments. Added 
features that distinguish the collection from the ordinary ‘‘community sing 
book of favorite songs’’ are descants, humming accompaniments, echo and 
answering effects, and a section of folk songs. Indexed and classified. 

The Six R’s. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 22 pp. 10¢ 
each; 100 or more, 25% discount. Office of Education picture booklet. 
Parents want the help of the schools in teaching what might be called a 
second set of 3 R’s, including Responsibilities, Rights, and Relation- 
ships with other people. 

STONE, J.C. Supply of and Demand for Certificated Personnel in California 
Public Schools, 1952, with Forecast for 1957. Sacramento: California 
State Dept. of Education. 1952. (July) 75 pp. A report of the fourth an- 
nual study of supply and demands of certificated personnel in California. 

Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education. (Supplement No. 5, Bul. No. 
248) Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 66 pp. 20¢. An an- 
notated bibliography of studies in agricultural education with classified 
subject index. 

Syracuse Youth Who Did Not Graduate. Syracuse, New York: Board of Educa- 
tion. 1952. 69 pp. A study of youth who withdrew from school before high- 
school graduation (1945-1949). Contains a youth study schedule for out- 
of-school youth (a questionnaire for the interviewer). 

Teaching About the United Nations in the Schools and Colleges of the United 
States. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents: 1952. 29 pp. 10¢. A 
report of what schools and colleges are doing and how teachers are pre- 
pared for this instruction. 

Training to Meet Shortages of Stenographers and Typists. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 1952. 5 pp. Con- 
tains a section on what the schools can do. 

TRAPP, JACOB. Ourselves and Our Neighbors. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 
1952. 22 pp. 50¢. A comparison of religious beliefs. 

WATSON, HAROLD. Let Us Reason Together. New York 1: William Frederick 
Press. 1952. 32 pp. $1.00. Aids to the possibilities of human effort. 
WILKINS, T. B. Accredited Higher Institutions, 1952. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. 1952. 141 pp. 35¢. A classified index of accredited 

institutions of higher education. 

WRIGHT, G. S. Core Curriculum Development—Problems and Practices. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 110 pp. 30¢. This bul- 
letin brings together, from many sources, information on the what and the 
how of core curriculum practice—a status study. 

Your Job and Your Future. New York 3: Dean G. R. Collings, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York Univ., Washington Square. 
1949. 52 pp. Single copy free. A guidance pamphlet for those interested 
in business and its many specialized fields. 























News P oles 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS FOR CLASSROOM USE.—The Filmstrip House, 25 
Beacon St., New York 4, New York, has available quite a number of films 
and filmstrips that can be used in the regular classroom as a medium of in- 
struction. Some of the subjects included are: ‘‘History of American Art,’ 
‘History of Western Art,’’ ‘‘The Way We Worship in America,’’ ‘‘The Private 
Life of a Cat,’’ ‘‘Writing the Paragraph,’’ ‘‘The United Nations,’’ and ‘‘Build- 
ing the Peace.”” Schools and other institutions may order any filmstrip or 
slide series for inspection with the understanding that they will be returned 
in good order within eight days if not satisfactory. For complete information 
and prices, write to the Filmstrip House at the above address. 


SCHEDULING ANNUAL EXAMS EARLY.—For a number of years the Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, has been giving its major ex- 
aminations in the early spring rather than at the close of either the fall or 
spring semesters. The major reason, according to Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, 
principal of the high school, is that the school has a responsibility to evalu- 
ate its educational program, to determine a level of achievement, and, most 
important, to do something about a pupil’s progress or lack of it while there 
is still time. By giving these examinations some weeks before the close of 
the semester or school year, the faculty has an opportunity to do any re- 
teaching that may be necessary, and to plan the remainder of the course work 
more effectively. This school considers the program far more educationally 
sound than the system of giving major examinations only at the end of se- 
mesters, primarily to measure achievement for the purpose of a grade. Ap- 
proximately three days are given to this examination period. During this 
time, pupils attend school only at the time of their examinations. All study- 


ing is done at home. 


GRANTS UNDER THE FULBRIGHT ACT.—The Conference Board of As- 
sociated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 25, 
D. C., announces that an executive agreement authorizing educational ex- 
changes under the terms of the Fulbright Act was signed by diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Finland. Through this agreement there 
will be opportunities for university lecturing in Finland for the academic year 
1953-1954. Applications in the lecturing category will not be accepted until 
the spring of 1953, when it is expected that the subject requests from Fin- 
land will have been received. A similar executive agreement has been signed 
by representatives of the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Applications for awards for lecturing in Germany will not be accepted until 
the spring of 1953 when details regarding opportunities in special fields will 
be available. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE CLASSIFICATION AND MILITARY STATUS OF MALE 
COLLEGE GRADUATES.—The September 16, 1952, issue of Information 
Bulletin published by the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
National Scientific Register, Washington 25, D. C., reports on a survey of 
the June 1951 college graduates as to their military status and selective 
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service classification. This study is being conducted at the present time by 
the National Scientific Register. Approximately 950 institutions of higher 
levels have responded to the college survey with questionnaires. Copies of 
this preliminary report can be secured upon request from the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


SURVEY OF PUPIL-SUBJECT FAILURES.—Each semester the Washington, 
D. C., public school system makes a complete study of the pupil-subject 
failures in both the junior and senior high schools of the District. Tabula- 
tions are made of failures according to subject areas and also by individual 
high schools. Each subject appearing in the total program of studies of the 
high schools of the District is shown with the number of pupils enrolled in 
the subject and the number and percentage failing. Likewise, subject enroll- 
ments for a particular semester are compared with enrollments in these same 
subjects four years previous. The most recent report was issued June 2, 
1952, under the title of Survey of Pupil-Subject Failures in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools, First Semester 1951-1952. 


GUIDANCE NEWSLETTER.—The Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois, publishes monthly a four-page brochure 
entitled Junior Guidance Newsletter for elementary and junior high-school 
use. This publication which deals with the area of guidance and reports 
many practices appears monthly September to May. Subscriptions may be 
placed at $1.50 per year. 


WORLD HAPPENINGS.—Those high schools that give particular attention to 
the study of world problems and international developments will be interested 
in the new publication that is being distributed by Comite France Actuelle. 
This four-page magazine, France Actuelle, is published weekly. It includes 
weekly reports on happenings in modern France and Union Francaise. While 
the regular subscription rate is $10 per year, a special subscription rate of 
$3 a year is available to faculty members and students in educational! institu- 
tions. Subscription requests should be sent to the United States editorial 
office, 1909 Eye St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MILK AS A FOOD.—The National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 
6, Ill., has released two new publications—Newer Knowledge of Milk and 
Health Education Materials. The former is an authentic reference piece on 
the food values of milk, bearing the seal of acceptance of the Council of 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. The latter is a 
catalog which lists and describes the scope of the activities of the National 
Dairy Council as a source of teaching tools in nutrition and health. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION GRADUATE-STUDY AWARDS.—The College 
of Education, Wayne University, announces the availability of graduate- 
study awards for persons working toward a master’s or doctor’s degree with a 
specialization in audio-visual education. Stipends for graduate assistants 
begin at $1,100; those for graduate fellowships at $1,600. Each amount is 
for the ten-month school year. Awards in both of these classifications also 
pay tuition charges. In addition to these awards, applications may be made 
for an instructorship permitting a one-third program of graduate study and a 
maximum of $4,800. 
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Special consideration will be given to two types of applicants: those 
with elementary-school teaching experience, and those with production ex- 
perience. Successful applicants will be eligible for awards beginning in 
January, 1953, or September, 1953. Those receiving awards will work as 
members of the staff of the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, a 
department of the College of Education. Such appointments will provide 
extensive practical experience in the production and distribution of film and 
recorded materials. The Bureau has released more than sixty productions 
during the past three years. Individuals interested in further information or 
application forms should write to Arthur Stenius, Wayne University, Detroit 
1, Michigan. 


FIRE PREVENTION FOR SCHOOLS.—A new bulletin entitled Fire Preven- 
tion for Schools has recently been prepared under the direction of Professor 
C. C. Crawford at the Curriculum Laboratory of the University of Southern 
California. It contains suggestions on materials and methods for the integra- 
tion of fire prevention education in the high-school curriculum. The 64-page 
bulletin includes a student guide on how to prevent fire and suggestions for 
teachers on how to teach fire prevention. Published by the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs, the bulletin can be obtained from the Association, 
Hotel Martinique, Broadway at 32nd St., New York 1, New York, at $1.50. A 
20 per cent discount is offered teachers, schools, and libraries. 


DRIVER LICENSE TESTING.—Missouri recently became the 47th state to 
require a driver license examination for new applicants. The first state to 
require license applicants to pass a test was Rhode Island, which inaugurated 
the program in 1908. Today, only one state—South Dakota—requires no 
driver license test. 


NEA TRAVEL DIVISION ANNOUNCES ANNUAL CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
TOURS.—Three ways to spend a ten-day holiday are suggested in the Christ- 
mas Holiday Tour folder released by the Division of Travel Service of the 
National Education Association. The tours, which are planned for NEA 
members, include a flight from Miami to Havana, Cuba, and a tour of the 
Island. This tour originates in Chicago and is made by rail between that 
city and Miami. A second tour will start from the Midwest and East Coast 
points traveling by rail to Jacksonville, Fla., where a chartered motor coach 
will meet the tour group and make a circle trip of Florida. New Orleans, the 
Gulf Coast, including Biloxi, Mobile, and Pensacola are the cities on the 
itinerary for the third Christmas tour. Detailed information on these tours 
may be obtained from the Division of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Se., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS CONFERENCE IN ST. LOUIS.—The fifth annual con- 
ference on science teaching is scheduled to be held in St. Louis, December 
27-30. The meeting is sponsored by the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, a department of the National Education Association, and is held in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Three general sessions are planned around three 
topics: implementing the principles of good teaching in science, locating and 
meeting the needs of superior and retarded pupils in science, and ‘‘meet the 
author’’ of science textbooks and reference books. Films on science teach- 
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ing will be shown each day of the conference. Other highlights of the con- 
ference include a science theater and science exposition. 


NEW PUBLICATION ANNOUNCED.—“‘“‘How We Organize To Do Business in 
America’”’ is the title of a booklet published by the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association, and the American Institute of 
Co-operation. The publication presents in narrative form the methods by 
which the American people do business, the part their government plays, and 
the way in which various types of business organizations work together in 
the American system. The 3G-page publication may be obtained from the 
American Institute of Co-operation, 744 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 35 cents a copy, and 25 cents each for quantities over 100. 


EIGHTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION.—The an- 
nual National Conference on Higher Education sponsored by the Association 
for Higher Education will be held in Chicago, March 5-7, 1953, at the Con- 
gress Hotel. Chairman of the Planning Committee is Dr. Francis R. B. Go- 
dolphin, Dean of the College, Princeton University. The Association is a 
department of the National Education Association. 


AASA’S 1953 YEARBOOK TO BE READY IN FEBRUARY.—American School 
Curriculum, the 1953 yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, will be ready for distribution early in February. The volume of 
about 500 pages considers the elementary- and secondary-school curriculum 
from the angle of the school administrator. It presents the general objectives 
of the schools, patterns of curriculum organizations, examples of new de- 
velopments, the importance of teaching aids, home and community influences, 
the role of pupil learning and of the teacher’s classroom methods, appraising 
the results, and ways to interpret the curriculum to the public. Much of the 
yearbook has been written for use by lay groups, such as PTA’s and citizen 
committees. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS PUBLISH MONOGRAPH.—The National Science 
Teachers Association, a department of the National Education Association, 
recently published a monograph entitled, Combatting Prejudice Through 
Science Teaching. Author is R. Will Burnett of the University of Illinois. 
The publication offers instructional suggestions especially for teachers of 
biology and general science. Price, $1.00. Orders may be sent to the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


SELF-AUTHORIZATION FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS—NEW REGULATIONS.— 
The long-promised relaxation of controls over education construction will go 
into effect May 1, 1953 according to revised regulations issued by the Na- 
tional Production Authority. Beginning on that date, school, college, and 
library construction will have the same self-authorization privileges as those 
now accorded to industrial construction alone. Self-authorization will be 
permitted for the following amounts of critical materials: Up to 25 tons of 
steel (no limits on structural steel except alloy or stainless); 5,000 pounds 
of copper; and 4,000 pounds of aluminum per project per quarter. (NOTE: 
This exceeds the results previously hoped for in that the earlier proposals 
offered only 50 tons of steel per project.) Education construction self- 
authorized after May 1, 1953 will be allowed to use a DO rating authority for 
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non-controlled building equipment up to $100,000 and production equipment 
up to $200,000 per project. This allotment symbol will be U-8. Schools will 
also be allowed to use their DO rating authority for the purchase of furniture, 
stoves, and refrigerators. The pinch will still come in the first quarter of 
1953. The proposed relaxation was originally scheduled for April 1, 1953, 
but the NPA Administrator said he wanted to be sure that by the time the 
new relaxations went into effect the materials situation would permit orders 
to be filled. There is still a possibility that the situation will improve and 
the effective date of the relaxations will be advanced. 

Gymnasiums, swimming pools, and other recreational facilities built by 
schools and colleges have either been prohibited outright or else permitted 
only after application to the NPA. The amended regulations will permit self- 
authorization for recreational construction after May 1, 1953 for amounts up 
to 5 tons of steel (not to include over 2 tons of structural steel), 500 pounds 
of copper, and 300 pounds of aluminum per project per quarter. Such self- 
authorization will also permit the use of DO rating authority for building 
equipment up to $15,000 and production equipment up to $5,000. Effective 
as of October 3, the Office of Education handles applications from schools 
and colleges who wish to build recreational facilities of a type previously 
prohibited. Until the limited self-authorization goes into effect in May 1953, 
this applies to al! recreational construction proposed by education authorities. 
Such applications have hitherto been made to the NPA. 


THEATRE AND DRAMA GROUPS.—The Stanley Bowmar Company, 513 West 
166th St., New York 32, New York, announces the release of a new descriptive 
listing of filmstrips and 2" x 2" slides covering the ‘“‘History of the English 
Theatre’’; ‘‘Shakespearean Productions’’; ‘History of the Cinema in Europe 
and America’’; ‘‘Play and State Productions’’; ‘‘Building, Dressing and Oper- 
ating Puppets’’; ‘‘Historic Costumes’’; and other supplementary background 
materials. This is the first time all these available items have been col- 
lected and offered. 


AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES AWARD.—The Howard W. 
Blakeslee Award of the American Heart Association has been set in the 
amount of $1,000. The award has been established to encourage the best 
standards of scientific reporting, and will be given annually to the individual 
whose creative efforts have contributed most toward public understanding of 
the cardiovascular diseases in any medium of communication—including 
newspapers, magazines, books, radio, television, or films. Material pub- 
lished or produced during the 1952 calendar year is eligible for considera- 
tion. Entries must be postmarked not later than January 15, 1953. The 
winner will be announced at the annual meeting of the American Heart As- 
sociation, to be -held in April, 1953, in Atlantic City. Entry blanks and fur- 
ther information may be obtained from the Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee, Howard W. Blakeslee Award, American Heart Association, 44 E. 23rd 
St., New York 10, New York. 


DISCUSSION AIDS.—In mid-September the National Association of Manu- 
facturers mailed to over 100,000 of the nation’s educators its 1952-53 Cata- 
log of Discussion Aids, offering without charge 79 booklets, posters, motion 
pictures, and other materials. This 32-page, photographically illustrated 
listing was sent to superintendents, principals, and social studies teachers 
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of high schools, as well as to various staff members in colleges, teachers’ 
colleges, parochial schools, and public libraries. Imprinted on the Catalog’s 
cover is a message from NAM’s President, Wm. J. Grede, stressing the vital 
importance of free discussion in the nation’s schools. 

Subjects covered in these discussion materials include vocational guid- 
ance, inspirational themes, current economic problems like competition and 
the size of profits, communism, and American history and philosophy. Newly 
offered in this Catalog are: ‘‘Your Opportunities in Science’’—a 32-page 
booklet; ‘‘The Story Behind Your Liberty’’—an 8-page, full-color dramatiza- 
tion of the American Revolution and the formulation of the Constitution; 
‘*How to Spot a Communist’’=—a clear-cut and concise summary of the com- 
munist party line and tactics; and a color motion picture explaining how the 
methods used to finance government may affect the value of currency. Many 
economic research and labor relations materials are also listed and described. 
A free copy of the 1952-53 Catalog of Discussion Aids may be obtained from 
the Special Services Department, National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49th St., New York 20, New York. 


VISITING EDUCATORS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES.—Two hundred and 
seventy-one teachers, supervisors, and school administrators from 47 different 
countries throughout the world have arrived in the United States to spend six 
months studying and observing American educational theory and practice. 
The Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency co-operates with the 
Department of State in administering this teacher training program as authorized 
by the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright Acts. 

Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, states that by 
the end of the visitation ‘‘there will be a total of 312 of these leaders in 
education with us from 49 different countries. Specializing in elementary, 
secondary, and vocational education, and teaching English as a second 
language, these educators have been selected to obtain practical experience 
this academic year in selected school systems and in a number of our leading 
institutions of higher education. They come from countries in the Far and 
Near East, the American Republics area, and Europe.’’ 


TRANSPARENCIES FOR CLASSROOM USE.—Three Lions, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, New York, announces the forming of a very large collec- 
tion of color transparencies depicting scenes in the United States and other 
parts of the globe. These transparencies have been especially taken to set 
the format and material required for filmstrips and visual education. In ad- 
dition to these up-to-date color transparencies, the publisher has one of the 
most important collections of color pictures made from art masterpieces, 
religious paintings, and historical paintings from the United States and all 
over the world. It also has a complete coverage of black-and-white pictures. 


GRADUATES OF 1952.—This year more than 1,186,000 young people were 
graduated from high school; 315,000 were graduated from college; 60,000 re- 
ceived master’s degrees; and 8,000, doctor’s degrees. This immense stream 
of new life from our high schools, colleges, and universities will have a pro- 
found effect on the home, school, church, community, political and economic 
life of our country. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG.—Reduced rates of admission and special ar- 
rangements for school groups studying in this ‘‘living laboratory’’ of early 
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American history have been announced by Colonial Williamsburg for the an- 
nual ‘‘winter session’’ from October 1 to March 15. Notices of the special 
school tour provisions were sent to more than 2,500 principals and teachers 
in North Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland according to J. Neville McArthur, 
Director of School Activities for Colonial Williamsburg, the non-profit educa- 
tional organization carrying forward the eighteenth century restoration of this 
one-time colonial capital city. 

The special group rate for school pupils has been reduced to 25 cents 
per person covering an escorted tour of four historic exhibition buildings dur- 
ing the special school season from October 1 to March 15. Also provided 
for visiting classroom groups are free materials, books, and publications for 
loan use and rental films and color slide sets on the city and its history for 
advance school use to integrate the tours with classroom study. 

In the past year more than 30,000 school youth in groups toured the area 
which has been accurately returned to the way it looked in George Washing- 
ton’s day. The groups last year came from schools in twenty-eight different 
states as part of the growing trend towards supplementing textbook study with 
visitations to sites of historic and cultural interest. In Williamsburg, the 
groups start their tours at the Reception Center where they are shown a short 
program summarizing early American history and Williamsburg’s role in the 
movement that resulted in the Declaration of Independence. Among the historic 
buildings visited are the Capitol where such patriots as Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson called on the colonists to defy the tyranny of Britain; the 
Magazine, arsenal of the Virginia Colony which touched off the Revolution 
in Virginia; the Gaol or prison where Blackbeard’s pirates were confined; the 
Governor’s Palace, elaborate mansion built for the royal governors of Virginia; 
and eighteenth century craft shops where skilled craftsmen use the tools and 
techniques of two centuries ago. 


SCHOOL HOLDING POWER DOUBLES IN TWENTY YEARS.—Recently re- 
leased studies of the U. S. Office of Education and the Bureau of the Census 
reveal that more pupils are completing high school than ever before, and that 
five times as many are doing part-time work as in 1940. Of each 1,000 fifth- 
grade pupils in 1931, only 582 entered high school and only 270 were gradu- 
ated. In 1950, 807 entered high school and 505—almost twice the 1931 
figure—were graduated. Equally important, twice as many (40%) of our high- 
school graduates are going on to college and over half of them are staying to 
complete a four-year course. Greater holding power in our high schools ap- 
pears to be directly related to changes in curricular offerings and also to the 
part-time work available for pupils. Over 1,600,000—or one out of every 
four—teen-age pupils (14-17 years) held jobs in 1951. In contrast, only 
300,000—or one in 25—-had such part-time work in 1940. These census 
figures also show that less than one third of all working teenagers were in 
school in 1940, whereas in 1950 over two thirds were staying in school. 

All committees on education should investigate the extent to which part- 
time employment is available to teenagers in their community. Are work- 
experience courses available in your high schools for the increasing numbers 
of pupils who need such opportunities? Articles in the May and August is- 
sues of Nation’s Business illustrate business-education co-operation in in- 
creasing the holding power of schools. These articles are: ‘‘Reading, Writ- 
ing, and Living’’ and ‘‘A Red Rose from Teacher.’’—News and Cues. 
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PRINCIPALS, SUPERVISORS, AND TEACHERS IN PRE-SCHOOL CON- 
FERENCE.—The annual pre-school conference of principals and supervisors 
of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, schools was held August 18-22 at the downtown 
division of Tulsa University. Teachers attended the conference on a volun- 
tary basis, as they did last year. As a departure from the procedure followed 
last year, no outside consultants were invited to the conference. This plan 
of operation was decided on in order to give conference participants experi- 
ence in carrying out the group process without a predetermined agenda. Con- 
ference members were divided into eight discussion groups, three secondary 
and five elementary, with principals, supervisors, and teachers comprising 
each group. Common problems were selected by the groups and the half-day 
sessions were spent in discussions of the problems.—Tulsa School Review. 


MODERN LANGUAGE STUDY.—The Modern Language Association of America 
has begun a three-year study of the role that foreign languages and literatures 
now play in American life and the role that they should play in the future. 
The project, supported by a grant of $120,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, is under the direction of Dr. William Riley Parker, professor of English 
at New York University, Washington Square, New York, New York, and execu- 
tive secretary of M.L.A. 

‘*The steady decline in study of foreign languages in America, despite 
America’s changing position in the world which would seem to make foreign 
language study more important and desirable, has prompted the present in- 
quiry,’’ Professor Parker stated. An effort will be made to learn what atti- 
tudes or practices on the part of language teachers, or others, have been re- 
sponsible for this paradoxical situation. The association, with a view to 
both America’s present position of world leadership and the practical needs 
of its citizens, will strive to give language learning a more functional place 
in American life. It will seek the advice of scientists, social scientists, 
teachers in the humanities, and leaders in business, government, education, 
and other fields. 

A series of conferences is being planned. ‘‘From these,’’ Professor 
Parker said, ‘‘we hope to get new ideas and a wider perspective of the prob- 
lem that will lead to a redefinition of the role of foreign languages at all 
levels of American education.’’ A special program will be devoted to the 
new project at M.L.A.’s sixty-seventh annual convention in Boston, December 


27-29. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE.—Formation of a new evaluation and 
advisory service for school and college test users has been announced by 
Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. Dr. Paul Diederich, 
a member of the ETS research staff, is director of the new unit. [he new 
service is expected to serve as a consultative agency for test users to in- 
sure proper and full use of tests and test results. It will be particularly con- 
cerned with the use of tests to evaluate the results of schools’ and colleges’ 
educational programs. Correspondence and field services will be important 
features of the activities of the new evaluation and advisory service, and 
staff members will participate extensively in testing workshops and meetings. 

Questions or requests for information on testing, the use of tests, or re- 
lated topics may be addressed to the Director, Evaluation and Advisory 
Service, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
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Jersey. A similar service will be inaugurated at the same time in the area 
served by the Los Angeles Office of Educational Testing Service. Western 
schools and colleges should address their inquiries to the Director, Evalua- 
tion and Advisory Service, Educational Testing Service, 4641 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California. 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT.—High-school pupils in nearly 700 
schools scattered through forty states participated actively in our electoral 
processes this year as a fundamental part of their citizenship training. Pupils 
worked primarily to get out the vote, although in Connecticut 86 pupils and 
teachers attended state political conventions and in Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
the community paid the expenses of five pupils to attend both the Democratic 
and Republican National Conventions. The political activity was aimed at 
teaching citizenship ‘‘know-how’’ by having pupils participate in real situa- 
tions where through firsthand experience they learn appreciation of the mean- 
ing and worth of American freedoms. Pupil activity ranged from making a 
political map of the community showing wards, precincts, and polling places 
as they did in Monmouth, Illinois, with help of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the League of Women Voters to making a house-to-house survey in 
Bend, Oregon, to urge voters to register. Stephens-Lee High School pupils 
in Asheville, North Carolina, set up and manned non-partisan information 
booths. 


TELENEWS.—lIn response to an increasing number of requests for newsreels 
from school systems all over the country, Telenews is making its Weekly 
News Review available for school use at a nominal rental charge. Telenews, 
the largest producer of television news films, prepares the Weekiy News Re- 
view specifically for use on TV. However, a series of use-tests during the 
1951-52 school year by social studies instructors has shown the weekly is- 
sues to be valuable in current events and civics studies. Each week’s re- 
lease is made up of news stories filmed in all parts of the world by Telenews 
camera staffs. Delivered on 16-mm. film, each issue is in essence a care- 
fully-edited 15-minute summary of the international news highlights of the 
week. Details may be obtained from Richard Milbauer, Telenews Productions, 
Inc., 630 Ninth Ave., New York 36, New York. 


THE FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION.—Dr. Clarence H. 
Faust, President of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, issued the 
following statement: “In one of the largest experimental programs so far 
undertaken by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, fellowships for 
the academic year 1952-53 have recently been awarded to 193 high-school 
teachers representing forty-two states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. These fellowships, averaging approximately $5,275 apiece, constitute 
the first large-scale program of this type ever established for high-school 
teachers. The recipients are enabled with these awards to forego all regular 
teaching duties for a full year. Instead they are pursuing self-designed pro- 
grams to deepen their liberal education, improve their teaching ability, and 
increase their effectiveness as members of their school systems and com- 
munities. The purpose of this program is to enable teachers to see more 
clearly their teaching assignments in broad perspective, particularly in re- 
lation to other fields of knowledge and to the increasing complexities of our 
society. It is not intended to provide support for those types of specialized 
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activity in which the teacher has traditionally engaged during the summer 
months or while on leave such as additional training in a major subject or 
field or in professional education.... Of the 193 recipients, 90 are men, 
and 103 women. The highest number of awards was in the literature, music, 
and art fields with 71, followed by the social sciences with 70, the natural 
sciences and mathematics with 30, plus several awards in agriculture, ac- 
counting, library work, physical education, and guidance. The breakdown by 
states in order of frequency shows New York first with 24, followed by Ohio 
(16), Pennsylvania (15), California (14), and Texas (11). The total sum 
granted for all awards is $1,017,600.”’ 


CITY-WIDE COMMITTEE IMPROVES REPORT CARD.—A new home report 
card for Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Missouri, was designed by a com- 
mittee of high-school teachers and administrators appointed a year ago by 
the superintendent of schools, Philip J. Hickey. This committee studied re- 
port cards of all the major cities and found, of those studied, that Se. Louis 
was the only one using E, G, M, P, and F as grades. Hence the nearly uni- 
versal system of A, B, C, D, and F was adopted. 

In each class the pupil will also receive 1, 2, or 3 for citizenship. Thus 
if he does excellent classroom work and is above average in citizenship, his 
grade would be A-l. The committee felt that parents are entitled to know 
about their child’s behavior as well as his academic standing. Another 
change is that the long list of subjects on the old card has given way to 
blank lines on which the pupil writes the names of the subjects he is tak- 
ing.—Beaumont Digest. 


A GUIDE TO FILM SELECTION.—The Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York, has recently published a 
Guide to Films in Economic Education in co-operation with the Division of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. The Guide 
furnishes a critical evaluation of films and filmstrips on economic problems 
and attempts to answer the following questions relative to each of the 124 
films or series of films described: What is the subject matter? How is it 
developed? Who produced it? What is the point of view of the film? With 
what age groups may it be used most appropriately? Its distinctive contribu- 
tion is the recommendations which contain analytical comments pointing out 
strong and weak aspects in the films and suggestions for areas of useful- 
ness. Designed for classroom use, the Guide sells for $1.00 with discounts 
for quantity purchases. Copies may be ordered from the Division of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HINDI—INDIA’S NATIONAL LANGUAGE.—Like the United States, India is 
polygenous—a melting pot of many races; but unlike her great sister Re- 
public of the West, India is polyglot. However, India’s cultural and national 
unity transcends the diversity of languages. When India became independent 
in 1947, the choice of a national language fell naturally on Hindi which is 
spoken by the largest single group in the country. The choice was a logical 
one. Hindi is already spoken by 160 million people as compared to the 260 
million English-speaking people in the world. It is closest to Sanskrit, has 
the same script, the Deva-nagari, and is the most natural medium of inter- 
State communication. 
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The Constitution of free India recognizes fourteen major languages, be- 
longing to four main linguistic families of which the Indo-Aryan group is the 
most influential. This compares favorably with the number of languages 
spoken in Europe, which, minus Russia, is roughly the same size as India. 
Just as European languages are derived from common sources, such as Greek, 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Slavic, the sources of present-day Indian languages 
are Austric, Sino-Tibetan, Dravidian, and Indo-Aryan.—India News. 


JOHN HAY WHITNEY FOUNDATION ANNOUNCES FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS.—Teachers in the public high schools of six- 
teen states are eligible to apply for fellowships for graduate work in the 
humanities offered by the John Hay Whitney Foundation. Men and women 
selected for these awards are designated as John Hay Fellows and will art- 
tend Columbia or Yale Universities during the second year 1953-54 with full 
salary, tuition, and transportation paid by the Foundation. States from which 
qualified teachers may apply before December 15, 1952, are the following: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Missouri, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 

Each teacher accepted for study as a John Hay Fellow is granted a 
year’s leave by his employing school system and agrees to return following 
his university work. An applicant must be nominated by his local super- 
intendent of schools or other official who is in a position to help him plan a 
proposed program of graduate studies and utilize his new experience when he 
returns to high-school teaching. 

The first twenty teachers selected last May for these fellowships are in 
residence at the two universities during the current school year. These 
eleven men and nine women received awards averaging $5,500 per person 
from the $600,000 earmarked by the Foundation early in 1952 for work in the 
humanities over a three-year period. Members of this initial group of John 
Hay Fellows are from school systems in certain states of the Pacific North- 
west, Middle West, Upper South, and Middle Atlantic regions. They represent 
the fields of English, social studies, Latin, French, and the fine arts. 

For study during the second year of the program, teachers in other sub- 
jects may apply also, providing each individual making application has 
demonstrated a broad interest in the humanistic tradition of mankind as ex- 
pressed in literature, languages, art, and history. To qualify, an applicant 
must be teaching at the senior high-school level in one of the sixteen desig- 
nated states, and have a minimum of five years of experience in this work, 
the most recent two of which shall be in his present school system. The 
teacher must be between 30 and 45 years of age and should hold at least a 
bachelor’s degree from a recognized college or university. December 15, 
1952, is the deadline for applications for study during the academic year 
1953—54. Inquiries from teachers and administrators should be directed to 
the Division of Humanities, John Hay Whitney Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS FOR CLASSROOM USE.—Full-color for all 1952-53 
filmstrip releases, free bonuses, and fifty per cent price reductions have been 
announced as this year’s benefits for teachers joining either of Popular 
Science’s famous educational filmstrip clubs: The Filmstrip-of-the-Month 
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Club for Elementary Grades and the Popular Science Filmstrip-of-the-Month 
Club for Junior and Senior High School Grades. 

Now in its third year, and servicing thousands of science teachers 
throughout America, the Popular Science Filmstrip-of-the-Month Club pro- 
duces a brand-new full-length, full-color filmstrip based on a current science 
development in a basic science curriculum area each month. Each of the ten 
filmstrips is accompanied by a completely illustrated Teaching Guide. Upon 
joining, members receive without charge an extra bonus of a full-color, full- 
length science filmstrip (with Teaching Guide) and are assured the fifty per 
cent discount rate for the entire school year regardless of any possible in- 
crease in manufacturing cost. Cancellation of membership is possible at 
any time without obligation. Schools wishing to do so may join either club 
at any time, receiving back filmstrips and bonuses upon joining. For further 
information, contact your local Audio-Visual dealer or write direct to Popular 
Science at 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New York. Fee for 1952-53 mem- 
bership in either club is $30.00 complete. 


THE NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS.—The Navy is soon 
to begin its seventh annual nation-wide program of officer selection and train- 
ing. During the past year nearly two thousand young men were chosen to 
enter the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps units in fifty-two American 
colleges, and about the same number will be selected during the coming aca- 
demic year. Announcements about the program have been sent to all schools 
and colleges in the United States and Territories. This, the largest single 
college scholarship program in the country, is financed entirely by the Federal 
government. The scholarship winners are selected on a merit basis. Last 
year more than 32,000 applicants took the Navy College Aptitude Test, the 
first step in the selection process. The test will be given this year on 
December 13. On the basis of test scores, finalists are certified to the Navy 
recruiting stations for physical examinations and interviews. State selection 
boards, each of which is composed of a senior naval officer, an educator, 
and a third member from business or industry, select the winners after study- 
ing each finalist’s test scores, interview ratings, school records, and 
recommendations. 

The program is open to male citizens of the United States between the 
ages of 17 and 21, and quotas have been assigned to each state and territory 
on the basis of its high-school population. Those who are successful in 
passing the aptitude test will be interviewed and given physical examina- 
tions; then, if they are found in all respects qualified, their names will be 
submitted to state and territorial Selection Committees composed of prominent 
citizens and naval officers. The navy expects to enter about 2,000 students 
into the program commencing with the fall term of college, 1953. 

The students selected by these competitive examinations will be as- 
signed to the 52 Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps units which are 
located in various universities and colleges in the United States. If ac- 
cepted by the college, they will be appointed Midshipmen, USNR, and will 
have their tuition, books, and normal fees paid for by the government. In ad- 
dition they will receive pay at the rate of $50.00 a month for the four-year 
period. Upon graduation they may be commissioned as officers in the Regu- 
lar Navy or Marine Corps and required to serve on active duty for three years. 
At the end of their second year of active duty, they may apply for retention 
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in the Regular Navy or Marine Corps, or, when active duty requirements have 
been fulfilled, they may transfer to the Reserve and, depending upon the 
needs of the Service, return to civilian life. For complete information about 
this program, write to Naval Examining Section, Educational Testing Service, 
P. O. Box 709, Princeton, New Jersey. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING.~For information concerning United 
Nations Education Service, write to the Committee on International Relations, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Se., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscribers to the 
United Nations Education Service received United Nations Information for 
Teachers in the first mailing of the new school year, designed to supplement 
the September 15 Unit on ‘‘What Can I Do?’’. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS.—The school year started with a predicted total 
enrollment of 34,693,000, an increase over 1951-52 of 1,600,000 in elementary 
schools and 95,000 in high schools. The additional pupils will require 
53,000 more classrooms and 158,000 more teachers, reports the U. S. Office 
of Education. College registration will be down approximately 75,000. Not 
until the fall of 1953 will full effects of the Korean GI Bill be felt in col- 
leges.—Education Summary. 


AND A VOICE SHALL BE HEARD.—This is a 22-minute prize-winning film 
which was sponsored by the General Electric Company and produced by the 
March of Time. The major objective of the film is to help those concerned 
with Civil Defense to sell the Civil Defense program. The theme of the 
picture is the extreme value of adequate communications in time of emergency. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.—More 
than 900 school districts throughout the United States have applied for Fed- 
eral funds to help provide minimum school facilities in communities adjacent 
to defense plants and military areas. The 937 applications received by the 
U. S. Office of Education represent 1,161 projects in practically all states. 
Action has been taken on more than 700 of the applications. Under provi- 
sions of Public Law 815, the 82nd Congress at its second session appropri- 
ated 195 million dollars for this school construction program. 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT.—The New York Times has prepared a 
series of eight filmstrips on current affairs. These are released monthly. 
The October issue was entitled Powers of the President. From Washington’s 
first administration to today’s, this filmstrip covers—in outline—the subject 
of the Presidency. It is the first filmstrip of the New York Times 1952-1953 
series. The subject headings of the study of today’s great office are: (1) 
historical and constitutional, (2) electing a president, (3) the President’s 
duties, (4) the President’s advisers, (5) from policy to action, and (6) do 
checks and balances work? Unusual pictures including cartoons of Presi- 
dent Jackson’s ‘‘kitchen cabinet’? and of General McClellan’s platform are 
included. A Teachers’ Discussion Manual, with much extra information on 
most frames goes with the filmstrip. This filmstrip has 58 black and white 
frames for 35mm projectors. Current affairs filmstrips are prepared by the 
Office of Educational Activities, The New York Times, Times Square, New 
York 36, New York. Price. for series of eight monthly filmstrips, $12; in- 
dividual strips, $2 each. Other subjects in preparation include, ‘‘Report on 
the Cold War”’ and ‘‘The ‘Dark’ Continent Wakens.’’ 
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DIVIDENDS HELP SEND THOUSANDS TO COLLEGE.—Educational in- 
stitutions and charitable organizations comprise a large group among Du 
Pont shareholders. More than 400 schools and colleges and some 1,100 
organized charities are supported in part by endowment funds invested in Du 
Pont stock. This source of income has become increasingly important with 
rising costs of operation. Today, virtually no U. S. college student pays the 
full price of his education. The difference between what he pays, even with- 
out scholarship aid, and the actual cost of his education comes either from 
taxes or endowments. Each year, it is estimated, Du Pont dividends help 
finance the education of 400,000 students. 

A typical college shareholder is the University of Rochester, which 
holds 21,000 shares of Du Pont common and preferred stock. Rochester's 
endowment income is about $2,800,000 a year—21 per cent of its budget. 

The dependence of educational and charitable groups on industrial earn- 
ings emphasizes the penalties of inflation and high taxes. Some authorities 
believe that fully half the nation’s liberal arts colleges are already operating 
at a deficit, with some verging on bankruptcy. Their most perplexing prob- 
lem is balancing budgets when costs are rising and high taxes are reducing 
both income from endowments and the possibilities of large new gifts. On 
its solution rests the future of hundreds of privately financed schools, col- 
leges, and universities. —Du Pont Stockholder. 


ACHIEVING CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE.—A new filmstrip for pre-service and 
in-service teacher education has been released by the Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. The 
necessity of flexibility in defining ‘‘discipline’’ depending upon the situa- 
tion, the group, and the philosophy of the teacher and the school, is em- 
phasized in the filmstrip, rather than the concept of discipline as a constant 
yardstick. This point is brought out through illustrations of discipline in 
action under varying circumstances. [Illustrations also provide teachers with 
an opportunity to see how specific problems have been met and exceptional 
cases handled by other teachers. Suggestions for personal approaches in 
achieving classroom discipline are offered as well as specific techniques to 
help to produce desired action patterns in youngsters. The filmstrip is priced 
at $3.50, including a discussion guide, and may be obtained from the Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


STANDARDS FOR YOUTH SET BY U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR.— 
Minimum standards for young workers have been published by Secretary of 
Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, after discussion with the Bureau of Labor Standards 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization. Ten recommendations are made. 
Among the major ones are: (1) boys and girls should be encouraged to finish 
high school; (2) young men near draft age should have jobs; (3) young workers 
should not work more than eight hours a day or forty hours a week and, if they 
are also attending school, part-time work should be limited to three hours a 
day; and (4) the minimum age for employment outside school hours should be 
fourteen and for jobs during school hours or in manufacturing, sixteen and for 
hazardous work, eighteen.—Progress Bulletin. 


HOW TO STRETCH YOUR FOOD DOLLARS.—This is a new color filmstrip 
lecture released by the Consumer Education Department of Household Finance 
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Partly rewritten, completely revised, and completely reset in 
larger format. Presents the fundamentals of statistical method 
most useful to students in psychology and education, without 
under-emphasis or over-extension. A new chapter, 10, Analysis of 
Variance, has been added. More than 150 problems, with an- 
swers, follow the various chapters. 
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Corporation. It is one of four informative filmstrips available on free loan to 
schools, colleges, and women’s organizations from Household Finance Cor 
poration this year. It is based on H.F.C.’s Money Management booklet, Your 
Food Dollar. The filmstrip is a 35-mm. color filmstrip lecture which runs 
twenty-five minutes. A prepared script, to be read as the film is shown, and 
special program pointers accompany the films. Reservations should be made 
at least a month in advance. The film may be kept for one week. The bor- 
rower pays the return postage only. For detailed information about House- 
hold’s filmstrip lectures and booklets, write to: Consumer Education Depart- 
ment, Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ul. 


COLLEGE BOARD TESTS.—The first College Board examinations for the 
school year 1952-53 was given on December 6. Succeeding examination 
dates during the school year are: January 10, 1953, March 14, 1953, May 16, 
1953, and August 12, 1953. Regular examination centers established for 
particular testing dates are listed in the Bulletin of Information, obtainable 
from the College Entrance Examination Board, Box 593, Princeton, N. J. 


TEENAGERS RUN OWN PLACEMENT BUREAU.—lIn Salisbury, Maryland, 
a group of teenagers has been operating an employment bureau for three years, 
with advice from adults. Employers have obtained good material from the 
bureau. Vocational schools and vocational counseling services in many 
cities help teenagers make the jump from high school to permanent jobs. 
Often this service is provided in co-operation with the state employment 
service. Young men of close to draft age have found that many employers 
are reluctant to hire them. Adequate employment opportunities for young 
people was a major recommendation of the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence.—Progress Bulletin. 


WINTER SEASON FOR THE HENRY FORD MUSEUM AND GREENFIELD 
VILLAGE.—Plans for the winter include the continuation of the Great Films 
of the Century program, featuring the best films between 1910 and 1938 on 
weekends in the Museum Theater; the second annual Toy and Doll show; the 
opening of a special Henry Ford Exhibition on January 15, 1953; and special 
sleigh rides through the Village when weather permits. 

Attendance for the first three quarters of 1952 is already 586,000 ex- 
ceeding the total attendance of 1951 by more than 55,000. Until the middle 
of April, 1953, visitors to both the Village and Museum will be received in 
the Independence Hall entrance to The Henry Ford Museum. Standard year- 
round rates continue in effect. Adult admission is 85 cents for the Village 
and Museum each, with combination tickets to both available at $1.50. Chil- 
dren under 12 years of age are admitted at half price with a combination ticket 
for 75 cents. Educational rates are 15 cents each for children and 30 cents 
for adults. Carriage tours have been cut from $1.00 to 50 cents. For addi- 
tional information write to The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


PROGRESS OF HIGH SCHOOL DRIVER EDUCATION.—Opening of the fall 
school term is bringing a new crop of future motorists into the nation’s high- 
school driver education courses which will soon send the ten-year total of 
formally educated young drivers over the 4,000,000 mark. But, on the whole, 
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the movement to educate boys and girls to be safe drivers before they obtain 
their operator’s permits is lagging in many states, a survey by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies revealed. 

‘*The high school driver education movement made its most rapid strides 
between 1947 and 1951,’’ pointed out Thomas N. Boate, manager of the As- 
sociation’s accident prevention department, ‘‘but during the school year 
which ended in June of 1952 smaller gains were noted in the totals of par- 
ticipating secondary schools and eligible pupils enrolled. ‘‘During the 1951- 
52 academic year the number of schools sponsoring driver education courses 
was increased by 191, but this is in sharp contrast to a gain of 728 the 
previous year over the number of public high schools offering these courses 
in the 1949-50 academic year. Likewise, the 1951-52 gain in eligible pupils 
enrolled was 53,951 over the 1950-51 school year’s driver education: enrol- 
lees, but the latter year’s increase over 1949-50 was 100,000, or a gain 
nearly twice as great. 

**At the end of school last June, 8,218 secondary schools reported to the 
Association that they had offered a driver education course during the 1951- 
52 academic year. These schools, however, represented only forty-one per 
cent of the nation’s secondary schools in which driver education should be 
offered, toward the objective that every boy and girl should be properly 
equipped to take the wheel of the family automobile when the time arrives 
to obtain a driver’s license.’’ Out of 1,356,820 eligibles in U. S. public high 
schools during the last school term, he said, only 727,023 pupils were en- 
rolled. An additional 6,823 pupils, out of more than 50,000 eligibles, took 
driver education courses in private and parochial secondary schools last 
year, according to reports received from twenty-eight states. 


ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND THE TEACHER SHORT- 
AGE.—The Education Committee of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
has again prepared a poster and a brochure as part of its campaign to solve 
the serious teacher shortage that exists in the elementary schools. The 
brochure describes the advantages of teaching as a profession, the necessary 
qualifications, and the steps that should be taken by a student interested in 
a career in the field of education. The poster was distributed to all high- 
school, college, and guidance offices in the state of Illinois. The brochure 
was mailed to each of the 36,000 high-school graduates this year and was 
accompanied by a letter from Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of Illinois, urging students to consider teaching as a pro- 
fession. A postal card was also enclosed on which the student could indicate 
his interest in teaching, the college of his choice, the level of teaching, and 
whether or not financial assistance would be needed. Over seventy business- 
men from the state of Illinois represent the Education Committee of the State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


FUTURE VOTERS DISCUSSION GUIDE.—Tested last year in a purposely 
limited number of schools all over the country, the Guides were used as 
supplementary classroom material in a wide variety of courses such as 
American History, Current Affairs, Citizenship Education, Social Science, 
and Problems of Democracy. A questionnaire also revealed use in debating 
and extracurricular discussion groups. Page one presents the topic itself. 
In the May Guide, since not many students—or adult citizens, for that 
matter—know what a Congressional bill looks like, a photographic reproduc- 
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tion was shown. Page two and sometimes page three give the background 
needed for informed discussion. The rest of the Guide is planned to aid 
stimulating and orderly discussion. 

Nine monthly issues on pertinent topics of lively interest will be pub- 
lished from September through May. The topic for the September Guide was 
“Should the Present Method Of Electing Presidents be Revised?’’ The 
October issue is on the subject: ‘‘What Can School Boys and Girls Do to 
Help Bring Out the Vote?’’ Individual subscription: $1.00 each set of nine 
issues; school subscription: 50¢ each set of nine issues (five or more sets 
must be sent to school address to secure the speciai price of 5O0¢ per set). 
Write to: Center for Information on America, Washington, Connecticut. 


A CONTEST IN WHICH EVERYONE WINS,—A aation-wide Doll-Making 
Contest to bring thousands of dolls to needy little girls in the United States 
and overseas has recently been launched by Seventeen magazine in behalf 
of Save the Children Federation. Materials for making the dolls, together 
with sewing and assembling instructions, have been distributed by Seventeen 
to department stores from coast to coast. Regional contests will be run by 
each store to select the most appealing dolls in each of three categories: 
(1) fashion dolls, (2) baby dolls, and (3) character dolls. The winning regional 
dolls will receive a Seventeen Blue Ribbon and will be sent to New York 
to compete for national awards. They will be judged by a committee of well- 
known women: Mrs. Ralph J. Bunche, wife of the director of the U. N. Trustee- 
ship Department; Agnes de Mille, distinguished choreographer, dancer, and 
author; and Anne Fogarty, prominent fashion designer. 

Although anyone may submit a doll in the contest, only the entries of 
individual teen-age girls or teen-age girls’ groups will be eligible for awards. 
All of the dolls, both winners and non-winners, will be turned over to the 
Save the Children Federation in time for Christmas distribution to needy 
little girls in disadvantaged rural areas of the United States, on-American 
Indian Reservations, and overseas in Austria, Finland, France, Western 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Korea, and Lebanon. For further information regard- 
ing this interesting contest see pages 34 and 35 of the July 1952 issue of 
Seventeen magazine or pages 84 and 89 of the August issue. The Save the 
Children Federation is a child service organization founded in 1932. Its 
national headquarters office is at 89 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


* * * & & 


ERRATUM 


In the October 1952 issue of THE BULLETIN (No. 188) appeared 
the article entitled ‘‘Applying the Revised Douglass Formula for Meas- 
uring Load of High School Teachers’’ by Harl R. Douglass (pages 66- 
68). On page 67 of this article, the revised formula appeared in incor- 
rect form. The correct formula is 
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Leading textbooks for secondary schools in the four general sub- 
jects of Social Studies, Science, Mathematics, and English, giving 
an integrated course in each. 


MAGRUDER’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1953 
Revised each year. The National 
Leader. Workbook and Tests with 
Teachers’ Manuals. 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
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with Teachers’ Manual. 
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